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CHAPTER I 
The Man of Vision 

I n 1842 there arrived in the pioneer village of Min¬ 
eral Point, Wisconsin, a young New Englander 
named Washburn who, although he was but twenty- 
four years old, had already made a fair start on a career 
that was destined to lead him to a distinguished position, 
indeed, to many distinguished positions, in all of which 
he acquitted himself with great credit, and, finally, to 
fortune and lasting repute as the founder of an indus¬ 
trial enterprise, which grew to enormous proportions 
under his direction and that of his successors, and is 
today of world-wide reputation and importance, surpass¬ 
ing his most sanguine expectations of its future possi¬ 
bilities. 

He was born in Livermore, Maine, on April 22, 1818. 
The son of Israel Washburn, the seventh to bear the 
name, and Martha Benjamin Washburn, both descended 
from American revolutionary ancestry, he was one of 
eleven children. Of his seven brothers, several, like 
himself, gained high positions in public life, three of 
them being members of Congress at the same time. 
None of these was a commonplace man; a very remark¬ 
able family. 
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There may be little* in heredity, and it is true that 
descendants of distinguished persons are often medioc¬ 
rities, yet, in this instance, it is interesting to know that 
there were two Washburns who came to America in the 
Mayflower and that John Washburn was the first secre¬ 
tary of Plymouth Colony. A Washburn fought at Lex¬ 
ington and survived and another was killed there. The 
first went to Dorchester, enlisted in Washington’s army 
and remained in active service until the battle of York- 
town and the end of the Revolutionary War. From this 
ancestry the family in Livermore was descended. 

The young man who made his appearance in 1842 at 
the little Wisconsin town, Cadwallader Colden Wash¬ 
burn by name, had spent his boyhood working on his 
father’s farm in summer and attending school in winter. 
To modern Americans, surrounded by every possible 
educational opportunity and advantage, as a result of 
which so few manage to acquire a really sound, well- 
balanced education, it is amazing that, with such limited 
and rudimentary facilities as men like this and of this 
period possessed to acquire learning, so many seem to 
have acquired and absorbed sufficient education to equip 
them adequately for the highly responsible positions 
they subsequently occupied, for which a very sound and 
rather complete education would now seem an essential 
requisite. Nevertheless these men performed their pub¬ 
lic duties acceptably and successfully and, if they were 
handicapped by lack of such knowledge as may be ac- 
quired in schools and colleges, the results they attained, 
even when they had to do with national or even inter¬ 
national affairs, do not indicate it. 

For a time young Washburn was a clerk in a store 
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in Hallowell, Maine, and later in its post-office; then, at 
the age of twenty, he tried school teaching, following 
the New England instinct. When spring came, how¬ 
ever, the impulse to go west and seek his fortune was 
too strong to be resisted and he started for Davenport, 
Iowa. That summer he was employed in the State 
Geological Survey, and in the autumn he entered the 
law office of Joseph B. Wells and continued the studies 
he had begun in Maine. While thus engaged, he was 
elected surveyor of Rock County, Illinois, performing 
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his official duties and studying law at the same 
time. In 1842 he was admitted to the Bar and the same 
year he removed to Mineral Point, Wisconsin. 

When he made his advent in Mineral Point, whatever 
the advantages it may have offered to his active and 
far-seeing mind, young Washburn assuredly brought 
but little money on his person with which to avail him¬ 
self of them, yet he made progress. Within two years 
he formed a partnership with Cyrus Woodman, agent of 
the New England Company, in the entry of public lands 
for settlers and the location of Mexican land warrants. 
This must have prospered for, in 1852, the firm estab¬ 
lished the Mineral Point Bank which was very success¬ 
ful. It is characteristic of the sturdy responsibility of 
Washburn, shown throughout his whole life, that this 
bank never suspended specie payments even during the 
Civil War. 

Meantime, he gradually discontinued his law practice 
and became increasingly interested in the purchase of 
timber lands, principally in Eastern Minnesota and in 
the Black River country in Wisconsin. These ventures 
doubtless brought to his attention the desirability of La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, as a place of permanent residence, 
for here he subsequently built himself a handsome home, 
and here he usually resided when not elsewhere engaged 
in the multifarious duties which he undertook and the 
various enterprises, centered in Minneapolis, in which he 
became interested. 

An incident illustrative of his kindliness was told the 
writer by one of his nephews. The latter was on a fish¬ 
ing trip in the same vicinity where his uncle had pur¬ 
chased timber lands more than forty years before, and 
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stopped for rest and refreshment at a farmhouse. An 
old woman who lived there approached him and looked 
at him keenly. “I see your, name is Washburn,” she 
said, “and your face reminds me of one I knew many 
years ago. Tell me, are you related to Governor Wash¬ 
burn?” On being informed of the relationship, she 
told him that his uncle used to stop at this same farm 
house when he came to look after his holdings, of his 
courtesy and gentleness, and particularly of his kindness 
to her children to whom he always brought gifts and who 
loved him. 

It was probably during his travels in this section of 
the Northwest that young Washburn, he was still less 
than forty years old and already a banker and, according 
to the standard of the time, a capitalist, came upon the 
Falls of Saint Anthony and the town of the same name, 
later Minneapolis, with its wholly undeveloped water 
power. Quick to discern its possibilities, he hastened to 
take advantage of the opportunity, and in 1856 he first 
became definitely interested in the place. That year the 
Minneapolis Mill Company, which controls the water 
power on the west side of the Falls, was incorporated 
with Cadwallader C. Washburn as one of its owners. 
William D. Washburn, a brother, who arrived in Minne¬ 
apolis in 1857, was made its secretary and agent. 

At the time this company was organized, Washburn, 
with his aggressive and restless enterprise, saw the pos¬ 
sibilities of the development of flour milling in the 
Northwest and undoubtedly planned the immediate con¬ 
struction of a large mill, but the call of public life 
interfered to interrupt the extension of his private enter¬ 
prises. He became interested in politics. In 1855 he 
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years old and, although he had already had a career 
sufficiently varied and successful to satisfy the ambitions 
of most men, he had yet to perform further important 
public services and to lay the firm and lasting founda¬ 
tions of the great industrial enterprise which still bears 



The Washbubn B Mill in 1866 

his name. In 1867 he was again elected to Congress 
and served a term of four years. Finally, in 1872, he 
became Governor of Wisconsin, a position which he 
filled with dignity, distinction, and the utmost fidelity. 

Despite the demands upon his time and energies of 
his public life in Washington and Madison, the capitol 
of Wisconsin, Washburn’s mind was planning great 
things in the way of development at Saint Anthony 
Falls, where the Minneapolis Mill Company had been 
in existence ten years. 
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was elected to Congress from Wisconsin and served ably 
and faithfully until 1861. He declined to be a candi¬ 
date for reelection, but in 1867 was again chosen and 
served until 1871. 

Elihu, Israel and Cadwallader C. Washburn, brothers, 
were all members of Congress during the exciting period 
just previous to the outbreak of the Civil War. The 
son of still another distinguished brother of the same 
family, in speaking of this episode, whimsically says, 
“ They were all of them anti-slavery men and probably 
made more disturbance in Congress during the ten years 
before the war than any three people there. They had 
several fights on the floor with ambitious cavaliers who 
wished to lick them, but, as they were all giants, they 
generally got by. None of them had much book culture, 
but they were not afraid of hell, loved the people and 
never questioned the fact that they should run things 
and that, if the people knew when they were well off, 
they should do as they were told. There are not any 
more of the type of their generation left, as the general 
level of education is too high and most men object, even 
if genius tells them where to get off.” 

When the Civil War began, Washburn immediately 
became active in raising a regiment. Of this, the Sec¬ 
ond Wisconsin Cavalry, he became the Colonel in Oc¬ 
tober, 1861. Presumably he had no military training or 
previous experience, yet it is significant of his versatility 
and his quick absorption and understanding of essential 
details that he went into active service, was engaged in 
several important campaigns, and resigned at the termi¬ 
nation of the war with the rank of Major General. 

At this time, General Washburn was forty-seven 
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years old and, although he had already had a career 
sufficiently varied and successful to satisfy the ambitions 
of most men, he had yet to perform further important 
public services and to lay the firm and lasting founda¬ 
tions of the great industrial enterprise which still bears 
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his name. In 1867 he was again elected to Congress 
and served a term of four years. Finally, in 1872, he 
became Governor of Wisconsin, a position which he 
filled with dignity, distinction, and the utmost fidelity. 

Despite the demands upon his time and energies of 
his public life in Washington and Madison, the capitol 
of Wisconsin, Washburn’s mind was planning great 
things in the way of development at Saint Anthony 
Falls, where the Minneapolis Mill Company had been 
in existence ten years. 
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In the interim between his retirement from military 
service and his reelection to Congress, he had an oppor¬ 
tunity to begin on the practical realization of his long 
cherished plans. In 1866 he built the first Washburn 
flour mill at Minneapolis. As he was already interested 
in the company which controlled the water power on the 
west side of the river, he chose Minneapolis rather than 
Saint Anthony as its site, and thereon he erected a sub¬ 
stantial stone structure six stories high, afterwards 
known as the Washburn B mill, although it was the first 
of the group bearing the Washburn name. It was at 
Second Street and Bussell Street, now Seventh Avenue 
South. A canal ran along First Street, and from this a 
tunnel carried the water to the wheel pit under the mill 
and another tunnel took it from the tail race back to the 
river. This system of tunneling had first been used in 
Minneapolis by William W. Eastman and Paris Gibson 
who built the Cataract Mill in 1858. 

The new mill was not only the largest in Minneapolis 
but, west of Buffalo, New York, there was nothing to 
equal it in size or producing capacity. The machinery 
for its equipment was brought from Buffalo, and was of 
the most approved type then known, complete in every 
detail. The grinding of wheat was still being done by 
the ancient and time-honored millstone process of mill¬ 
ing, steel rolls being as yet unknown and the middlings 
purifier, which was later to revolutionize milling, un¬ 
discovered. 

This plant and its equipment involved what was then 
considered an enormous investment for a flour mill, 
being approximately one hundred thousand dollars. Its 
capacity, measured in terms then in use, was twelve 
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“run of stone," equivalent to a production of about 
eight hundred and forty barrels of flour a day, which, 
although now insignificant compared with the capacity 
of modem large mills, was then so great as to excite 
much speculation among even experienced millers as to 
whether it could be successfully operated, with the pre¬ 
dominating opinion that it would prove an expensive 
white elephant to its daring owner. 

Cadwallader C. Washburn was not a practical miller 
himself and had no experience in milling, but he pos¬ 
sessed a sure instinct for knowing, long in advance of 
his contemporaries, the potential possibilities of a given 
situation. His mind was clear and far-seeing; being a 
man of large views and bold in execution, he was not 
afraid of hazards that might have deterred those of more 
timid disposition. He anticipated the future and built 
accordingly. 

Undoubtedly the new mill was on a scale far in ad¬ 
vance of the times and, inevitably, it was spoken of by 
the wiseacres who watched its construction as “Wash¬ 
burn’s Folly." Although its owner had been uniformly 
successful in all his previous undertakings, it was 
thought by many, probably by most of those who gave 
the matter any thought whatever, that at last this enter¬ 
prising New Englander had over-reached himself and 
was foredoomed to certain and speedy failure in his great 
milling enterprise. To all of which Washburn paid no 
heed whatever, continuing undeterred by the prophecies 
of his critics to develop his own broad ideas in his own 
courageous way, even at the risk which faced him of 
being overtaken by failure. 

The time came, only a few years later, when there 
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did befall him what seemed to be an overwhelming 
catastrophe but which he surmounted calmly and, with 
unabated faith and supreme courage, • building on the 
ruins of his destroyed property structures of even greater 
magnitude, which now stand as witnesses to his dauntless 
nature and his great constructive genius. 

Before continuing the story of his achievements, it 
will be well to make a brief survey of what had been 
the antecedent history of the place in which he made his 
impressive advent as a miller, and the industrial situa¬ 
tion as it was when he entered upon it to throw his 
strong influence toward its future development. 



CHAPTER II 

The Field He Found Awaiting Him 


A Belgian priest and missionary, Father F. Lewis 
Hennepin, discovered the Falls of Saint An- 
thony, and named them in honor of his patron, 
Saint Anthony of Padua, in 1680, and in his book, pub¬ 
lished in 1698, he gives an account of them. Nearly a 
hundred years later, in 1766, Jonathan Carver of Mas¬ 
sachusetts visited and made a sketch of them which was 
the first made and the first to be engraved. 

It was not until the completion of the Louisiana 
Purchase in 1803 that interest in the upper Mississippi 
country was awakened and, in 1805, Captain Zebulon 
Pike, of the United States army, led the first American 
military expedition which reached it. He negotiated a 
treaty with the Sioux Indians by which the United 
States acquired a military reservation between the Min¬ 
nesota and Mississippi rivers. In 1819 the government 
determined to establish a post on the reservation thus 
secured and, a year later, the building of Fort Snelling, 
eight miles below the Falls, was begun. 

Occupation of the adjacent country by white men was 
deferred on account of the continued possession of the 
lands by the Indians. In 1837 a treaty was made open¬ 
ing to settlement the country east of the Mississippi. 
In 1851 the treaties of Traverse Des Sioux and Mendota 
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gave opportunity for the settlement of lands west of the 
river. The site of what is now Minneapolis was included 
in the military reservation secured by the Pike treaty. 
Hence it was not until later, when the government opened 
the entire state of Minnesota to the immigrant, that this 
advantageous location for a city was made available. 

Although the government had built a mill on the 
Falls of Saint Anthony in 1823, there was no settlement 
in the vicinity until almost thirty years later. In 1849, 
a small village, called Saint Anthony, on the east side of 
the river, came into existence. In 1856 the Legislature 
passed an act providing for the incorporation of the 
town of Minneapolis, and two years later, in 1858, a 
government for it was organized. Thus the Minneapolis 
Mill Company, which controlled the water power on the 
west side of the river, was incorporated two years before 
the town itself came into existence. 

Both Saint Anthony and Minneapolis grew rapidly 
and together, until the latter absorbed the former and the 
place became known as Minneapolis. It is not within 
the scope of this book to review the remarkable develop¬ 
ment which followed the rapid influx of settlers fol¬ 
lowing the treaties with the Indians which opened the 
country to the whites, nor the rise of the straggling little 
frontier village to an imposing city, but rather to tell of 
the growth of its milling industry and especially of that 
part of it which Governor Washburn founded. 

In 1851 what is now the very center of the business 
section of Minneapolis was occupied by a group of In¬ 
dian wigwams. With the coming of the whites, the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the region surrounding the 
Falls of Saint Anthony quickly disappeared. As late 
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as 1882, when the writer came to Minneapolis, a few of 
them might occasionally be seen on the streets, visitors 
from Mendota or other places in the state where they 
still lingered, watching with wondering eyes the strange 
achievements of their energetic successors. Soon they 
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vanished utterly from the scene, leaving no trace save 
in a few Indian names of lakes and rivers which testify 
to their former predominance. 

Governor Washburn was firmly of the belief that upon 
the development of the water power of Saint Anthony 
Falls depended the progress, not only of Minneapolis, 
but of the large agricultural territory tributary to it. 
Further, although he was a lumberman himself, own¬ 
ing and operating in La Crosse, Wisconsin, a very 
large sawmill, he foresaw that wheat rather than 
timber would be the great factor in developing the 
Northwest. 
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This was the more extraordinary because, at that 
time, the Spring Wheat grown in this territory was re¬ 
garded as much inferior in quality to the Winter Wheat 
produced elsewhere; the flour made from it sold at a 
much lower price and the bread it produced was not as 
good as that made from Winter Wheat flour. Yet to be 
discovered was the process, to be described later, by 
which the product of Spring Wheat was so immensely 
improved in quality as to command a premium in the 
markets of the world. Governor Washburn lived to see 
this occur, and yet, at the time he became a mill owner 
in Minneapolis, he knew nothing of the great advance 
in milling that was to come. 

The first flour mill on the Falls of Saint Anthony, 
as already said, was built by the government in 1823. 
Flour for the soldiers at Fort Snelling had heretofore 
been shipped by river from Saint Louis. The comman¬ 
dant determined to try the experiment of growing and 
grinding wheat. To this end he had wheat sown near 
the Fort and wrote to his superiors at Washington in re¬ 
gard to his plan. 

It was approved, and the assistant commissioner of 
subsistence at Saint Louis was instructed to forward 
sickles and a pair of millstones to Saint Peter’s, as Fort 
Snelling was then called. This was done; the bill for 
the equipmei^t of the first mill in Minneapolis, charged 
to the account of the post, was as follows: 


One pair buhr stones.$250.11 

337 pounds Plaster of Paris .... 20.22 

Two dozen Sickles. 18.00 


$288.33 
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West Side Mills in 1859 
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Unfortunately, the soldiers who were detailed to care 
for the wheat and do the grinding were not experienced 
millers. Then, as now, the making of flour was not 
such a simple and easy process as laymen imagined it to 
be. The wheat became moldy, or sprouted, and the 
flour ground in the new mill produced wretched, black, 
bitter-tasting bread. When this was issued to the 
troops, they became angry because it was uneatable, and 
indignantly threw it down upon the parade ground. 

The Colonel remonstrated with them on their un¬ 
grateful conduct. Like theorists and food faddists of a 
later day, he doubtless thought that dark bread was all 
the healthier and more wholesome because of its color. 
Nevertheless, the soldiers accustomed to the good white 
flour brought from Saint Louis, refused to be reconciled 
to their Coloners home-made health food, and, in conse¬ 
quence, during the winter of 1823-1824, there was much 
trouble at the Fort about scarcity of food and the poor 
quality of the bread. 

Thus the first milling venture on the Falls of Saint 
Anthony was a dismal failure and this experiment in 
government ownership of a flour mill almost caused 
mutiny and a famine. However, having invested the 
large sum of $288.33 in equipping the plant, the gov¬ 
ernment was not to be deterred from its operation by the 
disappointments of its first season. It continued to 
grind in a desultory fashion for twenty-six years. For 
a quarter of a century this was the only mill within the 
present boundaries of the state of Minnesota, grinding 
both wheat and corn. It was a landmark for explorers 
and travelers; Beltrami mentions it in his book, pub¬ 
lished in England in 1828. 
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Colonel John H. Bliss, whose father was commandant 
at Fort Snelling from 1833 to 1836, says concerning it: 

“ The Falls of Saint Anthony, too, were picturesque; 
the government had built a little muley sawmill there, 


The Old Government Mill 
(Built in 1823) 

and a small gristmill, for grinding corn, all of course 
for the use of the garrison; there, too, we kept our supply 
of beef cattle. All this necessitated the erection of a 
comfortable building for the sergeant and the eight or 
ten men who had charge of things, and this was all there 
was to the now splendid city of Minneapolis. We used 
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occasionally to have picnics there, and drove out a few 
times on a winter night, had a hot supper and a whiskey 
punch, and back to the Fort again, with the coyotes 
howling about us, but rarely in sighf. 

" One day word was brought to the Fort that the In¬ 
dians had burned the mills at the Falls of Saint Anthony, 
and murdered the men in charge. A strong force was 
at once dispatched there, and everything about the Fort 
put in defensible shape. When the detachment reached 
the mills, they were found uninjured, and the men 
quietly pursuing their avocations .without the slightest 
suspicion that they had been tomahawked and scalped.” 

In 1849 the government sold the mill to Robert Smith 
of Illinois, who rented it to Calvin Tuttle. The follow¬ 
ing advertisement, which appeared in the Saint Anthony 
Express for May 31, 1851, shows that wheat was grown 
in such small quantities in the vicinity, as to be thought 
unworthy of inclusion in the list of commodities the 
advertiser was prepared to handle. 

Grinding 

The undersigned is now in readiness for grind¬ 
ing Corn, Rye, Oats, Peas, Buckwheat, and 
whatever else requires grinding, including Salt, 
at the gristmill on the west side of the Missis¬ 
sippi River at St. Anthony, for lawful rates of 
toll. When desired, grists will be received of 
the subscribers on the east side of the river, 
and be returned ground at the same place. 

Calvin A. Tuttle. 

A few years later the picturesque old mill was torn 
down to make room for the construction of a paper mill. 
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Flour was first ground at the Falls of Saint Anthony in 
a commercial way in 1853, when Richard C. Roger built 
a mill of one “ run of stone,” approximately forty barrels 
of flour a day. This, of course, was a gristmill serving 
the few farmers who had settled in the neighborhood. 
It is recorded that one of them, named Larpenteur, 
brought to the mill thirty-two bushels of wheat which 
constituted the record grist ground at the Falls up to 
th^t time. 

A year later, 1854, the first merchant mill was built 
on the Falls at the lower end of Hennepin Island by 
John Rollins, John Eastman and R. P. Upton. Its 
capacity, three “run of stone,” was too great for the 
wheat product of the vicinity. To keep it in operation 
it was necessary to bring wheat from Iowa by boat and 
haul it a hundred miles by wagon from Wisconsin. This 
plant was forty by sixty feet, cost $16,000 and was called 
the Minnesota mill. 

In addition to its flour mill, the government had 
built a small sawmill for serving the needs of Fort 
Snelling. This was transformed into a gristmill and 
leased to Leonard Day, who operated it until 1855, when 
it was purchased by Thomas H. Perkins and Smith Fer- 
rand. In 1862, Perkins and Crocker bought it and gave 
it the name of the City mill. The junior member of 
this firm, George W. Crocker, father of the late William 
G. Crocker who was one of the directors of the Wash¬ 
burn Crosby Company from 1910 until his death in 
1922, continued in the milling business for many years 
and is still living. 

At this period, flour was sold to settlers at prices rang¬ 
ing from nine to twelve dollars a barrel, but it was diffi- 
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cult to dispose of the by-products. The middlings were 
reground and sold to the Indians as “red-dog” flour, 
while the bran was usually spouted into the river and 
floated down the Mississippi, thereby affording gratuitous 
food for such birds and fishes as cared for this diet. 

The value of bran for stock feeding was not dis¬ 
covered or exploited until thirty years later, and it is 
indicative of the wasteful milling methods of the time 
that until 1883, and even later, it was the common prac¬ 
tice of the millers of Minneapolis to dump this valuable 
by-product, now a highly important item of income, the 
price of which influences the selling quotations of flour, 
into the river, even as the pioneers had done. 

As the mills increased in capacity, thereby sending 
more and more of their offal down the stream, it became 
a nuisance to the citizens of Saint Paul, who, at one time, 
protested to the authorities and threatened injunction 
proceedings. Needless to say, in these days of close 
figuring in the manufacture of flour when the profit on 
animal feed often makes up the loss on producing food 
for the human, no such complaint is necessary. 

Probably the earliest shipment of flour from Minne¬ 
sota was that made in 1857 or 1858 by a miller at 
Champlin, a small settlement. This miller, Getchell, 
sent a consignment of flour to New Hampshire, evidently 
in payment of a debt, considering it a “safe although 
an awkward method of sending money, resorted to for 
want of bills of exchange.” An order for one hundred 
barrels, the first to be received in Minneapolis, followed 
this initial shipment. It was packed in barrels, the 
staves for which were made by hand by an Anoka, Min¬ 
nesota, cooper. 
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In 1858, flour from Minneapolis made by the Minne¬ 
sota mill was shipped to Boston. Although the freight 
charges on this shipment were. $2.25 a barrel, the flour 
sold well, and gradually, but slowly, a market was built 
up in the East, although the quality of the flour, and 
especially its dark color, kept it from selling at a price 
equal to that obtained for the product of Winter Wheat. 

The developments noted in the foregoing, except the 
government mills, were all on the east side of the river. 
The first flour mill on the west side was the Cataract, 
built by Eastman and Gibson. This was subsequently 
and for many years owned and operated by D. R. Barber 
and Son, later the Barber Milling Company, which only 
recently went out of business. 

Meanwhile, the farmers of Minnesota, overcoming the 
difficulties of pioneer work and finding the soil favorable 
for the growing of grain, were producing larger quan¬ 
tities of wheat. In obedience to the demand for local 
mills in which to grind their grist, small plants were being 
erected at various points throughout the state. Among 
these pioneer millers, who subsequently bore an impor¬ 
tant part in the introduction of the middlings purifier 
and the milling revolution which followed it, thereby 
immensely increasing both the quantity of flour pro¬ 
duced and the price at which it sold, were Stephen 
Gardner, at Hastings; E. T. Archibald, at Dundas, and 
John W. North, at Northfield. The Globe mill at New 
Him, erected in 1857, was successfully operated for some 
years but, with most of the buildings of that settlement, 
it was burned by the Indians during the outbreak of the 
Sioux in 1862. 

About the time when the erection of the first Wash- 
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burn mill attracted attention to the possibilities of Min¬ 
neapolis as a milling center, the people of the vicinity 
were thrown into a panic by the discovery that the Falls 
of Saint Anthony, upon the stability of which the in¬ 
dustrial future of the place depended, were in danger of 
being destroyed by the very development of their power 
which made them useful. 

Geologists state that some seven thousand years ago, 
more or less, these Falls were situated somewhere near 
the junction of the Mississippi and Minnesota rivers, 
miles below where Minneapolis now stands. From their 
description by Father Hennepin, when he discovered 
them in 1680, they were several hundred feet below 
their present location. There was nothing alarming in 
this slow natural recession to the inhabitants of the 
vicinity, who probably knew nothing about it, but when 
there came a sudden break in a tunnel under the bed of 
the riv.er which threatened to undermine the Falls, they 
realized that the stone underlying them was not like the 
“everlasting hills ” alluded to in Scripture, but of a 
fragile and treacherous nature not to be treated care¬ 
lessly. 

This discovery was brought about by an attempt to 
utilize the power by a tunnel. Saint Anthony Falls are 
divided into two parts by Hennepin Island. Above the 
Falls is the much larger Nicollet Island. Two companies 
had been formed to control the power, the Saint Anthony 
Falls Water Power Company on the east, and the Minne¬ 
apolis Mill Company on the west side. 

In 1865, William W. Eastman purchased Nicollet 
Island. Expecting thereby to secure power sufficient to 
operate mills on this island, which is about seven bun- 
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dred feet above the crest of the Falls, he proceeded to dig 
a tunnel under the river bed from the lower end of 
Hennepin Island to Nicollet Island, on the theory that, 
by allowing some of the water from the swiftly flowing 
river to run through it, the desired power could be ob¬ 
tained. To this procedure no objection was made. 

Underlying the ledge of hard Trenton limestone over 
which the river plunges, is Saint Peter sandstone which, 
when wet, is very soft and little more than firmly packed 
sand. The tunneling was therefore easy and had pro- 
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gressed a considerable distance when, on October 4, 1869, 
the workmen were driven out by a sudden inrush of 
water. The flood came faster than the men could run, 
and some of them narrowly escaped being drowned by it. 

The fire alarms were sounded and hundreds of men 
from Saint Anthony and Minneapolis, their faces white 
with fear of the impending calamity, rushed to the scene. 
West of the lower end of Nicollet Island was a huge 
whirlpool, rapidly widening, which indicated where the 
limestone ledge had broken through and the waters of the 
Mississippi were rushing into the tunnel. 

The assembled inhabitants set about to stop the hole 
in the river bed. Trees, logs and underbrush were 
thrown into the current and disappeared. In Bridge 
Square, then the market place of Minneapolis, were 
many farmers with loads of hay and wood. Some will¬ 
ingly surrendered their property, others were coerced 
into doing so. This wood and hay were set afloat above 
the whirlpool, drawn into it, whirled madly about, and 
sucked out of sight into the roaring torrent. 

That night few slept in either of the little towns. 
“ The Falls are going out ” was the cry; with them would 
go the power to run the flour and sawmills that provided 
work for a large part of the population and gave Minne¬ 
apolis and Saint Anthony their reason for being. 

The next day the task of stopping the leak and saving 
the Falls was resumed. A raft loaded with stones was 
suggested. Heavy timbers were lashed together and 
stones and wood piled upon the rough raft. It was loosed 
from its moorings and rapidly drawn into the maw of 
the swirling maelstrom where it vanished like a handful 
of matches. Two hundred feet of Hennepin Island 
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dropped into the tunnel without checking the rush of 
water. 

The mills, shops and stores of both towns were de¬ 
serted; rumors of the impending disaster spread over 
the country-side and men came by boat or drove rapidly 
.over the prairie from neighboring villages and from 
Saint Paul to assist in averting it. The Chicago, Mil¬ 
waukee and Saint Paul Kailway, then under construc¬ 
tion, sent crews to help. 

Two days after the first alarm, several hundred men 
started work on a coffer dam and, shortly thereafter, the 
deluge through the tunnel was checked; but ten days 
later another break occurred between Nicollet and Hen¬ 
nepin islands and the water rushed into it with such 
violence that it spouted forty or fifty feet in the air at 
the tunnePs mouth. Subsequently, several hundred feet 
of bedrock dropped into the river from Hennepin Island, 
carrying down with it a planing mill, a gristmill, and 
part of the Island mill. Fifty square feet in the center 
of the Saint Anthony Falls Power Company’s mill pond 
fell in, and into the hole thus created the east branch of 
the river poured in a raging torrent. It appeared as if 
the whole stream was being undermined. More coffer 
dams were constructed and the flow through the various 
breaks was finally stopped, but no one could foresee when 
or where the next collapse would occur. 

The building of coffer dams was expensive work, be¬ 
yond the resources of the inhabitants of the two towns, 
and while, for a time, it was effective, the remedy was 
only temporary. Should the Falls disintegrate, the level 
of the river above would be much lowered, making its 
navigation impossible, and the danger of floods below 
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greatly increased; this, in addition to the loss of the 
power and the practical annihilation of the industrial 
future of Saint Anthony and Minneapolis, upon which 
many had depended and made their investments accord¬ 
ingly. 

In this great emergency, the people appealed to the 
Federal Government for aid, reasonably and properly 
enough. A delegation was sent to Washington and a 
bill, carrying the necessary appropriation, was intro¬ 
duced in Congress and passed. Cadwallader C. Wash¬ 
burn was then a member, and the delegation naturally 
expected to receive his aid and support, since he was one 
of the principal owners of the water power at the Falls 
and had built the largest mill in the West there. 

It was characteristic of the man that he did not allow 
his self-interest to influence his official action. Pre¬ 
sumably he believed that the people should help them¬ 
selves out of their difficulties, or else he thought the 
danger exaggerated, for, instead of favoring the bill, he 
vigorously opposed it, claiming that the navigation above 
the Falls had never been important and would be of no 
consequence with the coming of the railways. Neverthe¬ 
less the bill was carried, despite his active opposition. 
His attitude in this matter, although it showed his sturdy 
independence and his freedom from the influence of 
personal interests upon his official life, could not have 
added to his popularity in Minnesota, but Washburn 
always did his duty as he saw it without regard to pop¬ 
ular approval. 

The government engineers sent to examine into the 
situation and provide the necessary remedy, found that 
the ledge of hard limestone supporting the Falls of Saint 
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Anthony was about seven feet thick at their crest, but 
diminished as it extended upstream, being shaped some¬ 
what like a great shingle, with its thick end at the Falls 
and its thin end above them. They discovered that even 
where the bed of the river seemed fairly solid, cracks 
and crevices existed extending through to the underlying 
soft sandstone. This condition, together with the ex¬ 
treme variations of temperature where the limestone 
was exposed to the air at the edge of the Falls, accounted 
for their gradual recession. 

Obviously, the exposed ledge of limestone must be 
protected and the flow of the river under the bedrock 
must be stopped. Accordingly, under direction of the 
government engineers, heavy crib work filled with stones 
with a substantial plank flooring was built to protect the 
crest of the Falls, preventing the action of the water 
from wearing it down. It was then flooded to avoid the 
freezing and thawing process. The abandoned Eastman 
tunnel was filled with clay and gravel. To restrain the 
river from flowing under the limestone formation, a great 
concrete dike was constructed, extending entirely across 
the river and fifty feet into the bank on both sicles of it. 
This subterranean wall is forty feet high and from three 
to seven feet thick. Its base is at a considerably lower 
level than the bed of the river below the Falls so that, 
even if there should be further seepage, the probability 
of the river undermining the Falls is very remote. 

These improvements were completed in 1874 and 
cost the government and the people of Minneapolis nearly 
$900,000. Since, then, the Falls have remained sta¬ 
tionary. Thus the milling industry of Minneapolis, just 
beginning to develop, received its trial by water and sur- 
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vived it. Its greater trial by fire was to come only a few 
years later. 

When the Civil W r ar ended a great many men found 
themselves without a definite place in the existing order 
of things. The positions they formerly occupied at home 
had been filled by others who still held them, or, if there 
was opportunity of employment offered, a return to 
prosaic civil life did not attract them. Fresh from the 
exciting events of military service, they were restless and 
dissatisfied and looked about them for new and untried 
fields of effort. 

The Northwest, newly opened for settlement, with 
cheap lands, reported to be very fertile and especially 
adapted for wheat raising, offered opportunities, and a 
great movement of settlers toward it began and grew 
increasingly. The older western states had already be¬ 
come fairly well settled, but Minnesota and the country 
north and west of it remained almost a wilderness. The 
tide of emigration therefore moved in this direction, and 
soon the country tributary to Saint Paul and Minneapolis 
was becoming settled by industrious and ambitious 
farmers from the East, who built homes and began the 
cultivation of the land. The railway development ac¬ 
companied them, preceding which the Mississippi river 
and its tributaries afforded means for the transportation 
of passengers and freight. 

The true value of Spring Wheat had not been dis¬ 
covered, although the introduction of the machine that 
was to disclose it was imminent; from Winter Wheat, 
grown in the central, middle, and eastern states, the flour 
was made which was preeminent in the markets and 
commanded the highest price. Kichmond, Virginia, 
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Rochester, New York, and Saint Louis, Missouri, had suc¬ 
cessively held the distinction of being the largest milling 
centers since 1823. The new claimant for the honor, 
Minneapolis, with its recently constructed Washburn 
mill, was just beginning to achieve reputation for its 
flour producing facilities. The demand for Spring 
Wheat flour was increasing and the farmers of the 
Northwest were becoming raisers of wheat beyond their 
domestic requirements. 

Far to the north and west of Minneapolis was a vast 
area of land suitable for wheat raising which only 
awaited cultivation, and the world was in constantly in¬ 
creasing need of bread. Governor Washburn could not 
have known of the coming of the middlings purifier nor 
of the introduction of rolls, which were to inaugurate 
a new era in flour milling; therefore the faith that led 
him to invest such large sums in mill building on the 
Falls of Saint Anthony must have been broadly based on 
the wheat producing possibilities of the Northwest, as 
yet but slightly developed, and humanity’s need for the 
bread made from its flour. 

Whatever moved him to the bold and vigorous course 
he followed after his initial venture, he made his advent 
as a miller at what today would be termed the psycholog¬ 
ical moment. Had he been gifted with prophetic vision 
he could not have chosen a more opportune time. When 
the changes came which revolutionized milling, he was 
ready in advance with his large plants and a growing 
business to take quick and prosperous advantage of them. 
Moreover he did not wait for opportunity to knock at 
his door; he went out and seized hold of it, as soon as it 
came in sight, his being the first mills in Minneapolis 
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to use the purifier and the first to displace millstones 
by rolls. Always he led, and usually far in advance 
of the procession. So much was he thus inclined that it 
was said of some of his more conservative milling asso¬ 
ciates that their chief service was in restraining him 
from too precipitate forward movements. 



CHAPTER III 

How He Developed the Field and Made Use of 
His Opportunities 


as already stated, the first Washburn mill with its 
then gigantic daily capacity of twelve “run of 
^ stone/’ was completed in 1866. Before it was 
finished, it was leased, at an annual rental of $12,000, 
to W. S. Judd and George A. Brackett. As the mill and 
its equipment had cost approximately $100,000, this 
rental was moderate, but it is probable that its owner 
was more anxious to have it successfully operated than 
to derive a large income from his investment. 

Judd and Brackett was the largest flour milling firm 
in Minneapolis at the time, operating the Cataract mill. 
It took over the Washburn plant and began grinding 
flour in it during the summer of 1867. At the end of 
two years it failed, and in the opinion of the wise critics 
who had predicted that the Washburn venture would 
prove unsuccessful, the failure was due to the huge mill 
which they believed could not be operated profitably. 

Nothing daunted by the non-success of Judd and 
Brackett, Washburn formed a partnership with George 
H. Christian and Jesse R. Tomlinson, under the firm 
name of Christian, Tomlinson and Company, which 
operated the mill for a year when Mr. Tomlinson re¬ 
tired. A new firm was organized, George H. Christian 
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and Company, Washburn furnishing the mill and Chris¬ 
tian managing it, on the understanding that the best 
grades of flour produced by it should be named Wash¬ 
burn and that, on the termination of the lease, the 
brands should revert to the sole use of Washburn. 

In this choice of a partner for his enterprise, Wash¬ 
burn showed sound judgment. Famous among the 
pioneer millers of the Northwest, the Christian family 
left its lasting impress upon the industry. Three 
brothers, John A., George H. and Llewellyn Christian 
were millers. From 1870 until 1875 the Washburn mills 
were operated by George H. Christian and from 1875 to 
1878 John A. and Llewellyn Christian managed the 
Washburn A mill, but thereafter all three of the brothers 
remained active in the business for many years. 

John A. Christian was well known and very highly 
regarded by his fellow millers throughout the United 
States because of the unselfish devotion to the interests 
of the whole trade and the great ability he displayed in 
the purifier litigation, which will be referred to later. 
They subsequently recognized their indebtedness to him 
by electing him president of The Millers* National As¬ 
sociation, a position he occupied with great credit. 

George H. Christian, Governor Washburn’s partner, 
was a very remarkable and unusual man who would in¬ 
evitably have been successful in any of several directions 
in which his brilliant intellect and shrewd judgment 
might have led him. He was and remained a miller, 
but he thoroughly understood, as a result of the studies 
which he made, many subjects of an abstruse nature, 
entirely foreign to his trade, which to the ordinary man 
are as a closed book for lack of understanding and 
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George H. Christian 


arduous preliminary teaching. He was a profound 
reader and thinker and quickly absorbed knowledge. 
Withal he was a philosopher of sorts. Several times in 
his career he retired from active business because he 
thought lie had sufficient money, or because the profits 
it offered were not large enougli to justify his con¬ 
tinuance. 

A somewhat silent and uncommunicative man, he im¬ 
pressed many as being rather hard and cold, but those 
who knew him best found another side to his extraor- 
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dinary character. He never seemed to be giving more 
than a quarter of his potential brain power to milling, 
and yet with that fraction casually applied, he was re¬ 
sponsible for the practical application of the middlings 
purifier to the problem of turning Spring Wheat into 
flour, and this led to the development of the entire 
Northwest as a wheat-producing, flour-making country. 
He continued, for many years after his association with 
Governor Washburn, to be interested in milling, his son, 
the late George Chase Christian, also being a miller. 
George H. Christian died possessed of a very large for¬ 
tune, the income from a large part of which is now 
being devoted to philanthropic purposes, administered 
through the Citizen’s Aid Society, according to an en¬ 
dowment planned by him. 

In this formative period of the modern milling in¬ 
dustry, far more attention was given to the manufacture 
of flour than to the merchandising of it. The advance 
spirit of impending change seemed to be in the air. It 
has been already said that in the disposal of the rich 
and, later, valuable by-products of flour there was much 
waste, and selling methods were equally extravagant. 
Large quantities of flour were consigned to eastern 
markets, without being sold in advance of shipment, 
and were often disposed of at a great sacrifice in price. 
The middleman and commission merchant thrived, and 
frequently made out of the flour they handled far greater 
profits than the millers who ground it. 

George H. Christian had an open and enquiring mind. 
He was an expert and experienced miller and able to get 
as much out of the wheat he ground by the process then 
used as anyone in the business, but he realized that the 
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secret in the kernel of grain was but partially known 
and was eager to discover more of it. He wa3 willing to 
experiment and to try new things if only they seemed to 
point toward the object he sought. 



The First Stage : The Saddle Stone 

The process of milling then in use was essentially 
the same as that employed for hundreds of years. Im¬ 
provements had been made in the application of power 
and Oliver Evans, an American, had, in 1790, introduced 
labor-saving devices such as the elevator, conveyor, and 
drill, which were welcomed and adopted, but for the first 
seventy years of the nineteenth century the development 
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of milling methods, especially in America, had been so 
slow as to be almost imperceptible. French buhr stones 
had been substituted for the granite formerly used and 
silk bolting cloth for woolen. Improved methods had 
been introduced for dressing millstones and new devices 
found for leveling bedstones. There were better balance 
boxes for the runner and silent feeders and exhausts to 
take the heated air from the stones. These were all 
innovations of minor importance. 

Essentially, the mechanical process of grinding wheat 
into flour remained unchanged. Millstones were in uni¬ 
versal use; the millers tried to grind as fine as possible 
and to make as much flour as they could at one grinding. 
This required that the millstones be set close together 
and run at a high rate of speed. It was the fast-reduc¬ 
tion, low-grinding process. That part of the wheat 
which was not crushed was bolted into bran and mid¬ 
dlings, mere by-products. It was not only a slow, anti¬ 
quated and wasteful method of milling, but it was some¬ 
what unclean, since the dirt in the crease of the wheat 
berry was not removed before grinding and consequently 
remained in the flour. 

This fact is excuse for a digression into the compara¬ 
tive merits of white and dark flour, which if followed, 
might well fill many pages. It is unnecessary, except 
to say that every advance in the science of milling, for 
it has now attained the importance and exactitude of 
being so called, has meant not only greater economy of 
production, thereby reducing the cost of flour and bread 
to the consumer, and increased capacity of the mill, also 
reflected in the lessened price of flour, but a great in¬ 
crease in the purity and cleanliness of the product. 
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Those who mourn for old process flour, as for the un¬ 
attainable, and lament the lack in modern flour of the 
old “nutty flavor” may find consolation in the knowl¬ 
edge that this delectable flavor was not imparted by the 
method of grinding, but by the crease dirt adhering to 
the wheat from the field in which it was grown and not 
removed by the old process. They can easily secure the 
long-lost flavor which they crave by simply mixing a 
small quantity of ordinary earth, well powdered, with 
the beautiful wholesome white flour they find on the 
market. Street dust would answer the purpose admir¬ 
ably, and probably add somewhat to the nuttiness they 
yearn for, or think they do. 

In the grinding of the starchy, soft Winter Wheat 
grown in the East, the Middle West and portions of the 
South, the old process made sufficiently good flour; but 
the climate of the Northwest was not suited to the culti¬ 
vation of this variety of wheat. The Spring Wheat suc¬ 
cessfully produced in this territory was hard and flinty, 
to grind it the millstones must be set close together. 
This close grinding pulverized the bran and darkened 
the flour. Spring Wheat was therefore considered in¬ 
ferior to Winter Wheat and the flour made from it was 
sold at a much lower price. 

How much this handicapped the farmers and millers 
of the Northwest is indicated by the prices current at 
the time. In 1858, Winter Wheat in Chicago was quoted 
at from 97 cents to $1.07 a bushel, Spring Wheat at 74 
cents to 87 cents. Winter Wheat flour was quoted at 
from $5.00 to $5.50 a barrel and Spring Wheat flour at 
$4.00 to $4.75. Of course, these prices do not represent 
the value of wheat and flour in 1871, when the middlings 
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purifier was introduced; but the relative difi'erence be¬ 
tween the two kinds of wheat in market price was in the 
same proportion, and shows the great disadvantage under 
which Spring Wheat growers and millers were placed; 
a handicap sufficient to prevent a large increase of trade 
in eastern markets. 

Most of the Spring Wheat flour not locally consumed 
was shipped down the river to Saint Louis and there 
blended with soft wheat flour. Yet Spring Wheat pos¬ 
sessed high nutritive qualities and an inherent strength 
which gave it great value as a bread-maker. Locked 
close in its hard berry was a secret, the discovery of 
which was to expand wheat raising in the Northwest to 
a wonderful degree, to open the markets of the whole 
world to its flour and wheat, and to develop its milling 
capacity beyond the hopes of even the most sanguine 
optimist. 

George H. Christian, with his alert and inquisitive 
mind, his practical knowledge of milling, his willingness 
to experiment, and his keen instinct for discovery, gave 
to Minneapolis in the Washburn mill, of which he was 
the manager, the first demonstration of the fact that the 
secret of Spring Wheat had been at last discovered, and 
the problem of making good and acceptable flour, in 
quality and color such as to command a premium in 
price, had been solved. It was he who, alone among the 
millers of Minneapolis, gave Edmund N. LaCroix, the 
inventor, an opportunity to experiment and to develop 
a machine which he called a middlings purifier. 

The story of LaCroix is the great tragedy of the 
American milling industry. Perhaps that is putting it 
too strongly and dramatically, but it is certainly a very 




sorrowful tale. Edmund X. LaCroix was a Frenchman 
who, with his brother Nicholas, came to Minnesota from 
Canada in 1860. They were millers with some engi- 
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neering and mechanical knowledge and their purpose 
was to build a mill for Alexander Faribault in the 
Minnesota town which he founded. After completing 
this, they built a mill for themselves and here they ex¬ 
perimented with a machine for purifying middlings, a 
description of which they found in a French book. 
They had not proceeded far enough to be certain that 
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their machine was practical when their mill dam was 
carried away by a freshet in the spring of 1870. 

Edmund N. LaCroix then came to Minneapolis and 
attempted to interest millers in his machine, but most 
of them thought him visionary and did not encourage 
him. Only one of them showed any interest and this 
was Mr. Christian, who gave him an opportunity to ex¬ 
periment in the Washburn mill and put his invention to 
the test of actual operation. Almost a year passed before 
the machine was perfected. It then had all the elements 
of the present purifier, excepting the traveling brush. 

LaCroix did not really invent the middlings purifier, 
which was merely a device for separating middlings and 
flour. In a French book by Benoit, published in 1863, 
perhaps the same that LaCroix was said to have studied 
when he made his experiments in Faribault, the purifier 
is fully and accurately described. Ferrigault secured a 
patent for a purifier in France on August 6, 1860. It 
is possible that LaCroix may have seen the machine in 
use in France before he came to America. 

Nevertheless, to LaCroix undoubtedly belongs the 
honor and credit of building and introducing the first 
purifier in America. The poor man received little or 
nothing from the machine that made millions for others 
and changed the industrial future of the Northwest and 
is, at least, entitled to this distinction. He was an edu¬ 
cated Frenchman but unaccustomed to business ways 
and lacked knowledge of the English language. Had 
he been shrewder and more suspicious he would not 
have allowed the fruits of his work to escape him, and 
might have obtained for himself a part of the millions 
that went to others as a result of his experiments. 
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While LaCroix was busily engaged in overcoming the 
defects of his crude machine, a miller named Smith, 
employed in the same mill, was not oblivious to what 
was being done nor unmindful of the possibilities if the 
purifier could be made practical. A difficulty arose in 
the clogging of the cloth, and while Mr. Christian met 
it by giving orders that it should be brushed by hand 
every half hour. Smith, realizing that such a process 
was but a temporary expedient, conceived the idea of a 
traveling brush which should work automatically. 
Thereupon he applied for patents on the traveling brush 
and obtained them before LaCroix gave his attention to 
the protection of his invention. 

Subsequently, Smith went to Jackson, Michigan, and 
interested men with capital in the formation of the 
George T. Smith Middlings Purifier Company, which 
was organized in 1878. By this time, seven years after 
the introduction of the LaCroix machine in Minneapolis, 
the purifier had proved its value, was in use by many 
millers throughout the country, and the demand for it 
was rapidly growing. The Smith Company began the 
manufacture of the machines on a large scale and soon 
had an exceedingly prosperous business. The American 
Middlings Purifier Company secured a reissue of patents 
granted many years before to a man named Cochrane, 
on the ground that the original patents included the 
idea of the purifier. The stockholders of this company 
and those of the Smith Company combined, and formed 
the Consolidated Middlings Purifier, not to manufacture 
and sell machines, but to prosecute alleged infringers of 
their patents and, if possible, to secure a monopoly of a 
business that was proving highly profitable. 
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John A. Christian 


Meantime, millers had bought and were using puri¬ 
fiers made by several concerns and the Smith interests 
undertook to collect royalties on all machines other than 
those made by themselves. Many suits were brought 
for this purpose and vigorously pressed. The spread 
of this litigation forced the millers of the country to 
unite for self protection. The Millers* National Asso¬ 
ciation was organized for this purpose, and John A. 
Christian, later its president, became chairman of the 
executive committee, charged with the millers* defense 
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proceedings. Then followed several years of expensive 
litigation. 

Both Edmund N. LaCroix and his brother Nicholas 
died within a few months of each other in 1874, having 
profited little by their work. They left their rights to 
their families in the charge of Joseph LaCroix, the son 
of Edmund. They had established a small business for 
the manufacture and sale of the original machine and 
this was continued for a time after their deaths by 
Joseph LaCroix, who was rather indolent and a poor 
man of business. 

At the beginning of the purifier litigation, the 
LaCroix family, then residing in Rochester, New York, 
were offered a very considerable sum for their patents by 
the Smith interests. This they refused, preferring to 
stand by the millers in their fight. This exceptional 
loyalty was the ruin of the LaCroix family and was ill 
rewarded. 

To avoid further expensive litigation, a compromise 
was finally effected between the organized millers and the 
Consolidated Middlings Purifier Company, whereby, in 
consideration of an agreement to buy and use only Smith 
machines in future, the suits were dismissed and claims 
for royalties waived, millers being licensed under the 
Cochrane-Sjnith patents. 

In this settlement, the moral if not the legal rights 
of the LaCroix heirs were strangely overlooked by the 
millers. No arrangement was made to reimburse them 
for the loss made when they refused to sell their patents 
to the purifier combination, nor was any provision made 
whereby LaCroix could continue to sell his machine to 
millers under the agreement. On the contrary, the fact 
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that the millers agreed to use only Smith machines in 
the future made it practically impossible for Joseph 
LaCroix to continue in business. 

Looking back, it would seem that the millers, in mak¬ 
ing their settlement, might readily have protected the 
LaCroix family in recognition of its loyalty, and that 
their neglect to do so showed ingratitude and callousness. 
On the other hand, there were probably extenuating cir¬ 
cumstances to account for this apparent disregard of a 
moral obligation; those representing the millers in the 
settlement may have known nothing of the offer made 
by the opposition to the LaCroix heirs; Joseph LaCroix 
had no ability to present his case strongly before the 
millers, and they were undoubtedly entirely ignorant of 
the very desperate straits to which the family was re¬ 
duced by the compromise with the Smith interests. 

The latter did not long profit by the monopoly which 
this settlement gave them. For a time the Smith Mid¬ 
dlings Company made enormous profits. As long as 
wise and conservative management controlled, it pros¬ 
pered, but Smith became impatient of the restraints 
imposed by his associates and, acquiring control him¬ 
self, forced their retirement. By reckless extravagance 
and bad management he wrecked the company, and ten 
years after it had secured a monopoly of the business it 
collapsed in a disastrous failure. 

Evil days befell the LaCroix family. The purifier 
business, its only support, was abandoned; Joseph and 
his wife (he had married his cousin) went to a town 
near Chicago where he endeavored to make a living by 
teaching French and failed at it. Some members of the 
family died and the others found refuge with relatives 
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in Canada. Dire poverty came upon Joseph and his 
wife. He appeared at a millers’ convention appealing 
for aid, and a purse sufficient to relieve his immediate 
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needs was raised for him. Later, The Northwestern 
Miller, learning of his distress, made an appeal to the 
milling public in his behalf. The response brought 
several thousand dollars. When this was exhausted, he 
and his wife, now grown old and broken by sorrow and 
want, drifted to Minneapolis. 

Thereafter until his death a small group familiar 
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with his history, consisting of several milling firms and 
The Northwestern Miller, gave him a regular pension 
sufficient to enable the old couple to live comfortably. 
When he died, Mrs. LaCroix returned to Canada, where 
a few surviving relatives received and cared for her. In 
the Washburn mill LaCroix built his first purifier, and 
it was the company which operated this mill which, 
through one of its employees, detailed for the purpose, 
collected and administered the pension which sustained 
the last of his family. 

In addition to the development of the LaCroix puri¬ 
fier into a practical machine in 1870-1871, George H. 
Christian had been quietly carrying on some experiments 
of his own. The “ Vermillion” flour at Hastings, Min¬ 
nesota, made in a mill owned by Stephen Gardner, 
which on his death came into the possession of Charles 
Espenschied, who is still living, had attained high repu¬ 
tation for quality. Mr. Christian believed that its su¬ 
periority was due, not to the excellent wheat used in its 
manufacture, but to two reductions, or grindings, and to 
the removal of some of the bran before the second reduc¬ 
tion. Even before he had an opportunity to test the 
purifier, he had tried, without much success, to purify 
middlings by using reels. 

The introduction of the middlings purifier immedi¬ 
ately brought about great changes in milling methods 
which eventually evolved the gradual reduction, high 
grinding process. The object of the miller thereupon 
became to make as much middlings and as little flour 
as possible on the first grinding. The stones were set 
high, so to merely break the kernels of wheat, and were 
run at a velocity of 100 to 150 revolutions a minute, 
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instead of 250 to 300, as formerly. The middlings thus 
produced were purified on the new machine and the 
lighter particles removed by an exhaust fan, the fine 
middlings passed through a sieve and the larger bits of 
grain, the bran and adhering middlings, were drawn off 
as “tailings.” These were reground and the purifying 
process repeated. Finally, the purified middlings were 
ground into flour. 

This process, necessitating two or three extra grind¬ 
ings, was slower than the old one, but the results at¬ 
tained by it were well worth the time and expense, for 
the flour thus produced was fine and free from specks. 
The success of all inventions must, in the end, be de¬ 
termined by their economical results; the demand and 
the price of the product to which they are applied. 

In this respect, the middlings purifier was mag¬ 
nificently successful. It not only completely removed 
the disadvantage, which had handicapped Northwestern 
farmers and millers alike, under which Spring Wheat 
had been laboring, laying bare the secret, long hidden in 
the berry, but flour made from Spring Wheat immedi¬ 
ately advanced to a premium over all other flours in the 
eastern markets. Being hard, Spring Wheat did not 
crush as easily as softer varieties, hence it produced 
a greater proportion of middlings; it contained less 
starch and more gluten, and therefore had more rising 
power, or strength, when made into flour. 

To show that LaCroix had done something more than 
imitate the French machine, which he either remem¬ 
bered or had found described in detail in his French 
book, the subsequent experience of Mr. Christian, who 
ordered from France and installed in the Washburn 
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mill several French purifiers, is in evidence. These ma¬ 
chines had fans that exhausted into the mill and, while 
they were fairly successful in cleaning the middlings, 



Tue Third Stage: The Water Mill 

the dust they created was so great that the millers were 
obliged to tie wet sponges over their mouths. The type 
of purifier developed in America was much more satis¬ 
factory and became the model for the world, large num¬ 
bers of them being later exported to foreign countries. 
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While the Americans may not justly claim that they 
originated the major inventions that brought about the 
revolution in milling that was soon to follow the advent 
of the middlings purifier, yet they have the undoubted 
right to the distinction of having adapted them to the 
necessities of milling, in this country, to have perfected 
and made them practical to a far greater degree than 
the crude, heavy, and cumbersome machines in use in 
Europe where human labor was comparatively cheap and 
labor-saving devices not so essential. 

Such early milling engineers as William D. Gray, 
Stevens and Odell were quick to see the economical ad¬ 
vantages of machines, some of them long before origi¬ 
nated and perhaps patented in Europe, where for many 
years they had lain dormant and unutilized, to perfect 
and apply them to American milling problems, and to 
achieve highly satisfactory results. 

Of these pioneer engineers and mill builders William 
D. Gray, of Milwaukee, a native of Scotland, was the 
most able and progressive. Governor Washburn and 
William H. Dunwoody had great confidence in his sound 
judgment and mechanical knowledge, and later employed 
him in the planning and equipment of the Washburn 
mills built in their time. In all such work, however, 
William de la Barre, to whom extended reference will 
be made hereafter, bore a most important part. Gov¬ 
ernor Washburn gave this young Austrian his confidence 
in his plans for the development of his interests 
in Minneapolis and found him both intelligent and 
loyal. 

Mr. Gray, who possessed Scotch thrift and sound 
common sense, did not allow the fruits of his work to 
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escape him in the fashion of most inventors of his time. 
He profited largely by the demand for his services which 
followed his early operations in Minneapolis and else¬ 
where, invested shrewdly and died not many years ago, 
possessed of an ample fortune. In his memoirs, written 
for and published in The Northwestern Miller about 
ten years ago, he says that the mills which first applied 
the purifier in Minneapolis endeavored to keep its use 
secret. “ No Admittance ” was the legend inscribed over 
the doors of these mills, as well as those at Hastings, 
Northfield and Dundas, where the machine was early 
applied. Sometimes a man was stationed at the entrance 
to enforce this prohibition. 

With the demand for new process flour exceeding the 
supply, and the profits on its manufacture and sale said 
to be, at a minimum, a dollar a barrel, and with purifier 
makers exploiting the advantages of their machines, 
either openly or covertly, the secret could not be long 
kept and in a very short time all the Spring Wheat mills 
in the country were installing middlings purifiers and 
sharing, according to their capacity, in the profits accru¬ 
ing from their operation. Winter Wheat millers, long 
predominant in the eastern markets, became anxious and 
restless and many of them began to try the use of the 
purifier with a view to regaining their lost advantage. 

In these days when flour is sold at an infinitesimal 
and often at a totally invisible profit, the gains following 
the introduction of new process milling seem fabulous 
and the good old days of the past appear like the golden 
age of milling. It should be remembered, however, that 
being ground by the old and slow millstone process, the 
output of the mills at best was comparatively small, and 
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even though it brought a large profit for each barrel, the 
number of barrels produced would today be regarded as 
insignificant. Many comparatively unknown country 
mills now make more flour than the so-called great 
Washburn mill which, in 1871, was regarded as a marvel 
of productivity. Another advance in milling methods, 
which was soon .to follow the introduction of the purifier, 
made this enormous increase in individual mill capacity 
possible. 

The sudden demand for Spring Wheat flour and 
the comfortable margin between cost and selling price 
afforded an opportunity which Cadwallader C. Wash¬ 
burn, now Governor of Wisconsin, was not slow in realiz¬ 
ing. His first mill had been a success, there was no 
danger that the Falls of Saint Anthony would recede 
or collapse and the. production of Spring Wheat was 
rapidly increasing throughout the Northwest, in response 
to that wonderful fertilizer, an advanced price. 

He began the building of another mill in Minneapolis 
on a far greater scale than the original one. This was 
completed in 1874, machinery of the most modern kind 
being installed by John Webster of Detroit, Michigan, 
regarded as one of the best millwrights in America. 
This new mill was one of the largest that had ever been 
erected. It was 138 feet long and 100 feet wide, six 
and a half stories in height, with a capacity three times 
that of the first Washburn mill. It is somewhat con¬ 
fusing that these mills were not designated according to 
the order in which they were built, but according to their 
size. Thus the first mill was called the Washburn B, 
and the second to be erected the Washburn A. 

By this time Governor Washburn’s interests in Min- 
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The Wasiiburx A Mill in 1873 
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neapolis had grown so large and his absences on account 
of his official duties so frequent, that he considered it 
necessary to appoint a representative to attend to them 
while he was away. Being a good judge of character he 
fortunately selected Colonel Charles J. Martin for this 
important position. He had been an aide on General 
Washburn’s staff during the Civil War, and his secretary 
when he became governor. In the copartnership agree¬ 
ment it is stipulated that Colonel Martin was to receive a 
certain definite salary and a portion of the profits. In 
his connection with the Washburn mills lasting until his 
death in 1910, thirty-six years, Colonel Martin long sur¬ 
vived Governor Washburn, acting as one of the trustees 
of his estate, and subsequently, as will be related in due 
sequence, he occupied highly important positions in the 
firms and the corporation which succeeded to the con¬ 
trol and, finally, the ownership of the property. His 
abilities were especially directed to handling the finances 
of the concern and in this his uprightness of life, his 
scrupulous sense of honor and his probity of character 
proved a most valuable contribution to the varying re¬ 
sources of his associates. 

As it is the purpose of the author to endeavor to show 
that it is not large financial means or even great genius 
and opportunity, so much as character that permanently 
and firmly builds up an enduring industrial undertak¬ 
ing, and that each man serving it, be his responsibilities 
large or small, necessarily and unavoidably builds into 
the structure that part of him which is worthy, honor¬ 
able and unselfish and, if he possesses not in him such 
attributes, his contribution to the fabric is but transient 
and of small value, this may be an opportune place in 
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which to speak of the faithfulness, the devotion and the 
personal characteristics of Colonel Martin as the writer 
knew him. 



The Dutch Wind Mill 

Young men are somewhat prone to fancy that people 
they know suggest characters they admire in history or 
fiction. To my mind Colonel Martin much resembled 
Thackeray’s Colonel Newcome. I could always imagine 
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him facing a dire calamity with calm dignity and re¬ 
served demeanor. His manner was gentle and his voice 
low. His kindliness was unfailing and he was generous 
and lenient in his judgment of others. Behind these 
outward manifestations, there was, firmly and ineradi- 
eally intrenched, a foundation of responsibility, stead¬ 
fastness in good purpose, and high honor. During my 
acquaintance with him, extending over a quarter of a 
century, he never failed to equal the ideal I had privately 
formed of him. 

In 1874-1875 George H. Christian operated both the 
Washburn mills A and B, but, from 1875 to 1878, the 
firm of J. A. Christian and Company, consisting of 
Governor Washburn and two brothers of George H. Chris¬ 
tian, John A. and Llewellyn Christian, was formed to con¬ 
trol the A mill, while a partnership with Christopher G. 
Hazard, as Washburn and Hazard, handled the B mill. 

Two new and very important personalities, both des¬ 
tined to perform leading parts in the story of the milling 
enterprise founded by Governor Washburn, joined it in 
1877. One, William Hood Dunwoody, came from Phila¬ 
delphia. An account of his connection with milling will 
be given later. The other, John Crosby, like the Wash¬ 
burns, was from Maine, where his people had lived since 
colonial days. He was born there in 1829, the third of 
the family to bear the same name, his father and his 
grandfather both being called John Crosby. He married 
Miss Olive Muzzy, daughter of Franklin Muzzy, of 
Bangor, and sister of Mrs. William D. Washburn. Their 
two sons, John Crosby and Franklin M. Crosby are now, 
1925, respectively chairman of the board and one of the 
vice presidents of the Washburn Crosby Company. 
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As John Crosby was a man of great force and inde¬ 
pendence of character, it is probable that his decision to 
leave Maine and establish himself in Minneapolis was 
due to no influence but his own, and that he was attracted 
by the growing reputation of the place as one of rapidly 
developing opportunity. The same year of his arrival, 
the firm of Washburn, Hazard and Company was dis¬ 
solved, and the operation of the Washburn B mill un¬ 
dertaken by a partnership called Washburn, Crosby and 
Company, composed of Cadwallader C. Washburn, his 
brother William D. Washburn and John Crosby. This 
was on September 5, 1877. 

It is a curious fact that none of these partners was a 
practical miller. Governor Washburn was a public man, 
William D. Washburn a lawyer, and John Crosby’s 
previous experience was obtained in the management of 
a paper mill in which his father was interested, and later, 
in an iron foundry and machine shop in Bangor. There 
were many problems and pitfalls in flour milling then, 
as now, which might well have restrained less confident 
men from embarking in the business without some previ¬ 
ous practical experience, but these men from Maine were 
not timid souls; they relied upon the sound principles 
underlying every successful business, however great it 
may be, principles of fair and honorable dealing, quite 
simple, yet not always practiced, to see them through 
whatever difficulties were in store for them, and their 
reliance was not in vain. 

William D. Washburn, although he subsequently 
owned mills of his own, never gave to their operation 
much of his personal attention. He delegated such work 
to others, having ambitions for a public career, in com- 
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William D. Washburn 


mon with his older brothers, whose distinguished ex¬ 
ample doubtless fired his imagination. These finally 
placed him, years afterward, in the United States Sen¬ 
ate, where he made a strong impression by his stubborn 
adherence to his own convictions, even when they led 
him counter to the dictates of his party. 

This was shown in his vote on what was called “ The 
Force Bill,” which greatly endeared him to the Demo¬ 
cratic leaders of the South, although he was himself an 
ardent Republican. He had large ideas of the railway 
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development of the Northwest, sometimes far in advance 
of his time, the practical exploitation of which with their 
auxiliary enterprises, cost him several fortunes. Thus 
he built the Minneapolis and Saint Louis Railway for a 
connection with the South, and was very largely respon¬ 
sible for the construction of the Minneapolis, Saint Paul 
and Sault Sainte Marie Railway, giving an outlet to the 
East, subsequently of the very greatest value to Minne¬ 
apolis and especially its milling interests. 

Dogmatic and sometimes even arrogant, he insisted 
always upon doing things in his own way, regardless of 
restraint or advice of others, and was not always easy 
to work with. He was an anachronism, being essentially 
an aristocrat in a very democratic environment. Withal, 
like his brother, the Governor, he was a genius and had 
unbounded faith in the future of Minneapolis and the 
Northwest, although, unlike him, he did not always 
count the cost of his ventures. For this very reason, 
perhaps, his contribution to the welfare and develop¬ 
ment of the Northwest was enormous and far-reaching. 
His personality was unique and his almost boyish en¬ 
thusiasms infectious. 

The preoccupation of William D. Washburn, and the 
frequent absences of Governor Washburn in the capital 
of Wisconsin, left the responsibility for the conduct 
of the affairs of the newly formed partnership upon 
the broad shoulders of John Crosby, who assumed 
them easily and cheerfully, having a keen sense of 
humor and never taking himself or his associates too 
seriously. 

He was a most lovable man, notable for his splendid 
integrity and his rugged, simple, frank character. No 
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one ever needed to ask John Crosby to sign his name to 
anything he agreed to do. His word was sufficient, and 
the fact was so generally recognized that in transactions 
involving large sums of money, his verbal assent to the 
terms was accepted as final. 

Of Governor Washburn it was said by George H. 
Christian, who greatly admired him, that “he never 
forgot his dignity.” Mr. Crosby, while he had sufficient 
dignity, was more approachable, friendly and democratic. 
Pages might be written of his kindly humor including 
innumerable anecdotes of his apt comments on current 
events. On ’change he is a tradition, and those v who 
knew him still speak of him with affection and the 
kindling smile which precedes some happy reminiscence 
connected with him. 

He had the knack of epitomizing a situation in few 
words. Once, when the possibility of forming a com¬ 
bination to control the milling business was being cas¬ 
ually discussed, he said, “ It’s impossible. Anyone can 
grow wheat or build a flour mill. It’s like trying to 
monopolize potato raising.” 

He had a great voice, and it was his habit to raise it 
if he became interested until sometimes it boomed so 
loud that it could be heard all over the place. One day 
a conference was being held in his office and one of his 
associates arose and closed the transom, saying that it 
was not desirable that everyone in the building should 
hear the discussion, whereupon John Crosby laughed 
and told this story on himself. 

One of the men who worked for him in Maine had 
the habit of getting drunk periodically. When in this 
state he would go home, smash the furniture and chase 
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his family out into the streets. Mr. Crosby was dis¬ 
gusted with him and, on his return to work after one 
of these performances, he called him into his office and 
vigorously remonstrated with him. 

“ I told him what a good-for-nothing he was. I told 
him of all the mean things I had seen him do and of all 
the meaner things I had heard of his doing, and what 
would become of him if he did not mend his ways. 
When I had finished dressing him down he said, meekly, 
‘What you have said is all true enough, Mr. Crosby. 
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I’ve did ’em all, but there ’s one thing you don’t seem 
to know. I’m not deaf! ’ ” 

According to John S. Dodge, who for many years was 
a head miller in the Washburn mills and thus came in 
frequent contact with Mr. Crosby, the Washburn dignity 
was occasionally the object of his humor. For instance, 
one day the stencil cutter brought to him for his ap¬ 
proval a design for a new barrel-head brand. It was 
crescent shaped, and the first and last letters were 
smaller than those forming the middle name of Wash¬ 
burn, Crosby and Company. Mr. Crosby glanced at it 
and shook his head. 

“It’s no use, William, no use at all. It will never 
do. You might as well spell God with a small g, as 
Washburn with a small w.” 

Years after he came to Minneapolis, he was elected 
president of the Millers’ National Association. He was 
not only an able and effective head of that organization, 
but he imparted to the deliberations over which he pre¬ 
sided a good humor and the salt of wit which they had 
never before had and became very popular among his 
fellow millers throughout the country. During his ad¬ 
ministration a mass convention was held in Saint Louis 
and a number of Minneapolis millers, including Mr. 
Crosby, attended it. He was a delightful traveling 
companion, and those who accompanied him on the trip 
greatly enjoyed his company. 

An incident which occurred during this convention 
illustrates his frank character. The regular business 
sessions of the association had been finished and the hos¬ 
pitable millers of Saint Louis had concluded the conven¬ 
tion with a steamboat excursion down the river. Mr. 
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Crosby had taken part in all the proceedings. It had 
been a strenuous day and, after dining well at the Uni¬ 
versity Club, a party, composed chiefly of millers from 
Minneapolis and Buffalo, were the guests of several 
Saint Louis millers at the Saint Louis Club. 

Naturally the conversation turned to trade topics. v 
The Interstate Commerce Commission had recently been 
formed to carry out the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and the Saint Louis millers were very 
jubilant over the fact, believing it meant a readjustment 
of freight rates which would be to their advantage and a 
handicap to the millers of Minneapolis. Several of them 
insisted upon discussing this matter. Mr. Crosby lis¬ 
tened to them courteously and said nothing. Finally 
they pressed him for his opinion on the subject, but he 
evaded an answer, not wishing to take issue with his 
kindly hosts. 

The hour grew late and still interstate commerce con¬ 
tinued to be the topic and many of those present ex¬ 
pressed themselves, usually on the Saint Louis side of the 
controversy. At last Mr. Crosby, being urged to say 
something and finding his reticence misunderstood, 
brought his brawny hand down on the table with a re¬ 
sounding bang, which jarred the glasses and brought 
some of them crashing to the floor, and then spoke his 
mind in no uncertain tones. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, "I don’t want to be ungra¬ 
cious and I would rather not express myself here and 
now on this subject, but since you will have it, here is 
my opinion. You need not concern yourself with what 
is going to happen to the millers of Minneapolis. We 
are not tied down to the railway lines leading through 
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Chicago to the eastern and foreign markets. We have 
waterways and other 'railways leading to the East and 
the seaboard. We will get out all right and at favorable 
rates. You think' this Interstate Commerce Act, with 
its provisions concerning the long haul and the short 
haul, is going to benefit Saint Louis millers, but I say 
you are mistaken. You will find it in the future a very 
serious handicap to the extension of your markets. This 
is my judgment, anyhow.” 

After this emphatic utterance, the subject was 
dropped, but although Mr. Crosby had expressed himself 
with vigor and his views were in direct opposition to 
their own, the Saint Louis millers took no offense at his 
remarks but rather admired him the more for the sin¬ 
cerity and frankness of his speech. 

Under the active management of Mr. Crosby, the 
Washburn B prospered. The demand for Spring Wheat 
flour in the East continued to grow and the possibility 
of a great export trade in flour was recognized by Gov¬ 
ernor Washburn and a third mill was planned by him. 
For the practical realization of his vision of a future 
market abroad another man suited for the preliminary 
work of introducing the flour was necessary, and Gov¬ 
ernor Washburn found him in William Hood Dunwoody, 
who joined the growing organization in 1877 and re¬ 
mained connected with it for thirty-six years, until his 
death. 

Mr. Dunwoody was born in Chester County, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, in 1841. For three generations before him his 
ancestors had been farmers there. His mother was a 
Quaker and from her he acquired the quiet unassuming 
manner, the gentle courtesy and the slow, deliberate 
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speech which marked him. He attended school in Phila¬ 
delphia from the age of fourteen until he was eighteen, 
and then entered the office of his uncle, who was in the 
grain and flour business in that city. 

When he was twenty-three years old he was, senior 
partner in the firm of Dunwoody and Robertson, flour 
merchants. In 1869 he went to Minneapolis to purchase 
flour for eastern firms and, being favorably impressed by 
what he saw there, decided to make it his future home. 
Accordingly, he removed to Minneapolis in 1871 and 
became a partner in two milling firms, Tiffany, Dun- 
woody and Company, operating the Arctic, and H. Har¬ 
row and Company, operating the Union mill. 

In 1875 he helped organize the Minneapolis Millers* 
Association formed for the purpose of buying wheat for 
the local mills, and, for a time, acted as its general agent. 
Country elevators at that time were comparatively few 
and buyers were obliged to go where the wheat was 
grown in order to purchase it. The Association ap¬ 
pointed agents who bought for the joint account of its 
members, thus avoiding the unnecessary expense of in¬ 
dividual buyers. 

This plan of cooperation in buying worked very well 
for several years, but was ultimately abandoned when 
lines of elevators covering the wheat growing territory 
had been established. Its success led to a suggestion by 
Governor Washburn that the same method be applied to 
the selling of flour abroad and that the Minneapolis 
millers send a representative to Europe to develop a 
market there. The other millers did not favor this plan 
and upon their - refusal to cooperate with him, he re¬ 
solved to carry it out individually. Knowing of Mr. 
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The writer was once told by Mr. Dunwoody of his 
experiences abroad and the difficulties he met in placing 
Minneapolis flour on the British market, and, also, of the 
fine enthusiasm of Governor Washburn when he first 
told him of his plans. “ Go to England,” said he, “ start 
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Dunwoody’s experience as a flour merchant in Phila¬ 
delphia, he selected him as his foreign representative 
and imparted to him his enthusiastic belief in the pos¬ 
sibilities of a great export trade. 
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the people there buying our flour, and, where stand 
these mills, which now seem so large, will be erected 
others far surpassing them in importance and capacity.” 

Mr. Dunwoody did so. and met a most discouraging 
reception. American flour had been imported, but 
chiefly through exporters and not direct from the mills. 
These exporters purchased the flour from all parts of 
the country, resacked and put their own brands upon it; 
consequently it was seldom uniform and the importer 
had no way of knowing what kind of flour he was 
purchasing. The results had been unsatisfactory and 
British buyers were very conservative about trying in¬ 
novations. 

Minneapolis was very remote and almost unknown; 
it was suggested that, if Mr. Dunwoody wished to sell 
his flour in England, he should handle it through some 
New York exporter who had already established con¬ 
nections in London. There were difficulties also in the 
way of financing direct sales which seemed insurmount¬ 
able, for the simple, smooth-working system of flour ex¬ 
porting now in use, by means of which buyer, seller and 
banker are alike amply protected, was entirely unknown. 

British millers opposed the importation of American 
flour and naturally they did their utmost to discourage 
it. Its very whiteness was used as an argument against 
it, for British flour was dark and consequently foreign 
flour must contain deleterious adulterants, such as alum 
or white earth, to give it the color it had. British flour 
was made entirely of wheat and if it was dark it was only 
because it was natural and not artificially treated. The 
middlings purifier had not yet found its way into British 
mills. 
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It was odd that Mr. Dunwoody, as he has told me, 
found in William Dunham, then editor and proprietor 
of The Miller, of London, the exponent of British mill¬ 
ing, a good friend who was able to help him by many 
suggestions in overcoming these difficulties, and in estab¬ 
lishing beyond question the purity of his flour. 

While sometimes sore discouraged, Mr. Dunwoody 
was never dismayed by the obstacles he encountered as a 
missionary for Minnesota flour, but with quiet persist¬ 
ence labored on. By twenty years’ experience in the 
flour trade he was qualified to show the merits of the 
product he offered, but a greater qualification was his 
temperament. He was deliberate, quiet and never in a 
hurry, characteristics which aided him in overcoming the 
British prejudice against the nervous, impulsive, eager 
type of American they had known. With a Scotch name 
and Scotch ancestry he could understand the British 
character. It was in Glasgow, Scotland, that he made 
his first actual sale to Bruce and Wilson. This success 
helped him subsequently to sell to importers in England 
and Ireland. Many of the firms to whom Mr. Dunwoody 
sold flour on this trip in 1877, nearly fifty years ago, 
remain customers of the Washburn Crosby Company 
to this very day. 

Having successfully accomplished his mission and 
laid the foundation of the great export trade in Minne¬ 
apolis flour which followed, without which the phe¬ 
nomenal growth of the milling industry in the North¬ 
west during the next decade would have been impossible, 
Mr. Dunwoody returned home. The development of the 
export business on the continent subsequently followed. 

Although Mr. Dunwoody took a leading part in the 
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later history of the Washburn Crosby Company during 
his long connection with it, in two conspicuous instances 
his services were of preeminent importance. The first 
was when he successfully carried out the plan of Gov¬ 
ernor Washburn for exporting Minneapolis flour to 
Great Britain, being 
the first to sell it there; 
the next when, many 
years later, he went to 
Philadelphia and, 
on behalf of himself 
and his associates, pur¬ 
chased the mills now 
belonging to the com¬ 
pany from the rep¬ 
resentatives of the 
Washburn estate; 
events separated by a 
lapse of twenty-one 
years of eventful mill¬ 
ing history. 

In anticipation of the increased demand for flour 
which would come from the new outlet abroad, the con¬ 
struction of a large extension of the Washburn B mill 
was begun in the spring of 1878. This was later to be¬ 
come the Washburn C mill. The extension of trade in 
the domestic markets was also taxing the existing capa¬ 
city of the Washburn mills. 

The credit for this increase, apart from the intrinsic 
merit of the flour itself, belongs largely to George G. 
Barnum who, a resident of Duluth, is still living and 
still interested in the company the foundation of which 
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he helped to build. Born in Buffalo, New York, in 1843, 
after finishing his course in the high school, at the age 
of eighteen he enlisted in the army as a private and 
served throughout the Civil War, participated in many 
battles and emerged with a captain’s commission. 

He was then twenty-three. For a time he was in the 
wholesale grocery business in East Saginaw, Michigan. 
To escape fever and ague he removed to Saint Paul in 
1868. There he joined a party engaged in surveying the 
line of the Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad from 
Saint Paul to Duluth, now a part of the Great Northern 
Railway system. When the road was completed, two 
years later, he became its purchasing agent and pay¬ 
master, holding the position for two years. 

Later he became part owner of a steamer on Lake 
Superior, plying between Duluth and Houghton, Michi¬ 
gan. He bought a thousand barrels of Washburn flour 
and tried to sell it in the copper country in and about 
Houghton, but without success, as the merchants were 
accustomed to buy flour made from Winter Wheat, either 
from the mills at Saginaw or those in Chicago. 

How this apparently unlucky venture ultimately be¬ 
came a profitable one and influenced Mr. Barnum’s 
business future is told in his own words: “We carried 
that flour back and forth all summer, and in the fall 
dumped it on the dock at Hancock, telling the merchants 
there was a thousand barrels of flour which they could 
have by going after it, if they should be caught short 
of flour in the winter. As it happened, the last boat 
from Chicago was frozen in, the flour they anticipated 
did not arrive and, rather than haul it by team from 
L’Asne, Michigan, to Houghton, of necessity they took 
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my flour. I did not know anything about this until 
spring, when, much to my surprise, I received an order 
for a carload each from all the merchants in the county. 
They paid me the market price for the flour used during 
the winter, and from that day to this 1 do not think a 
barrel of Winter Wheat flour has entered that country. 

“ I made a good profit on this flour for myself, but 
feeling sure that the merchants would seek to buy their 
flour direct from the mills, I told them that that would 
be the proper thing for them to do; and if they would 
promise to buy their flour direct from me I would give 
up doing business for myself and work with the mill.” 

Mr. Barnum went to Minneapolis to see Mr. Hazard, 
at that time, 1877, Governor Washburn’s partner in the 
operation of the Washburn B mill. To him lie suggested 
that, instead of consigning flour to the East, it would be 
advantageous to have a salesman travel about and make 
direct sales to the merchants. Mr. Hazard accepted the 
suggestion and offered Mr. Barnum the position. He 
thus became the first traveling salesman employed by 
the Washburn mills and started eastward, stopping at 
several cities on the way. His first sale was made to Mr. 
Willis Howe, of the Palmer House, Chicago, who ordered 
a carload of flour and for many years thereafter con¬ 
tinued to purchase his flour from the same mill. 

Continuing his trip, he sold flour at several points, 
although the competition of the large number of local 
mills then in operation, especially in western New York, 
made it difficult to place the Minnesota product. Be¬ 
ginning with Portland, Maine, he visited most of the 
cities on or near the Atlantic coast, going as far south as 
Washington. 
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At Philadelphia he found five thousand barrels of 
Washburn flour stored, consigned to Hoffman and Com¬ 
pany. Mr. Hazard had instructed him to find out why 
this flour remained unsold. He was told that the firm 
had on hand flour equally good, from other mills, which 
was selling at twenty-five cents a barrel less than the 
price made for the Washburn and Hazard brand. A con¬ 
cession had been asked for, but Mr. Hazard declined to 
reduce the price. 

Mr. Barnum had learned that Mr. Hazard had 
secured from the Minneapolis Millers’ Association about 
three hundred thousand bushels of wheat for which, be¬ 
lieving wheat would soon advance in price, he had paid 
a premium of about thirty cents a bushel above the price 
other Minneapolis millers were willing to pay. Not long 
after, wheat advanced to this figure and even beyond it. 
Mr. Barnum had been keeping in touch with the situa¬ 
tion and was of the opinion that wheat would soon de¬ 
cline. He therefore authorized Hoffman and Company 
to sell three thousand barrels of the stored flour at 
twenty-five cents a barrel reduction, which they did. 

When he arrived in Washington he received a tele¬ 
gram from Mr. Hazard stating that his services were no 
longer required and instructing him to return to Minne¬ 
apolis. To this he responded that, on his way West, he 
would stop in Buffalo for a few days and if there was 
anything about the business he had done that required 
explanation, Mr. Hazard might write him there. 

Realizing that he had exceeded his authority in re¬ 
ducing the price to the Philadelphia concern despite Mr. 
Hazard’s refusal to concede it, he went to Buffalo ex¬ 
pecting that his unwarranted action would cost him his 
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place. Fortunately for him, in a few days the wheat 
market declined, as he had expected it would, and he 
received a telegram from Mr. Hazard asking him to 
ignore the previous one and to resume his work. 

He introduced Washburn’s flour to many bakers and 
grocers throughout the East, established lasting and 
mutually profitable trade connections, and did the neces¬ 
sary pioneer work which led later to the establishment 
of the branch offices of the company. He continued his 
efforts with even greater success after Mr. Crosby had 
taken over the management of the mill. How great a 
factor he was in keeping up the demand for flour, in 
those days when the capacity of the mills was small and 
one or two active salesmen might well dispose of their 
entire output, is illustrated by the story that one morn¬ 
ing Mr. Crosby was looking over the mail and came upon 
a great lot of orders from Mr. Barnum. “ Earle,” he 
called out to his clerk, “wire Barnum to come home. 
He *s selling more flour than I can make! ” 



CHAPTER IV 

The Catastrophe and the Spirit Which Met 
and Overcame It 

N ever had the prospects for the future of Minne¬ 
apolis and particularly those of the Washburn 
milling enterprise seemed so bright as in the 
spring of 1878. The town was growing fast both in 
population and importance and its enterprising citizens 
were increasingly prosperous. The wide prairies of 
Minnesota and Dakota gave promise of an unlimited 
supply of hard Spring Wheat, becoming recognized the 
world over for its superior bread-making qualities. 

The mills of Minneapolis, having been the first to in¬ 
stall the purifier, were reaping the benefits, the profits 
in flour-making were highly satisfactory, the demand for 
their product taxed the mills to their utmost capacity 
and they were operating day and night to satisfy it, 
with the prospect that a large export trade would soon 
develop which would require still larger mills and still 
greater activity. 

Work on the addition to the Washburn B was almost 
completed. The dreams of the founder, the Man of 
Vision, were coming true and all his prophecies, which 
had once seemed to the sceptical so extravagant and im¬ 
possible, were well on their way to realization in solid 
structures of stone, turning out great quantities of snowy 
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flour and giving steady and remunerative employment 
to a large number of contented operatives. 

On the calm, beautiful morning of May 2 , 1878, a 
visitor to the milling district of Minneapolis might well 
have been impressed by the scene of peaceful activity 
about him. There was dignity and rugged strength in 
the gray stone mills, apparently they were impregnable; 
built to withstand the effects of time and weather, sub¬ 
stantial and enduring, fully equal to all demands upon 
them which might be made for a hundred years to come. 
As they were operated entirely by water power, there was 
no smoke to obscure the blue sky above, no soot or grime 
upon their fronts. Within, the millers were busy upon 
their daily tasks and the air was filled with the low, 
pleasant hum of revolving machinery, working in per¬ 
fect unison and in orderly and proper fulfilment of its 
object, each part cooperating with its neighbor in com¬ 
plete accord and harmony. 

The faint and agreeable odor of wheat and flour hung 
about the place, and particles of fine white dust lazily 
floated through the atmosphere, or adhered to the stone 
walls in apparently innocent and harmless fashion. No 
one realized the dangerous and terrific power of these 
atoms when they came together under certain conditions, 
and, in a feeling of the utmost security, the operatives 
went about their work, never dreaming of what was im¬ 
pending. 

The making of flour is always and everywhere an 
exceptionally pleasant kind of occupation, and at no 
time and no place could it have been observed, or par¬ 
ticipated in, under more peaceful and agreeable sur¬ 
roundings, than on this particular May morning and in 
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this newly created milling center, the scene of Contented, 
prosperous and useful activity, underneath an unclouded 
and untroubled sky, but truly is it said, “ Ye know not 
what a day may bring forth/ 5 . Before another sun had 
risen, ruin and desolation had been spread over this 
peaceful scene, and some of those who hopefully and 
contentedly went to their accustomed duties there never 
saw the light of another day on this earth. 

All day the mills ran as usual; by evening the weather 
had grown warmer and it was rather close inside the 
mills. At six o’clock the day crew had quit, and the 
smaller night shift had gone on duty. Without pre¬ 
liminary warning, there came a sudden frightful ex¬ 
plosion, like the sound of a great cannon, the roof of the 
Washburn A mill rose hundreds of feet into the air, fol¬ 
lowed instantly by a sheet of flame. Other explosions 
occurred almost at the same time. The ground shook 
and rocked. Then came the crash of falling stones and 
timbers and the terrible roar of the spreading flames. 

In an incredibly brief time after the first alarm it 
seemed as if the entire west side milling district was 
doomed to complete destruction. Three mills, the Wash- 
bum A, the Humboldt and the Diamond were wrecked 
by explosions. The Pettit, Zenith and Galaxy mills, 
across the platform, caught fire and soon a cooper shop 
and lumber yard contributed to the lurid glare that lit 
up the skies. 

A rising wind swept through the devastated section 
carrying blazing brands over the southern part of the 
city, setting fire to houses and threatening it with de¬ 
struction. A stone from the walls of the Washburn A 
crashed through the roof of a house eight blocks away, 
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the sidewalks and streets leading to the mills were lit¬ 
tered with broken glass and fragments of beams. Every 
window in the neighborhood was broken and even on 
Summit Avenue in Saint Paul, miles away, panes of 
glass were shattered by the shock of the explosion. 

The citizens of Minneapolis at first thought that an 
earthquake had occurred and hurried from their houses 
to seek safety in the streets; they saw flames rising from 
the milling district and rushed thither in excited crowds. 
The fire department acted promptly and the firemen 
labored heroically to prevent the spread of the fire. In 
this they were successful, confining it to the section in 
which it had originated; therein was such intense heat 
and such a seething mass of flames that, until they sub¬ 
sided, but little could be done to check the fire. All 
night long the firemen worked and behind them stood 
the crowd, composed of all classes, lawyers, merchants, 
day-time mill operatives, men from the sawmills and, 
saddest of all, a little group of wailing women whose 
husbands or sons were on the night shift and, as they 
feared, doomed to death, for escape or rescue from that 
fiery furnace was impossible. 

When dawn came the fire was out and a vast heap of 
smoldering, smoking ruins was all that remained of the 
Washburn A and five other flour mills that only a few 
hours before had been intact and active. Beneath these 
ruins lay what was left, if anything recognizable, of 
eighteen men, who composed the ill-fated night crews. 
To these death must have come painlessly and instan¬ 
taneously. Had the fire and explosion occurred an hour 
earlier, before the day shift went off duty, the fatalities 
would have been much greater, as only comparatively 
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few men were required to look after the mills at 
night. 

Of the three mills in which there had been explosions, 
the only remaining evidences of their former existence 
was a confused heap of wreckage. The north wall of the 
Washburn A mill had fallen into the canal, splintering 
into fragments the heavy oak platform and flooding the 
lower floors of the mills across the canal, even as their 
upper floors were burning. Although its great shaft was 
bent and warped by the intense heat and lighter lines of 
shafting were twisted into the semblance of a grape vine, 
the water wheel of the Washburn A continued to revolve 
as steadily as if nothing had happened, significant, per¬ 
haps, of the sturdy character upon which the ruined 
structure was founded which refused to be overcome 
despite disaster. 

Few.who were in the doomed mills at the time sur¬ 
vived to tell of their narrow escapes, for almost all were 
instantly killed. One man who was standing at a win¬ 
dow in one of the mills, was drawn out through it in the 
reaction following the explosion, thrown into the canal 
among the debris and was finally rescued almost drowned 
and badly burned. Another sat reading a milling 
journal in the office of the Pettit Mill. He was hurled 
against the wall and managed to make his escape. His 
account of what happened shows with what suddenness 
the catastrophe came and how rapidly the fire advanced. 

“As soon as things quit flying through the air,” he 
said, “I looked out the front window and saw that the 
big mill (the Washburn A) was gone, and the canal was 
full of stone and stuff. The place where the mill had 
stood was a mass of flame, and the elevator was on fire 
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from top to bottom. I saw that our mill must burn, as 
the sacks on the packing floor were all on fire. It seemed 
as if a sheet of flame had been blown through the mill, 
igniting only light stuff.” 

There was a millwright in the Washburn A who, 
his work for the day being over, need not have stayed 
after six o’clock, and could thus have escaped, but for 
his little grandchild for whom he was making a toy, per¬ 
haps one of those mill wheels which, being put in a 
current of water, revolve so merrily and give such keen 
delight to children. He remained to finish this and 
while he was working at it, his thoughts no doubt on the 
pleasure he would give the little child, he perished at his 
task. 

The cause of the disaster, although not entirely new 
in milling history, was for some time a matter of public 
interest and conjecture. There was a rumor that a car 
of dynamite had been standing on the railway tracks 
adjoining the mill and had exploded. Another, more 
ingenious but far more absurd, found some supporters. 
It was that the turbines had, in some unknown way, de¬ 
composed the water flowing through them, generating 
hydrogen gas, which had filled the basements of the mills 
and exploded. 

Those better informed knew that flour dust, under 
certain conditions and circumstances, will, when exposed 
to fire, become a dangerous and exceedingly powerful 
explosive, but heretofore, flour mills being small and the 
quantity of dust produced being less and usually diffused 
more generally in the air, no explosion of any magnitude 
had ever occurred. John S. Dodge, the veteran head 
miller, relates that, in 1871, in a mill in Sparta, Wis- 
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consin, such an explosion happened. A cloud of flour 
dust came in contact with the open flame of a lard-oil 
lamp. A series of sharp explosions followed, but the 
mill was open and no damage done. Particles of dust 
and hanging cobwebs were instantly destroyed, cleaning 
the mill thoroughly. 

Following the Minneapolis explosion, many experi¬ 
ments with flour dust were made at the University of 
Minnesota by two of its professors, Messrs. Peck and 
Peckham. Meetings were held at Market Hall in Minne¬ 
apolis when, before a deeply interested audience of mill 
owners, operatives and townspeople, demonstrations were 
made. In September, 1878, the Scientific American 
published a summary of these investigations and experi¬ 
ments, which showed that flour dust, while not in itself 
an explosive, could, under certain conditions become 
such. If air, filled with it, be exposed to an electric 
spark or glowing charcoal, it did not explode, but, 
brought in contact with an open flame, it did so. 

A slight explosion, itself doing no damage, might, 
however, agitate enough dust to cause a very destructive 
one. This theory corroborates Mr. Dodge’s statement 
that in the Sparta incident, the explosion seemed to run 
through the mill, and also that of the survivor who said 
that “it seemed as if a sheet of flame had been blown 
through the mill.” 

Exactly what happened in the Washburn A mill a 
minute previous to the explosion is unknown. George 
II. Christian’s theory, published in his recollections, 
which appeared in The Northwestern Miller in 1915, 
is probably correct. In April, 1878, only a month 
before the catastrophe, he was in the office of the Wash- 
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burn A when the head miller rushed in crying "The 
mill is on fire ! 99 He hastened into the mill and found 
that an explosion had occurred in the settling chamber 
into which the exhaust from the millstones was blown 
by fans. This air was heavily charged with flour dust. 
No further fire was caused by this incipient explosion. 

Investigating the cause, he found that the fire had 
started between the upper and nether millstones which 
were of flint rock and had undoubtedly been caused by 
a bit of steel passing through the stones. Mr. Christian 
found a dark streak of burned flour from the stone up 
the spout the entire distance to the settling chamber, 
about forty feet. Once ignited this ran like a train of 
gunpowder to the place where the dust exploded. The 
incident made no great impression at the time as flour 
had been ground on millstones for generations and there 
was no record of an explosion from its dust. 

Something similar must have occurred on May 2 , but 
the conditions were more favorable for its disastrous out¬ 
come. There was probably more dust in the settling 
chamber, causing a much greater explosion, blowing the 
flame into the mill and shaking it so that more dust 
was thrown into the air. This catching fire, caused a 
second and a third explosion much greater than the 
initial one and ending in the complete destruction of the 
plant. 

In passing, it should be mentioned that this disas¬ 
trous occurrence led not only to a thorough investigation 
of dust explosions and the discovery of their cause, but 
to the abandonment of the practice of discharging dust 
into a room which, thereby, became a magazine for an 
explosive, to be produced by the mere application of a 
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lighted match, sufficiently powerful to wreck the plant. 
The invention of dust collectors followed and they came 
into common use, effectually solving the problem. 
Modern flour mills are kept entirely free of dust and 
are perfectly safe from the danger of explosions. 

At the time of the disaster Governor Washburn was 
in Madison, Wisconsin, and the news was telegraphed to 
him the same night. He had an appointment for the 
following morning with a member of the board of regents 
of the University of Wisconsin to decide upon the loca¬ 
tion of the astronomical observatory which he had re¬ 
cently given the university. Supposing, of course, that 
he had left for Minneapolis immediately on receipt of 
the sad tidings, the regent was greatly surprised when, 
exactly at nine o’clock, the hour appointed, Governor 
Washburn entered the room, calm and impassive, show¬ 
ing no indication, either in his face or manner, that he 
was disturbed by what had happened. 

When the regent expressed his surprise at his presence 
after the great disaster that had befallen his property 
during the previous night, Governor Washburn quietly 
said that while the loss in property was large, it was of 
no consequence in comparison with the loss of life and 
the general distress to the operatives that it involved; 
the thought of this saddened him. It was his desire to 
proceed at once with the work in hand and, that finished, 
he would go to Minneapolis and exert himself to relieve 
the distress caused by the fire. 

This he did. Albert Hoppin, then editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, in referring to Governor Wash¬ 
burn, as he appeared at this time, wrote in the Anniver¬ 
sary Number of that journal, issued in 1923: “Kather 
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above medium height, strongly and stockily built, with a 
massive head well set above broad shoulders, he was a 
man of commanding personality and of great energy 
and force of character. It was my fortune to come into 
Minneapolis with him after the great explosion. As 
the train pulled by the scene of the disaster, he looked 
out of the window and remarked that it was like Jeru¬ 
salem, not one stone left on another! Two hours later 
he was busy in his shirt sleeves directing the laying out 
of the foundations of a new mill to take the place of the 
one destroyed. Nothing could more strongly illustrate 
the indomitable will and perseverance of the man.” 

There was not one moment’s hesitation on Governor 
Washburn’s part, nor on that of his associates in the 
work of reconstruction. He was then sixty years old and 
past the prime of his existence. He had lived a full and 
active life and in various directions had achieved great 
distinction; he had ample wealth and probably desired, 
most of all, to become a member of the United States 
Senate, a position which, on several occasions, he had 
almost attained. 

The opportunity was now afforded him to retire from 
the milling business, devote himself to public life and 
the pursuit of his long cherished ambition, and thus, 
as age crept on, to enjoy a release from business respon¬ 
sibilities. No such thought seems to have occurred to 
him. Instead, he took his coat off, both figuratively and 
literally, and went to work at helping the sufferers 
from the disaster and rebuilding, on the ruins of the 
old, new structures of even greater magnitude. 

There was much to do. First of all, the families of 
those who had been killed must be provided for. A 
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fund was immediately raised for their relief, to which 
Governor Washburn contributed generously. The men 
out of employment were given work in building the new 
mill, the addition to the Washburn B, which was under 
construction when the explosion occurred. Part of this 
mill was already finished and in use for the storage of 
flour. Governor Washburn decided to double the size 
of this building and to make it a separate mill to be 
known as the Washburn C. On May 4, two days 
after the disaster, he personally marked out the lines 
for its foundation. He also resolved to rebuild the 
A mill, which had been destroyed, but work on this 
was necessarily postponed until the C mill was 
completed. 

A controversy arose when the question of insurance 
came to a settlement and at first it seemed a very seri¬ 
ous one. The insurance companies claimed that their 
policies covered damage by fire and not by explosion, 
and that the loss was not the result of fire but of com¬ 
bustion of flour dust, a risk not included in the terms 
of their policies. There followed, naturally, the im¬ 
portant point as to whether the explosion caused the 
fire, or the fire caused the explosion, and this was dif¬ 
ficult to determine because there was no direct evidence 
obtainable, and the fact that flour dust would not ex¬ 
plode unless exposed to flame had not then been scienti¬ 
fically established. 

The insurance adjusters took a united stand in re¬ 
fusing to pay the loss and for some time the discussion 
was continued. It appeared probable that the millers 
would be unable to recover the insurance without long 
and expensive litigation and the amount involved was 
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so large that, without it, the rebuilding of the ruined 
plants might have to be indefinitely postponed. 

Among themselves the adjusters had agreed to offer 
a settlement on the basis of fifty cents on the dollar, as 
George H. Christian in his memoirs put it, “more 
as a generous concession than an obligation .” Again 
Governor Washburn’s firmness and sense of justice as¬ 
serted itself to good and prompt effect. 

Mr. Christian was present at the conference between 
Governor Washburn and the representatives of the in¬ 
surance companies, acting as the expert advisor of the 
former, and he gives the following account of what 
occurred: 

“After a long discussion in which Mr. Washburn 
bore himself with great dignity, firmly combating their 
stand, the conference seemed about to close without any 
adjustment. One of the adjusters, however, asked him 
on what basis he would settle. He replied about as 
follows, 

“ ‘ Gentlemen, you took my money to insure me. You 
knew the hazard of a flouring mill. An explosion simi¬ 
lar to this occurred in Glasgow, Scotland, of which you 
were well apprised. You cannot claim that I made any 
misrepresentations. You charged a high premium as 
you considered the risk a hazardous one. It is your 
duty to pay me without bargaining. In fact, it is use¬ 
less to attempt bargaining. You cannot settle with me 
for ninety-nine cents on the dollar/ The adjusters 
looked at each other in astonishment, and the meeting 
broke up. They murmured to each other as they went 
out, ‘Did you ever meet a man of this sort before?’” 

The firm and uncompromising attitude of Governor 
Washburn convinced the adjusters that offers of a set¬ 
tlement under the amount named in the policies would 
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be unavailing and that they must pay in full or not at 
all. Further consideration of the question at issue 
led them to the belief that their position was untenable 
and would probably not be sustained in the courts. 
First one and then another of the insurance companies 
paid its losses, until, finally, the entire amount was 
collected. 

How much this meant in the rebuilding of the mill¬ 
ing district of Minneapolis at that time, when the pur¬ 
chasing power of a dollar was so much greater than now, 
is indicated by the fact that the loss to the milling 
interest alone approximated eight hundred thousand 
dollars which was partially covered by insurance amount¬ 
ing to nearly half a million dollars. 

Two lasting memorials of those who perished in this 
calamity remain. One is found in a tablet which Gov¬ 
ernor Washburn caused to be placed in the wall of the 
new A mill erected on the site of the one destroyed. It 
bears this inscription: 

“This mill was erected in the year 1879, on the site 
of the Washburn A, which was totally destroyed on the 
second day of May, 1878, by fire, and a terrific explosion 
occasioned by the rapid combustion of flour dust. Not 
one stone was left upon another, and every person en¬ 
gaged in the mill instantly lost his life. The following 
are the names of the faithful and well tried employees 
who fell victims to that awful calamity.” 

Then follow the names of the fourteen operatives of 
the Washburn A mill who lost their lives, and below 
appears this quotation from Carlyle: 

“ Labor, wide as the earth, has its summit in Heaven,” 
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The other memorial stands in a beautiful spot in 
Lakewood Cemetery, Minneapolis, commanding a wide 
view of the sparkling lake below and of the city, which 


‘1 



Millers’ Monument 


has, since 1878, reached out until it extends far beyond 
what then was its uttermost limits, until the city of the 
dead, once remote, is now surrounded by the homes of 
the living. 

It is a tall, graceful shaft of Barre granite, extending 
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above its base thirty-five feet. Cut into its design are 
appropriate emblems: a broken gear, a millstone and a 
sheaf of wheat. The quotation from Carlyle, which 
appears on the tablet in the wall of the mill, is appro¬ 
priately repeated on one of its panels. Above it is this 
inscription: “Erected a.d. 1885, by the Minneapolis 
Head Millers’ Association, in memory of those who lost 
their lives in the A mill explosion, May, 1878.” 

This monument bears the names of those in whose 
memory it was erected: Charles Henning, E. W. Bur¬ 
bank, August Smith, Patrick Judd, Cyrus W. Ewing, 
Edward E. Merrill, William Leslie, Henry Hicks, Clark 
Wilbur, Frederick A. Merrill, Ole Shie, Walter Savage, 
Charles Kimball, E. H. Grundman, Peter Hagburg, 
John Eosinus, John Boyer and David Rhodes. All but 
the last named four were employed in the Washburn A 
mill. 

After the explosion, the head millers organized an 
association, one of the objects of which was to build this 
monument, to the cost of which it contributed three 
thousand five hundred dollars. It included all the head 
millers of the city and among its leading members were 
James McDaniel, John S. Dodge and John Kraft, all 
in charge of the operation of the Washburn mills. One 
of the features of this organization was the annual 
millers’ picnic held under its auspices for many years, 
attended by millers and their families on a holiday 
given for the purpose by all the mills of Minneapolis. 



CHAPTER Y 


The Aftermath. New and Greater Mills. The 
Millstone Passes. The Milling Revolution. 
Death of the Founder 

H aving survived its trial by fire as it had that by 
water, the milling industry of Minneapolis in 
1879 was again under full headway in its de¬ 
velopment. The growing importance of Minneapolis as 
a milling center caused the establishment of several 
mill furnishing and mill machinery concerns, and at¬ 
tracted to it a weekly milling journal, The Northwest¬ 
ern Miller, which had originated in 1873 in La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, and removed to Minneapolis early in 1879, 
thereafter to become closely identified with its milling 
progress and that of the entire industry. 

The Washburn C mill was completed early in 1879. 
Work was at once begun on the new A mill and finished 
the following year; before it was equipped, however, there 
were new and startling developments in methods of 
flour making, as important in increasing the capacity 
of the mills as the middlings purifier had been in im¬ 
proving the quality of their output. The long reign of 
King Millstone over the Floury Kingdom was approach¬ 
ing its close in a milling revolution, which was to depose 
him and establish in his stead the Republic of the Roll, 
which still endures and flourishes. 
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As if in anticipation of impending change and to be 
in readiness for it, although none of those concerned 
could have had more than an intuition of its magnitude, 
a new partnership was formed in February, 1879, to 
operate the Washburn mills, then consisting of the orig¬ 
inal mill, called B, the new mill, C, and the elevator, 
with the A mill planned but not yet built. The men 
who joined in this enterprise all remained with it for 
the rest of their lives; they were Cadwallader C. Wash¬ 
burn, John Crosby, William H. Dunwoody, and Charles 
J. Martin, and the firm name was Washburn, Crosby and 
Company. 

Originally it was planned to call it Washburn, Crosby, 
Dunwoody and Company, as the partnership agreement, 
written in the graceful, flowing handwriting of Colonel 
Martin attests, but it is probable that Mr. Dunwoody, 
who was very unostentatious and disliked publicity, 
shrunk from having his name appear in large letters on 
signs, sacks and barrel-heads and asked to have it 
omitted. With the exception of one year, when the 
state of his health caused him temporarily to withdraw, 
he was a member of the company, first as partner, then 
as principal stockholder, from 1879 until his death, 
thirty-five years later, yet his name was not included in 
its title, either then or later. 

For a number of years rumors had been current in 
the trade that millers in Budapest, Hungary, had dis¬ 
carded millstones and were using rolls for grinding 
flour, but it was exceedingly difficult to find out any¬ 
thing definite concerning their mills. Visitors were not 
admitted to them and means of communication were 
not easily established. It was known that, in the British 
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markets, Hungarian flour held the highest rank because 
of its uniformity and excellence, and that it was made 
from a hard variety of wheat similar to that grown in 
the Northwest. A Liverpool mill had installed rolls in 
1870 and in consequence commanded a premium for its 
flour. 

In 1874, George H. Christian had obtained a set of 
rolls for experimental purposes, but had not, as yet, 
demonstrated their availability or value. Governor 
Washburn became interested in the subject and, in 1877, 
had visited Budapest for the purpose of investigating 
the roller process, but it is probable he was unable to 
obtain much practical information. This visit, how¬ 
ever, led to a correspondence, in 1878, with Adolf 
Fischer, a milling engineer of Budapest, concerning 
roller milling. 

In a letter written in May, 1878, Fischer reported 
sending the plan of a mill showing the location of ma¬ 
chinery. In this letter he referred to the use of “ end¬ 
ing stones” for the removal of the beard of the wheat 
and stated that in Hungarian mills, after the wheat 
was “ ended ” twice, it was ground six times, the object 
being to obtain as large a quantity of flour semolina as 
possible, which was purified with much care, producing 
eleven grades, or qualities, of flour. 

This method of milling, involving as it must have 
done much hand labor, cheap in Hungary but compara¬ 
tively dear in America, was not adaptable to western 
requirements, nor was the production of so many grades 
of flour desirable. “Ending stones” were used for a 
time, but the process, as a whole, was unsatisfactory. 

It was evident that, if rolls were to supplant mill- 
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stones in the United States, they must be operated in an 
entirely different manner from that used in Hungary 
and a system of milling devised and perfected that 
would suit American requirements. 

Several years earlier, rolls had been introduced into 
America by Edward P. Allis and Company, mill fur¬ 
nishers and mill builders of Milwaukee, whose milling 
engineer, William D. Gray, had built some of the most 
important mills of the country. At first they were of 
marble, but later of porcelain, imported from Zurich, 
Switzerland, where they were made by the house of 
Weggmann, but, at the time of the explosion in Minne¬ 
apolis, the roller process was considered too experi¬ 
mental for practical use. 

Probably Governor Washburn intended to have the 
Budapest engineer, Pischer, make plans for the ma¬ 
chinery in the B mill extension, but, after the destruc¬ 
tion of the A mill, the need for increased capacity was 
so urgent that it was impossible to, await plans from 
abroad, therefore the completion of the extension was 
hurried forward and Fischer was commissioned to pre¬ 
pare plans for the installation of the machinery in the 
new A mill, planned to replace the one destroyed. Four 
pair of Ganz steel rolls were ordered from Fischer in the 
autumn of 1878 and were in due time received but not 
tried until the following year. 

The matter of first importance after the explosion 
was to complete the B mill extension, which subse¬ 
quently became the Washburn C, but first Governor 
Washburn desired to prevent a repetition of the disaster. 
At the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, 
a German mill builder, Behrns, had shown a device for 
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William de la Barre 


a millstone exhaust which would prevent the diffusion 
of flour dust and render unnecessary its accumulation 
in a dust room. It attracted but little attention and, 
on returning to Germany, Behrns left the agency for 
his machine with Brehmer Brothers, an engineering 
firm of Philadelphia. 

Learning of this device, Governor Washburn tele¬ 
graphed Brehmer Brothers to send someone with the 
Behrns machine to Minneapolis who could set it up and 
demonstrate its value. Members of the firm being un- 
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able to leave Philadelphia at the time, they asked a friend, 
who happened to be taking a vacation, to undertake the 
commission and he consented, departing for Minne¬ 
apolis and taking the machine with him. 

This young man, William de la Barre, was not thirty 
years old at the time, but he had already attained some 
success as an engineer and, although he did not realize 
it, was, through this mission to Minneapolis, about to 
become closely and permanently identified with its 
future industrial development, to be the trusted repre¬ 
sentative of Governor Washburn in the mechanical 
equipment of his mills, and, finally, to become the agent 
and manager of the Minneapolis Mill Company, owning 
and operating the water power of the west side of Saint 
Anthony Falls, a position he occupied with great ability 
and distinction for the remainder of his active life, and 
from which, on account of physical disability, he has but 
recently retired, still continuing his connection with 
it in an advisory capacity and much honored and be¬ 
loved by all who know him. 

The son of a French Huguenot family, William de la 
Barre was born in Vienna, educated in the Polytechnic 
Academy, served a short time in the Austrian Navy 
and came to the United States in 1866, becoming a 
citizen six years later. In 1873 he went to Vienna as 
United States Commissioner for the Centennial Ex¬ 
position and was later made engineer in charge of water, 
sewage and gas at the Exposition grounds. 

On his arrival in Minneapolis, Mr. de la Barre dem¬ 
onstrated the merits of the Behrns millstone exhaust to 
the entire satisfaction of Governor Washburn and Mr. 
Crosby. He was given an order for the one he had in- 
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stalled, and also for equipping thirty “ run of stone” 
in the new C mill with the machines. This device was 
the forerunner of the modern dust collector and thus 
the Washburn mills were the first to adopt this improve¬ 
ment in more than an experimental way. On his return 
to Minneapolis for the purpose of installing these ma¬ 
chines, he found further demand for them among the 
millers of Minneapolis and the Northwest and there¬ 
fore decided to remain in the place as the agent for the 
Behms invention. 

The new C mill was hastily planned to meet the emer¬ 
gency caused by the explosion, and when its machinery 
was in place, it was found that there was a vacant space 
about eighteen feet wide extending through three floors 
of the south end of the building. In this Governor 
Washburn proceeded to equip an experimental roller 
mill in order thoroughly to demonstrate the practical 
value of rolls as compared with millstones. 

He contracted with William D. Gray of Edward P. 
Allis and Company, for this work in 1878 and, in 1879, 
it was finished, being the first complete automatic roller- 
mill in the world. This is not to say that rolls had not 
been in use both in Europe and America previous to 
this date. Mr. de la Barre recalls an exhibit of them at 
the Centennial Exposition in 1876, made by a Swiss 
firm and included among its other milling machinery, 
but no one was in charge of it who had technical knowl¬ 
edge and they were not demonstrated. 

They attracted the attention of William Sellers, of 
the engineering firm of William Sellers and Company, 
Philadelphia, whose brother, John Sellers, owned a 
nearby mill. Becoming interested, John Sellers bought 
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the entire Swiss exhibit, removed the buhrs from his 
mill and, in 1877, equipped it with rolls. Even before 
this, however, on September 21, 1874, the Farrell foun¬ 
dry, of Ansonia, Connecticut, had entered an order for 
chilled-iron rolls for George H. Christian, of Minne¬ 
apolis, who had used them experimentally. None of 
these antedated the Washburn C mill as the first to be 
equipped with rolls, working automatically and on the 
gradual reduction system, in practical and successful 
use. 

The substitution of rolls for millstones was the most 
radical advance ever made in flour milling. Together 
with the previous adoption of the middlings purifier it 
accomplished what was known as “the milling revolu¬ 
tion.^ By enormously increasing the productive ca¬ 
pacity and lowering the cost of manufacture, it brought 
about a complete change in the character of milling. In 
the main it had heretofore been a semi-agricultural oc¬ 
cupation with only a few large mills, and these situated 
in centers of milling. A very large number of grist mills, 
scattered over the wheat growing country, made the 
greater part of the flour consumed, and their business 
was almost entirely local. The era of these small mills, 
operating with millstones, passed, and instead there 
came the modern great merchant mill, doing not only 
an interstate but an international business. 

During the next decade, both in Great Britain and 
the United States, the number of individual small mills 
decreased rapidly, and now but a few of the picturesque 
type, with the overshot wheel and the rumbling mill¬ 
stones remain, and these usually in remote and isolated 
communities. The favorite theme of the poet and the 
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writer of fiction from time immemorial, the old mill 
survived, if at all, only as a ruin, and its usefulness as 
a flour maker ceased. Very stubborn were the old stone 
millers in their unavailing contest with the new process. 
They fought gallantly to hold their own against modern 
progress, alleging that the flour they made was superior 
to the “patent” flour produced by the rolls. 

Either because they could not afford to remodel their 
mills, or because they thought that rolls would not be 
permanently used, many thousands of these delayed too 
long in adapting their plants to modern requirements, 
and, missing their opportunity, went into bankruptcy, or 
finally were forced to discontinue operations because 
they could not meet competition. Each succeeding 
census has found fewer of such mills in active existence, 
and there are probably twenty thousand less flour mills 
in the United States now than there were forty years 
ago. 

On the other hand, the amount of flour .produced has 
vastly increased, although the number of mills has de¬ 
creased. The introduction of rolls made possible and 
economically desirable the erection of larger mills pro¬ 
ducing great quantities of flour in one plant, and there 
has followed, as a result of the keenest competition, the 
survival only of comparatively large concerns with ade¬ 
quate capital and great productive capacity as factors 
of much consequence in supplying flour for the markets 
of the world. Except under unusually favorable condi¬ 
tions, where a strictly local trade is served, the small 
mill is no longer able to survive. 

It has been claimed by the Budapest millers that the 
Americans appropriated their methods, and that to 
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tliem belongs the credit of having been the first to adopt 
the roller process of making flour. The Americans do 
not claim that the roller mill was invented by them, 
nor do they deny that steel rolls were in use in Hungary 
before they were adopted in the United States. They 
insist, however, that their system of milling automati¬ 
cally by means of rolls is their own, and that the roller 
mill was neither invented nor first used in Budapest. 

Unquestionably the inventor of the roller-mill was 
Helfenburger, who in 1820 built and experimented 
with the first mill of this kind in Rohrschach, Switzer¬ 
land. This was never developed. Jakob Sulzberger, of 
Frauenfeld, Switzerland, invented the first successful 
system of grinding cereals by rolls. His mill was built 
in 1832, started in 1833, and was an immediate and 
complete success. Sulzberger subsequently erected roller 
mills at Mayence, Milan, Munich, Leipzig, and Stettin. 
In 1839, the Pester Walzmiihle, of Budapest, was 
equipped with chilled-iron rolls made in Rohrschach by 
Helfenburger and finished by Sulzberger in Zurich. 

The Frauenfeld Mill Company, the original roller- 
mill, continued in business until 1846, when it became 
out of date and its owners decided not to rebuild it. 
The honor of the invention, as well as the practical 
adaptation of chilled-iron rolls for making flour, un¬ 
doubtedly belongs to Switzerland and there is no lack 
of evidence to prove it. 

As no one in America knew very much about roller 
mill operation, Governor Washburn induced Oscar 
Oexle, a Bavarian milling engineer, to come to Minne¬ 
apolis to assist in installing the new machinery for the 
experimental mill. He brought a millwright with him. 
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Mr. Oexle was blind and, as neither he nor his assistant 
could speak English, Mr. de la Barre acted as his in¬ 
terpreter. 

The rolls first used in the experimental mill were of 
porcelain, the invention of Frederick Weggmann, of 
Zurich. They were about fourteen inches long and nine 
inches in diameter. The porcelain surface, some two 
inches thick, covered the interior space, filled with brim¬ 
stone, through which the shaft extended. 'The break 
rolls were corrugated and the rolls for middlings were 
smooth. They did excellent work, but their capacity 
was small. They were noisy in operation, and, unless 
run slowly, would grow heated and crack, or the brim¬ 
stone would melt and throw them out of balance. When 
Mr. Oexle returned to Europe, he sent to Minneapolis 
a Hungarian miller, Wohlgennant, by name, who was 
familiar with the process and who instructed others in 
operating the rolls. 

It had been expected that the experimental mill 
would produce two hundred barrels of flour a day. In¬ 
stead, it could only grind a hundred barrels daily. It 
was decided that the discrepancy in capacity was due 
to the kind of rolls used and therefore four Ganz corru¬ 
gated steel rolls were substituted for the porcelain break 
rolls. These were an improvement and increased the 
capacity of the mill. Mr. Gray of Edward P. Allis and 
Company, had designed a belt drive for rolls, instead of 
the gear in use, and here applied it so successfully that 
it later replaced the gear drive entirely. 

As soon as the experimental mill proved a success, 
the Washburn B v was remodeled and equipped with rolls. 
This mill was put in charge of a brother-in-law of 
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Wohlgennant, a Hungarian named Fessler. The Wash- 
bum C had meantime been finished and entirely 
equipped with stones. Instead of remodeling it to the 
new process, Governor Washburn and his associates de¬ 
cided to use rolls on the new Washburn A, then ap¬ 
proaching completion. This mill was built in two units 
either of which could be operated independently. 

The plans of Adolf Fischer, the Budapest milling en¬ 
gineer, were received, but it was found that, under 
American conditions, they were impracticable; they 
called for hand labor instead of automatic handling by 
machinery and, while this process might do well enough 
in Budapest, where labor was plentiful and cheap, it 
would not meet conditions in America. Accordingly, 
the Fischer plans were discarded, and the west half of 
the Washburn A was equipped according to American 
ideas. 

The system used included “ ending stones/’ corru¬ 
gated Ganz steel break rolls and smooth rolls for grind¬ 
ing the middlings, some of porcelain and some of chilled- 
iron. Ten pairs of French buhr-stones were used in 
the final reduction of the middlings to flour. This mill 
was put in operation in June, 1880 and proved highly 
satisfactory. 

Great interest having been aroused throughout the 
United States and even in Great Britain by the intro¬ 
duction of the middlings purifier and the subsequent 
advance in milling processes in America, mill furnishers, 
mill builders and others interested organized the Millers’ 
International Exhibition, which opened in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on May 31,1880. It continued for four weeks and 
was not only attended by a large number of American 
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millers, anxious to learn about the new machines and 
new methods coming into use, but by millers from 
abroad. 

At this exhibition awards were offered for the best 
flour shown. Washburn, Crosby and Company entered 
into competition, and on June 8, 1880, won the gold, 
silver and bronze medals on the three grades of Spring 
Wheat patent process flour which they exhibited. The 
gold medal was given to Washburn's “ Superlative," the 
silver to Washburn's “ Extra," and the bronze to Wash- 
bum's “ Parisian," three brands which had been in use 
for some time. After this award, the use of “ Gold 
Medal" as a flour brand was suggested, and, on August 
19, 1880, the first flour was packed and shipped under 
that now famous brand. 

As there still existed much uncertainty as to the most 
desirable method of utilizing the roller process, Gov¬ 
ernor Washburn and Mr. Crosby agreed that it would 
be wise to send Mr. de la Barre abroad to make a 
thorough investigation of the Hungarian process which, 
although it was not suited to American conditions in 
many respects, had, at least, the merit of longer prac¬ 
tical usage and was, presumably, nearer to perfection. 
As soon as the west half of the Washburn A mill was 
completed, Mr. de la Barre departed on his quest. 
Happily he is still living and can tell his story in his 
own words, which follows: 

“I went to Budapest, and in a straightforward way 
told who I was and why T had come, and asked for in¬ 
formation. This was foolish, for when the mill owners 
learned that I was from the United States, and par¬ 
ticularly from Minneapolis, the doors of the mills were 
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closed against me. I couldn’t get in, and I could get 
no information. I tried every way possible. 

“ One evening, I was at the hotel feeling rather down- 
east and disappointed. The manager of the hotel asked 
me what my troubles were. I told him my difficulty. 
He immediately asked me what mills I had visited, and 
I told him. He said that I had been to all except one; 
that this particular mill, although smaller than the rest, 
was the newest of all; and that he would try in some 
way to get me admitted. 

“ The next morning he introduced me to a man who 
he said was second miller in this mill. After consider¬ 
able talk back and forth, this man agreed to let me into 
the mill at night, so I could see for myself its actual 
practical operation. By this time I had already mas¬ 
tered the theory of gradual reduction milling, but of 
course the practical end of it appeared to be the more 
important. 

“As it seemed to be rather inexpedient to be ad¬ 
mitted as a visitor to that mill night after night, I took 
a place as workman. With the occasional help and ex¬ 
planation of my newly made friend, the second miller, 
I got what at that time I thought was all I needed. My 
fellow workmen became somewhat suspicious of my 
actions, as they saw me on several occasions making 
rough sketches and doing some figuring. I worked in 
the mill for about ten nights. 

“After that I returned to Vienna. I rented desk 
room in an architect’s office, and there I made the first 
plans for the installation of machinery in the east side 
of the Washburn A. Later I visited other mills in Aus¬ 
tria, Germany, Switzerland, and Prance. I remained 
in Europe for five months, and arrived in Minneapolis 
on Thanksgiving Day, 1880. Then it was decided to 
equip the new mill on the gradual reduction system, 
modified somewhat from that in vogue in Hungary. I 
made all the plans and specifications. Some of the 
machinery was imported, and some was made in this 
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country, from models. The rolls were made by Stout, 
Mills and Temple, of Dayton, Ohio. Keels and air puri¬ 
fiers were made in the mill by our own millers. Other 
equipment was made by two or three other mill furnish¬ 
ing firms. 

“The mill was built to make six grades of flour. In 
Hungary in 1880 the mills made eight or nine grades, 
including a low grade, but it was decided to cut the 
number down to six; use three patents, two bakers*, and 
one low grade. It soon developed that there was no 
market for the second and third patents, as the Ameri¬ 
can people would only buy the first. The same was true 
of the bakers* flour; there was a sale for only the highest 
grade. 

“After the mill had been run for several months, a 
change was made, and the number of grades reduced 
to three; patent, bakers*, and low grade. This change 
was made only after careful consideration, and consul¬ 
tation with buyers from New York, Boston and Phila¬ 
delphia.** 

Following the purifier and the roll, came a number 
of useful inventions which were incorporated in the 
roller system of milling; dust collectors, scourers, bolt¬ 
ers, sifters, and other machines. After the radical 
changes incident to the revolution in milling and the 
remodeling and rebuilding of many mills from the 
millstone to the roller process, the mechanical progress 
of the industry was in the direction of minor improve¬ 
ments and much closer attention to economy in cost of 
production, made necessary by the intense competition 
and the reduction of profits to a minimum. The twen¬ 
tieth century flour mill became a large manufactory, 
with great capacity, employing many operatives and 
managed by millers who might know but little concern- 
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ing mechanical details, but were wise in methods of sell¬ 
ing and financing. 

Having sufficient capacity to meet the existing de¬ 
mand for flour, no further enlargement of the Wash¬ 
burn plants was immediately undertaken. Only half of 
the east Washburn A was finished in 1881, the remain¬ 
ing half not being equipped with machinery until ten 
years later. In 1882 the total capacity of the Wash¬ 
burn mills was six thousand barrels a day, of which 
the A was capable of producing three thousand barrels, 
the B one thousand and the C two thousand barrels. It 
is indicative of the intensive development of the mill¬ 
ing process that, in the same buildings which, forty 
years ago, could produce but six thousand barrels of 
flour a day, can now be made almost twenty thousand 
barrels in the same time, while the total capacity of the 
Washburn mills has grown from six thousand barrels 
daily to nearly seventy thousand barrels. 

Governor Washburn desired to build still another 
mill in Minneapolis but, in February, 1881, he suffered 
an attack of paralysis. He met this with the same in¬ 
domitable courage and fortitude that had withstood all 
the previous vicissitudes of his career, including the 
great sorrow of his heroic life, the long and hope¬ 
less illness of his wife, whose mental condition for 
many years had been such as to make it necessary 
for her to live in retirement and under solicitous 
restraint 

He hoped to recover entirely and to be able soon to 
proceed with his plans for the further development of 
his milling enterprise, in which he took the greatest in¬ 
terest and the keenest pride, but although his health 
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temporarily improved, he never again was able to return 
to the active life to which he had been accustomed. 

In the autumn of 1881, the milling capacity had, ap¬ 
parently, overtaken the demand for Spring Wheat flour, 
in consequence the Washburn A mill was shut down for 
a time. This gave rise to numerous local rumors; one 
that, because of Governor Washburn's illness, the firm 
of Washburn, Crosby and Company was about to be dis¬ 
solved, another that a rival milling concern had leased 
the mills, and a third that they had been advertised for 
sale in the East. 

The Northwestern Miller, in its issue of January 6, 
1882, published an editorial referring to these rumors, 
quoting Mr. Crosby and Colonel Martin as authority 
for their denial, and, in general, discrediting them. 
This, however, did not fully satisfy Governor Wash¬ 
burn, who was then in Philadelphia, and two weeks 
later there appeared in the same journal an authorita¬ 
tive and emphatic denial from him. 

This letter is characteristic of his splendid fighting 
spirit, which endured to the last. It was written at the 
Saint George Hotel, Philadelphia. In it he said: “ If no 
one else can settle these rumors, I can do so very readily. 
There is not the slightest truth in any of them you name. 
. . 1 My mills will be operated and continued as hereto¬ 
fore while I live, and, after I am gone, by my legal 
representatives. . . . The opinion that you say some 
entertain that I am too feeble to engage actively in 
business, I trust, may prove as groundless as the other 
statements. 

“ While it is well known in Minneapolis that I have 
the largest, cleanest and most perfect mills in the world. 
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I still hope, before I am forced to lay down my bundle 
for good, to add largely to my present milling capacity; 
therefore, I beg all my friends, whom I have been able 
to supply heretofore, not to worry lest they should be 
deprived of the staff of life.” 

Hoping to recover his strength, Governor Washburn 
went to Eureka Springs, Arkansas, and while there, 
planning to return to Minneapolis in the early spring 
and to complete the equipment of the A mill, his condi¬ 
tion grew rapidly worse until, on May 14, 1882, at the 
age of sixty four, the great founder died. 

Curious to see how the news of the event was recorded 
at the time, and with what judgment the great work 
accomplished by Governor Washburn was regarded by 
his contemporaries, I take down a slim, battered volume 
from my shelves, the file of The Northwestern Miller 
for the first six months of 1882, and turn its yellowed 
and fast fading pages until the issue of May 19 is 
reached. 

Therein appears an old fashioned wood-cut, done by 
a local wood engraver who was a skilful craftsman. It 
is a portrait of the founder and, notwithstanding the 
difficulty in obtaining a likeness by first drawing it on 
wood and then cutting the lines on the block with a 
sharp tool, the result is excellent. It shows the rugged 
frame of Governor Washburn, the fine head, the keen 
eyes and the virile features, with the broad brow and 
the gray hair brushed straight back from the forehead; 
the face and shoulders of a leader among men. Four 
columns of fine type accompany the portrait, telling the 
story of his life and death. 

On the editorial page appears a brief notice, scarce 
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half a column in length, for the journal itself was small, 
consisting of but sixteen pages, preceded and followed 
by mourning rules, which gives a summary of his ca¬ 
reer. It states that the subject “is generally conceded 
to have been the most able, active and enterprising” 
member of the milling trade; that he was the first to 
recognize the importance of the new process of milling 
and the first to introduce it into the United States; that 
he was also the first to invest a large amount of capital 
in a gradual reduction mill; that he was the largest 
single owner of milling property in the world and “in 
brief, his career as a miller may be summarized in the 
statement that he found milling a trade and left it a 
science.” 

After reading this, I turn over a few more pages and 
come upon my own first contribution of the many thou¬ 
sand columns I subsequently wrote for it, to The North¬ 
western Miller, a four column report of the funeral of 
Governor Washburn, which I had not read until now 
since the day it appeared. I had joined the staff, which 
was a very small one, only a few months earlier and 
then in a purely business capacity. It was not my duty 
to do reportorial work, but, as the local editor, Mr. 
Clark, was off duty at the time, I was detailed to serve 
in the emergency, and therefore proceeded to LaCrosse, 
where the funeral was held on May 18. 

Although the subject is a solemn one, and I was cer¬ 
tainly deeply and sincerely impressed by its solemnity 
at the time, yet I cannot forbear smiling, after the lapse 
of more than forty }^ears, over the stilted and grandilo¬ 
quent language of the young and untried reporter, 
striving to do justice to the occasion; his references to 
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the “warm summer breeze that stirred the folds of the 
thousand flags, waving at half-mast,” to “ the Sabbath¬ 
like stillness” that hung over the city, and to other 
things he observed and duly noted in the trite sentences 
of the amateur reporter. 

It was a funeral befitting the dignity and character 
of the man it was intended to honor, such as few, if any, 
western cities had ever before seen or have seen since. 
The Governor of Wisconsin, who had succeeded Gover¬ 
nor Washburn, had issued a proclamation extolling his 
noble qualities and expressing public sorrow at his 
death. He had also appointed a large committee, con¬ 
sisting of former governors, the chief justice of the 
state, the secretary of state and a number of its leading 
citizens, to attend the funeral, on the day of which all 
public offices in the state were ordered closed. The flag 
on the capitol at Madison was put at half mast and the 
building was draped in mourning for thirty days. 

Special trains from Chicago, Madison and Minne¬ 
apolis brought the remains of Governor Washburn and 
those in attendance to LaCrosse, where the casket was 
placed upon a catafalque in the court house, and sur¬ 
rounded by a military guard of honor, the building 
being draped and its reception rooms and entrance deco¬ 
rated with evergreens and flowers. Three surviving 
brothers were present, Israel Washburn, of Maine, Elihu 
B. Washburne, of Illinois, and William D. Washburn, of 
Minnesota, all distinguished in public life, and a large 
number of other relatives, including one of Governor 
Washburn’s daughters and his two sisters. 

The Governor of Wisconsin, Jeremiah Rusk, and his 
committee were accompanied by a military detachment. 
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The Governor of Minnesota, Lucius F. Hubbard, him¬ 
self a miller, and other state officials, the mayors of 
Minneapolis and Saint Paul, delegates from the Minne¬ 
apolis City Council, and the leading men of business of 
Minneapolis came in special cars. The Light Horse 
Squadron, of Milwaukee, a magnificent body of cavalry, 
arrived on the morning of the funeral. 

The services were held in the afternoon at the court 
house, the Reverend J. H. Tuttle, Governor Washburn’s 
friend and the minister of the church with which he 
was affiliated in Minneapolis, conducted the services. 
He, like Governor Washburn, was one of the pioneers, 
and his church, still standing and still in constant use, 
owed its material existence very largely to members of 
the Washburn family. He left a deep and lasting im¬ 
pression upon the community he served so well, and is 
still affectionately and gratefully remembered therein. 

He knew the character of the founder as few had the 
opportunity of knowing it, and it is well to quote from 
his address on this occasion, as worthy of remembrance, 
what he thought of him. He said: “ His reputation was 
as wide as his country, and as pure and noble as it was 
wide. In no sense, in no department of it, can his life 
be spoken of as a failure. That he accomplished all he 
desired and planned, we do not affirm; that he made no 
mistakes, showed none of the infirmities of human na¬ 
ture, we do not assert; that he met with no disappoint¬ 
ments, was visited by no personal afflictions, cannot be 
true. Coming to the great West with no more mag¬ 
nificent equipment than two willing hands and a well 
trained, active intellect, he naturally encountered a 
great deal of opposition and fought many terrible bat- 
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ties, and we doubt not, felt the humiliation of some 
grievous defeats. 

“ His misfortunes, whatever they may have been, were 
so entirely subject, finally, to his powerful will, his 
mighty faith and untiring zeal, that they almost ceased 
to be misfortunes and served rather as stepping stones 
to his advancement. He was wise enough and great 
enough always, if not to bend the illest circumstances to 
his advantage, then to prevent them from dragging him 
down. 

“ In the face of his other successes, I have full cour¬ 
age to affirm here that his greatest success lay in the line 
of his moral manhood; in those fundamental qualities 
of mind which acquired for him everywhere, both in 
public and private life, a reputation for solid integrity 
and unimpeachable uprightness.” 

The bells of LaCrosse tolled as the funeral procession 
moved up the broad, shaded streets, the band playing 
the Dead March, the glittering cavalry leading, fol¬ 
lowed by the infantry with arms reversed. The opera¬ 
tives of the Washburn mills had sent a floral offering to 
show their sorrow for the death of their friend and bene¬ 
factor. It was in the design of a broken wheel. This 
was placed upon the casket. On arrival at the cemetery, 
the immense throngs in attendance assembled behind 
the military guard. A few final words were spoken by the 
Reverend Mr. Tuttle, a dirge was sung by the choir, 
the soldiers fired three rounds, and the greatest miller 
of his time was left to sleep beneath the stately obelisk 
that now marks his grave. 



CHAPTER VI 


The Governor's Will — His Disposal of the 
Mills — The Leasing Period—Auxiliary Steam 
Power — John Washburn Joins the Firm — 
Death of John Crosby — Advent of James S. 
Bell — Hard Years 

T he will of Governor Washburn was a very volum¬ 
inous document marked by its clear instructions 
and careful regard for detail. It related the in¬ 
tention of the testator to put all his flour mills and their 
appurtenances at Minneapolis into a corporation to be 
called the C. C. Washburn's Flouring Mills Company, 
and his pine lands on the Black River and saw mill at 
LaCrosse into another corporation, to be named the 
LaCrosse Lumber Company. Until such corporations 
could be formed, the executors were to manage the prop¬ 
erty at their discretion. 

Provision was made for a generous income for Mrs. 
Kelsey and Mrs. Payson, Governor Washburn's daugh¬ 
ters, and, of course, for the support and care of his in¬ 
valid wife. The will provided $375,000 for an orphans’ 
home in Minneapolis and $50,000 for a public library 
at LaCrosse. A number of bequests were made to rela¬ 
tives, some of considerable amount. 

He had owned a very beautiful place situated on one 




in the conduct of several girls’ schools in the vicinity. 
This organization gratefully accepted and he had trans¬ 
ferred it, to be used as an educational institution, the 
value being approximately $50,000. 

The orphans’ home in Minneapolis, the building and 
grounds to cost $75,000 with an endowment of $300,000 
to maintain it, was a memorial to his mother, who was 
a woman of great force of character and sweetness of 
nature, between whom and himself there had always 
existed the strongest ties of confidence and affection. 

Some years before his deatli he had given to the State 


of the lakes near Madison. After offering it to the State 
of Wisconsin, to be used as a girls’ industrial school and 
finding that the Legislature, for some technical reason, 
had been unable to accept the gift, he had presented it 
to a Catholic sisterhood which had been very successful 
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of Wisconsin an observatory, and he was engaged upon 
the plans of this, in Madison, when the news of the mill 
explosion and fire had reached him, as already related. 
Governor Washburn’s will, generous as it was in bequests, 
by no means indicated the full measure of his benefi¬ 
cence; he gave largely to many good objects, both pub¬ 
licly and privately, as he passed on his busy way through 
life, never withholding his helping hand from a cause 
he deemed worthy of support, neither did he deny 
timely help to individuals in need. Especially was he 
generous and liberal in the treatment of those in his 
service and his earnest concern was always for the steady 
employment and welfare of the operatives of his mills. 

The executors of his will were Colonel Charles J. 
Martin, associated with him as a partner in the opera¬ 
tion of the Minneapolis mills, Gysbert Van Steenwyk, 
an old friend and banker of LaCrosse, and Charles Pay- 
son, a son-in-law. As received by them the property 
inventoried at slightly more than two and a quarter 
millions of dollars. It was administered with the most 
scrupulous fidelity and handled with consummate busi¬ 
ness ability. 

At the end of five years, after paying all debts, ex¬ 
pending nearly $200,000 for Mrs. Washburn’s support, 
meeting the cost of the Washburn monument, paying 
all annuities, creating the trust fund for the two daugh¬ 
ters, building and endowing the orphans’ home and the 
public library and paying other bequests amounting to 
nearly $700,000, the residuary estate amounted to about 
$850,000, one quarter of which was given to each of 
Governor Washburn’s two daughters and the remaining 
half to his brothers and sisters. According to his wish, 
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the Minneapolis mills were transferred to a holding 
corporation, the C. C. Washburn’s Flouring Mills Com¬ 
pany, and leased to those who operated them. 

A very large amount of the work of handling the es¬ 
tate was done by Colonel Martin who was of the rare 
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type of men which not only invites but proves entirely 
worthy of confidence. His bearing as well as his spot¬ 
less character distinguished him as one who could not 
possibly depart from the ways of rectitude, consequently 
he was made the custodian of many trusts, all executed 
with the utmost faithfulness. 

Pending the settlement of the Washburn estate in 
1887, the mills were leased to the firm of Washburn, 
Crosby and Company, consisting of the executors of the 
will, John Crosby, William H. Dunwoody, William D. 
Washburn, and Charles J. Martin. The seventeen years 
that followed the death of the founder constituted the 
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leasing period in the history of the Washburn mills, 
during which the lessees varied occasionally in the in¬ 
dividuals constituting the operating firm, and for a 
brief time there was a slight change in the firm name, 
but, as long as it existed, it was impossible, even had 
it been advisable, to pursue the aggressive policy in ma¬ 
terial construction that had been so successfully fol¬ 
lowed under the single ownership of one man, and he of 
the creative caliber of Governor Washburn. 

The property being owned by one company and op¬ 
erated by another, the matter of improvements and en¬ 
largements was the responsibility of the owners, and 
there was always an element of uncertainty as to the 
# tenure of the lease and the possibility of changes in the 
operating firm at its termination. 

Fortunately, there was no pressing demand for new 
buildings or enlargements. Governor Washburn had 
built in advance of his time and on a large scale. The 
milling revolution had been accomplished and its radical 
changes had been made; evidently there would never be 
a return to the old methods of milling. Thenceforth, im¬ 
provements and new inventions applied to milling were, 
for many years, to be subsidiary to the established and 
accepted principles and of relatively small importance. 

Electric lights were installed in the A mill in 1884 
and, three years later, the B and C mills were similarly 
equipped, the electricity being for some years generated 
by water power at the mill. These lights superseded 
gas jets and lanterns, greatly reducing the fire hazard 
and giving the mills at night the brilliancy within and 
without, which added to their attractive appearance and 
the convenience of their operatives. 
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The increasing capacity of the mills on the Falls of 
Saint Anthony and the seasonal fluctuations in the flow 
of the water led to recurring handicaps in the operation 
of the plants. It happened often that, with plenty of 
wheat to grind and a brisk demand for flour, the mills 
would be obliged to shut down for lack of power. It 
became desirable to use steam as an auxiliary power. 

The executors of the Washburn estate agreed to put 
this improvement in the west side of the A mill and also 
into mill C. This installation was completed in the 
spring of 1885, and described as one of the finest and 
most perfect steam plants in the United States. The 
engine in the A mill was named the C. C. Washburn 
and that in the C mill the John Crosby. After forty 
years of service, part of the first-named engine is still 
in use. Automatic fire-alarm systems were placed in 
the mills at about the same time. 

It had been the universal custom for millers to have 
their offices in their mill buildings and very dingy, ill- 
ventilated and inconvenient most of them were. Wash¬ 
burn, Crosby and Company were no exception to the 
rule. After the explosion in 1878, their office was in 
the C mill until 1880, when it was moved to the A and 
remained there until 1885, when offices were established 
in the new Corn Exchange Building, opposite the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, six blocks distant from the mills; 
another innovation at which the sage ancients shook 
their heads ominously, as indicating a deplorable de¬ 
parture from time-honored precedent. 

The spectacular profits which followed the introduc¬ 
tion of the middlings purifier and the new milling proc¬ 
ess had vanished before the competition which naturally 
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ensued. All over the country millers had bestirred 
themselves in an effort to keep up with the advance 
movement. Old mills had been remodeled and increased 
in size, and large new mills had been built. Where 
Governor Washburn had led the way, others had quickly 
followed. The demand for flour had been overtaken 
and passed, and at millers 5 meetings there was much 
talk of overproduction and concerted movements to 
curtail the output, none of which took practical, con¬ 
crete form. 

During this period, Washburn, Crosby and Company 
made steady progress in a quiet, thorough way, without 
spectacular display. Strong foundations were laid for 
the future organization that, in time, was to come into 
existence, the ties of association were being cemented, 
the standing of the firm in trade and financial circles 
was being strengthened and the secrets of economy in 
manufacture were being learned and practiced, while in 
ever-increasing circles, its trade connections ramified. 
These were busy, useful, and important years, if void of 
startling events. 

In 1887, the executors of the Washburn will having 
completed their settlement of the estate, it became 
necessary to incorporate the milling property included 
in it. In February the Legislature authorized the in¬ 
corporation of the C. C. Washburn’s Flouring Mills Com¬ 
pany, with a capital of one million and one thousand 
dollars. Those forming the company were Gysbert Van 
Steenwyk and Charles Payson, two of the executors, 
John Washburn, A. M. Bailey, Ffank E. Holmes, S. B. 
Washburn, Jr., and F. W. Stephenson. 

The property was not actually taken over by the new 
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corporation until May 1, 1887 and, meanwhile, the firm 
of Washburn, Crosby and Company was uncertain as to 
the manner in which the mills would be operated under 
the new ownership. In the latter part of April most of 
the employees of the Washburn mills were discharged 
pending the outcome. 

The officers of the holding corporation finally decided 
to make an arrangement for leasing the mills, similar 
to the previous one, and on May 14, 1887 a lease was 
signed by them with Washburn, Crosby and Company, 
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the partners being John Crosby, William H. Dunwoody, 
Charles J. Martin, John Washburn, and Alfred V. 
Martin. With the exception of the last two, all 
those mentioned had heretofore been members of the 
firm. 

John Washburn was a son of Algernon Sidney Wash¬ 
burn, a merchant and banker and a brother of Governor 
Washburn. He was bom in Maine in 1858 and came to 
Minneapolis in 1880, soon after receiving his education 
at Bowdoin College. He began work as a mill operative 
and later became a shipping clerk and then wheat buyer. 
When he was admitted to partnership he was still less 
than thirty years old. H\s service in the enterprise ex¬ 
tended over a period of almost forty years and, before 
it closed, he became president of the company. Alfred 
Y. Martin, the fifth member of the firm, had been in 
the employ of the Washburn mills since 1882, beginning 
as a clerk in the office and continuing in charge of the 
sales department. 

The terms of the new lease were less favorable to the 
operating firm than the former partnership agreement 
had been. While receiving one half of the profits, the 
owners assumed no responsibility in case of loss. This 
was unsatisfactory, but, in compensation, the owners 
undertook to expend $21,000 for improvements in the 
B and C mills and, in the autumn of 1887, they pur¬ 
chased land adjoining the A mill for the purpose of 
building an elevator thereon. 

During the years following the death of Governor 
Washburn, the responsibility for the operation of the 
mills had fallen with increasing heaviness upon John 
Crosby. He was a strong man, both mentally and physi- 
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cally, and while his friends feared that he was overtax¬ 
ing his strength, he smilingly refused to listen to any 
suggestions that he should relax his efforts, contending 
that he could do double duty if necessary and that he 
did not know what sickness was. 

At the time, Alfred V. Martin had departed for Eu¬ 
rope, which threw additional care and responsibility 
upon him. He was also president of the Millers’ Na¬ 
tional Association which added somewhat to his work. 
He was suddenly seized with a chill while at his office, 
on December 16, 1887, and thereafter threatened with 
pneumonia. He seemed to be on the way to recovery, 
when, on December 29, he unexpectedly died from par¬ 
alysis of the heart. In commenting on his death The 
Northwestern Miller said “the news saddened every 
heart and made every lip quiver at the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, the Corn Exchange, as well as throughout the 
social and business circles of Minneapolis.” 

The loss of John Crosby, coming so suddenly, was a 
terrible blow to the new firm organized only a few 
months previously. He had been its chief executive, 
with an inspiring personality, and a force and directness 
which made him a natural leader. Greatly beloved by 
all his associates, the shock of his death was almost 
overwhelming and, in addition thereto, came the reali¬ 
zation that there was no one in the organization compe¬ 
tent to take his place. Mr. Dunwoody was too retiring 
and Colonel Martin was charged with the financial re¬ 
sponsibility of the concern; neither had any experience 
in the practical operation of the great mills. Mr. Wash¬ 
burn was too young and inexperienced, and Alfred V. 
Martin understood only the sales department. 
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However, the surviving members of the firm gath¬ 
ered themselves together and strove mightily and with 
redoubled vigor to make such headway as was pos¬ 
sible after thejr loss. The year that followed must have 
been a trying one for all of them and it is not surprising 
that Mr. Dunwoody, whose health became impaired and 
gave him concern, should have retired for a year when, 
on September 1, 1888, the lease expired and a new part¬ 
nership was formed to carry on the business. 

It was fully realized that some one must be found 
who could and would assume a like responsibility to that 
formerly held by John Crosby, if the lease was to be re¬ 
newed and the great mills kept in operation. In this 
real and great emergency, the Providence that had 
seemed to look with favor upon the Washburn enterprise 
ever since it had been begun, and had safely brought it 
through many and grievous perils, led not only to the 
selection of the right man but to probably the only man 
with exactly the qualifications necessary to meet its 
requirements. 

The times were changing and a new type of mill 
owner was required successfully to meet their condi¬ 
tions. The so-called practical miller who bore on his 
hands the marks made from handling the mill pick, who 
knew the mechanical details of making flour, who gave 
his major attention and his personal care to the proc¬ 
esses and methods of grinding, had passed as proprietor. 
Unless he knew much more than his trade, he was help¬ 
less to meet the competition of the new type of merchant 
miller. 

All the mechanical work could now safely be left to 
the supervision of the skilled head miller and his citews 
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of operatives. Of these, graduated, from the old stone 
millers or recruited from a new and intelligent class of 
mill workman, it was not difficult to secure the necessary 
supply. It was merely a question of compensation. 
Their results would be judged by dependable standards, 
such as the quality of the flour and the yield from the 
wheat. The purchase of raw material was best performed 
by an experienced wheat buyer, a sound judge of quali¬ 
ties and grades required for the desired blend and with 
a shrewd understanding of relative values. Financing, 
in detail, might better be left to another specialist in 
this direction, and thus on, through all the departments 
of a great business, grown to be fifth in size in the 
United States, each could be better administered by its 
own skilled and experienced head than by the direct 
supervision of the chief administrator of the whole. 

What was now preeminently required and especially 
by this enterprise was one who, while able intelligently 
to grasp all the salient and important principles of each 
department, and to coordinate them to a common end 
and purpose, sympathetically understanding their sev¬ 
eral difficulties, yet firmly requiring efficiency in over¬ 
coming them, was, likewise, a man of affairs, of wide 
vision, definite policy and, above all, a great merchant 
miller, in the broadest and most far-reaching sense that 
the term could be understood to mean. 

Such a man was found and transplanted from Phila¬ 
delphia to Minneapolis, at the very time he was most 
needed, in the person of James S. Bell, who is generally 
conceded to have been the greatest merchant miller in 
the world, but he was not only a great miller, he was 
something more and better; he was also a great gentle- 
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man. Of stainless honor and integrity, courteous man¬ 
ners and kindly, generous disposition, lie kept himself 
unspotted from the world, and yet withal he was skilled 
in affairs of business and fully competent to carry 
through to a successful finish trade policies of vast im¬ 
portance. 

In becoming a miller, after a successful business ca¬ 
reer as a flour merchant which had lasted twenty years, 
Mr. Bell seems to have responded to a call of the blood, 
for, although neither he nor his father had been millers, 
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his grandfather, Isaiah Bell, had come to Philadelphia 
and built a mill on the Wissahicken River: he it was 
who constructed the Bell Mill Road and a bridge over 
the Wissahicken, then in the country but now included 
in Fairmont Park, Philadelphia; both the mill and the 
bridge are still in existence and on the keystone of the 
bridge is cut the name of its builder and the date: 
“Isaiah Bell, 1820” 

Not only this grandfather, but his father before him, 
and his father’s father, Henry Bell, had been millers, 
the last named in England, whence he removed to Amer¬ 
ica in 1770. The long line of millers had been broken 
in 1837, when William and Samuel Bell, sons of Isaiah, 
who built the mill and the bridge, became partners as 
flour merchants in Philadelphia. Twenty years later 
this firm dissolved, being succeeded by that of Samuel 
Bell and Sons. 

James S. Bell, son of Samuel Bell, was born in Phila¬ 
delphia in 1847, educated in the local public schools, 
entered his father’s office and, at the age of twenty-one, 
was admitted to partnership. Here he continued for 
twenty years receiving training and experience which 
were subsequently invaluable to him, for, when he be¬ 
came a miller, resuming the old family line and 
tradition, milling had ceased to be so much a 
matter of making flour as of selling it after it was 
made. His brother, Samuel Bell, Jr., remained in 
Philadelphia, continuing the business established by 
their father- 

Samuel Bell and Sons had built up an important flour 
business, both foreign and domestic, and, through Col¬ 
onel Thornton, who was manager of the Boston office of 
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Washburn, Crosby and Company, had purchased large 
quantities of the Washburn flour. Mr. Dunwoody had 
affiliations with Philadelphia and during his frequent 
visits there had met the partners. Doubtless by Colonel 
Thornton, Mr. Dunwoody was apprised of the possibility 
of inducing Mr. Bell to become interested in the Minne¬ 
apolis enterprise, and jointly they conferred with him, 
submitting a proposition which found favor with him 
and led to his removal. 

With the advent of Mr. Bell, in September, 1888, a 
new partnership was formed, Mr. Dunwoody withdraw¬ 
ing to recruit his health. It consisted of William D. 
Washburn, Charles J. Martin, James S. Bell, John 
Washburn, and Alfred V. Martin, and was called Wash¬ 
burn, Martin and Company. The first lease with the 
C. C. Washburn’s Flouring Mills Company expired on 
September 1, 1888 and the new firm renewed it for an¬ 
other year. 

The newly arrived partner from Philadelphia very 
soon discovered that the business of his ancestors, under 
modern conditions, afforded no royal road to success. 
During the next few years of stress and strain he must 
often have thought with longing and, possibly with re¬ 
gret, of his quiet and congenial existence in the City of 
Brotherly Love, but, if so, he kept his own counsel. 
Ever the same courteous, considerate and kindly gentle¬ 
man, he met his manifold problems and difficulties with 
composure and quiet determination. 

Events seemed to conspire to his discomfiture and dis¬ 
advantage. Even the local environment must have been 
somewhat uncongenial, for, although he was given a 
sincere and hearty welcome, and soon became a favorite 
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among those who knew him and socially greatly desired 
and sought after, Minneapolis, compared with Philadel¬ 
phia, was crude, and the friends he quickly made were 
new. He must have missed greatly the old associations 
which he had inherited and with which he was so 
familiar. 

All this was incidental, but the conditions of the busi¬ 
ness in which he found himself were not such as to be 
dismissed as matters of personal sentiment. His future 
and that of his family depended upon their outcome, 
and he realized that he had left safe anchorage, to voy¬ 
age upon a hazardous and unknown sea for which no 
reliable chart was obtainable, since the course was new 
and the route untried. The previous year, 1888, had 
been exceedingly hard for millers, and especially diffi¬ 
cult for the lessees of the Washburn mills after the death 
of Mr. Crosby. Instead of growing better with the new 
year, they grew steadily worse. 

Wheat speculation had long been the besetting sin of 
millers and more failures among them had resulted 
from this cause than from all the natural and unavoid¬ 
able risks of the business combined. Necessarily buying 
large quantities of grain, they‘were accustomed to watch 
the variations in the markets closely and many of them 
conceived the mistaken idea that their knowledge of the 
subject gave them superior advantages in foreseeing the 
trend of prices. This led them naturally into specula¬ 
tion; as they were obliged to carry considerable quanti¬ 
ties of wheat and flour they usually bought in expecta¬ 
tion of an advance in price. 

Professional grain gamblers, operating in the Chicago 
market, reinforced by speculative millers and the cus- 
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tomers of the bucket shops throughout the country, had 
forced the price of wheat so high that it was impossible 
to export flour, while the domestic markets were over¬ 
stocked with high priced and unsalable flour. A move¬ 
ment was started among the millers to curtail the flour 
output by a concerted shutdown. This relieved the 
situation temporarily, nevertheless the milling year 
which closed in August, 1889, was one of the worst ever 
experienced in the Northwest and many concerns were 
unable to survive it. 

Washburn, Martin and Company weathered the storm, 
thanks to the captainship of James S. Bell, whose clear 
mind was proof against the misleading sophistries in¬ 
duced by the speculative mania which had overcome so 
many. Resolutely and calmly he faced facts and paid 
no heed to theories. Conservatively, and with great 
shrewdness and sound judgment, he conducted operations 
and when the milling year closed and it was time for a 
renewal of the lease, he and his partners were prepared 
to go ahead with unimpaired and even augmented re¬ 
sources. Moreover, the firm had so strengthened its 
trade connections and perfected its selling organization 
that it was in position to continue in the milling busi¬ 
ness, if need be without leasing the Washburn mills. 



CHAPTER YII 

The Washburn Crosby Company — British Capi¬ 
tal Invests in American Flour Mills — Control 
op Washburn Mills in Doubt — A Family Dif¬ 
ference and its Outcome 

I n preparation for the coming season’s activity, with 
another lease in view, it was resolved to incorpo¬ 
rate instead of continuing business under firm 
names, as formerly, also, in choosing the name of the 
corporation, to revert to the original fortuitous associa¬ 
tion. Accordingly, in July, 1889, the Washburn Crosby 
Company was incorporated with a capital of $500,000. 
Mr. Bell was made president, Mr. Dunwoody, who had 
consented to return to active business, vice president, 
and Colonel Martin, secretary and treasurer. The re¬ 
maining directors were John Crosby, Samuel Bell, Jr., 
John Washburn, and Alfred Y. Martin. The first an¬ 
nual meeting of the company was held on September 
16, 1889. 

The John Crosby who became a director at this time, 
son of the pioneer miller of the same name, was barely 
twenty-one years old and still in college. He graduated 
from Yale the following year, and from the Harvard 
Law School in 1893. On returning to Minneapolis he 
practiced law, became a prominent lawyer, a member of 
the City Council and ultimately its president. During 
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his public life he did fine service in movements for the 
betterment of local politics. He was instrumental in or¬ 
ganizing the Voters’ League for reviewing the records 
of candidates for office and selecting those best fitted for 
place. Of this he became the chairman and executive 
officer. 

While he was counsel for the Washburn Crosby Com¬ 
pany for many years and one of its directors, he did not 
become an officer until 1910. Mr. Crosby was the first 
except Frederick 6. Atkinson to become associated 
with the organization of the younger generation which 
gradually succeeded the pioneers in the work of build¬ 
ing up the company and which is now prominent in its 
administration. 

Samuel Bell, Jr., the brother of James S. Bell, also 
named as a director, continued to reside in Philadelphia 
and to conduct the business of Samuel Bell and Sons, 
but, as a stockholder and director of the company, he 
grew to become increasingly interested in it, although 
never to the extent of removing from Philadelphia, where 
he still may be found in the flour business established 
by his father in 1857. 

A charming and lovable personality, in manner and 
in certain kindly characteristics suggestive of his brother, 
Mr. Bell is a much valued link with the earlier period 
of flour milling and merchandising, and brings to the 
meetings of the Washburn Crosby Company, which he 
is faithful in attending, a charm greatly appreciated 
by his associates and especially by the younger members 
of the organization. 

The reaction in business following the milling revo¬ 
lution and the increase in the capacity of individual 
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mills, together with losses through wheat speculation, 
had brought about a growing tendency toward consoli¬ 
dation among the millers; there was even some gossip 
about the possibility of forming one or two large amal¬ 
gamations, practically to control the business. 

In London the movement toward large combinations 
of industrial concerns, with huge capitalization, includ¬ 
ing common and preferred stock, debenture bonds and 
all varieties of paper obligations, had become almost a 
mania. Temporarily, England appeared possessed of 
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more capital than could be used in ordinary home in¬ 
vestments. The London money market seemed able to 
absorb an unlimited amount of industrial securities, 
and flotations were readily made on the strength of plau¬ 
sible representations of future profits, set forth in the 
sanguine prospectus. - This situation gave opportunity 
for a realization of assets of which many vendors availed 
themselves. 

British investors, or rather promoters, reached out to 
the United States in search of promising subjects for 
stock-exchange exploitation. They had already effected 
several large American brewery combinations and suc¬ 
cessfully floated them on the London market, when, in 
1889, at the close of the movement, they succeeded in 
acquiring some Northwestern grain elevators and a 
number of large flour mills in Minneapolis, including 
those owned by William D. Washburn, and also the 
water-power companies on Saint Anthony Falls. A 
proipinent local miller whose mills were acquired be¬ 
came managing director of the British company owning 
these Minneapolis properties. 

In the autumn of 1889, J. Selwin Tait x rumored to 
represent the same British interests that had already 
acquired the group of Minneapolis mills and the water¬ 
power companies, obtained an option on the mills of 
the C. C. Washburn’s Flouring Mills Company. The 
Washburn Crosby Company, realizing the danger of the 
mills it was leasing being sold to others, made prepara¬ 
tion for such a contingency by planning to build mills 
either in Duluth or Buffalo in the event the Washburn 
mills were sold. Tait’s option expired in December, 
however, without a sale having been made. 
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A few weeks later it was rumored that the managing 
director of the British company had made a definite pro¬ 
posal to the owners of the Washburn mills for their 
lease. This rumor was denied by him, and the officers 
of the Washburn Crosby Company merely reiterated 
their former statement that, if crowded out of Minne¬ 
apolis, they would build mills elsewhere. 

The contest which followed over the control of the 
Washburn mills was not a matter of great importance, 
as its outcome was favorable to independent ownership, 
but it is interesting as showing the difficulties and anxie¬ 
ties which attended the operation of mills leased for 
short terms, and the recurring danger that they might 
be sold at any time and force the operating company 
either to build mills elsewhere or retire from business. 
Nine years later, this danger culminated during an at¬ 
tempt to form a flour milling trust which was made in¬ 
effective by the purchase of the mills by the operating 
company and the end of the unsatisfactory leasing period. 

On June 6, 1890, the announcement was made that 
the British company had offered to lease the mills of 
the C. C. Washburn’s Flouring Mills Company for five 
years, with the privilege of buying them within that 
time at a certain figure, and that this offer had been 
accepted. 

Commenting on this news. The Northwestern Miller 
said: 

“With this accession to its already large holdings, 
the capacity of the company will be above 23,000 bar¬ 
rels a day, or more than two-thirds of the entire output 
of Minneapolis. What the gentlemen will do who are 
now interested in the Washburn Crosby Company is 
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not yet decided. Should they conclude to retire from 
the milling business, it will be a source of regret to all 
who have been fortunate enough to know them. From 
the beginning of its existence up to the present time, 
the C. C. Washburn plant has been singularly fortunate 
in the character of those who have operated it. 

“ Whether the lessees were Washburn, Crosby and Com¬ 
pany, Washburn, Martin and Company, or the Wash- 
bum Crosby Company, the high standards, strict 
integrity, and splendid reputation of the gentlemen 
identified with it made the concern a notable one, credit¬ 
able both to Minneapolis and her chief industry. C. C. 
Washburn, John Crosby, William H. Dunwoody, Charles 
J. Martin, James S. Bell, A. V. Martin, and John 
Washburn are names which stand in the front rank 
among the millers of the Northwest, and it seems a pity 
that a company with such traditionary glories behind it 
and such sterling qualities still back of it should pass 
out of existence. 

"It remains to be seen whether the transfer of this 
plant to a corporation, the stock of which is largely held 
by foreigners; which has its London directors and its 
English offices; which is, in short, a British company, 
managed by an American miller, will prove beneficial 
to the mills of Minneapolis. It is probable that the 
two concerns will be conducted separately, retaining as 
far as possible in the operation of the C. C. Washburn 
plant the present force of employees in the mills and of¬ 
fices, eastern agents, and salesmen. A hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars will be spent by the new lessees in improve¬ 
ments while the owners will carry out their plans for 
the work already progressing. The restriction of the 
evils of competition will unquestionably be advantageous 
to both millers and flour dealers. Thus the immediate 
effect of the consolidation will probably be beneficial. 

"In the long run, however, it would appear that to 
have two-thirds of the capacity of Minneapolis pass out 
of the hands of the men who have made the history of 
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these mills illustrious and go into the possession of a 
giant corporation controlled abroad, cannot but limit 
their future growth. Henceforth the development of 
Minneapolis as a milling city may mean not the healthy 
expanding of individual effort, but the dropsical over¬ 
growth of a mammoth institution listed in the London 
stock exchange, the profits of which will go largely into 
foreign coffers. As for the other millers in Minneapolis, 
they have clearly but two courses open to them, either 
to combine for self-protection or to get in under the 
wings of the English company. »If they do not fully 
realize this now, the time is not far off when they will 
be forced to do so.” 

Mr. Bell, however, did not appear to be considering 
a retirement from business. What would now be called 
a “slogan” was once used by the Washburn Crosby 
Company in its earlier advertising, long before “ Even¬ 
tually— why not now” was thought of. It is indicative 
of the spirit in which this crisis was faced. “ The First 
in the Field, the Last to Leave it.” 

Up to this time, negotiations for the leasing of 
the mills had been carried on between the managing 
director of the British company and John B. Gest, 
representative of the Fidelity Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, trustee for the daughters of 
Governor Washburn, who owned a controlling interest 
in the property. Considering the matter practically 
settled, the managing director of the British company 
had sailed for Europe. 

At the annual meeting of the C. C. Washburn’s Flour¬ 
ing Mills Company, held on June 30, 1890, these nego¬ 
tiations were reported to the stockholders by Mr. Gest. 
They considered them favorably but left final arrange- 
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ments to the directors elected at this meeting, who were 
John B. Gest, A. W. Kelsey, John D. Estabrook, Charles 
Payson, Frank E. Holmes, A. M. Bailey, and John Wash¬ 
burn. Mr. Payson was made president and Mr. Bailey 
secretary of the company. 

On the same day, notice was sent to the lessees that 
the mills had been leased to the British company which 
would take possession of the property on September 1. 
Thereupon the Washburn Crosby Company prepared to 
close up the business and turn over the mills to their 
successors on the date named. 

There is many a slip Twixt the cup and the lip, how¬ 
ever. Certain stipulations had been made at the annual 
meeting as conditions of the lease. These were that the 
Washburn mills should be kept steadily in operation, 
the Washburn brands used and given the same promi¬ 
nence as had been given them by the Washburn Crosby 
Company, and that the patent flour made in the Wash¬ 
burn mills should be sold at no lower price than the 
same grade of flour made in the mills of the lessee. 

Such restrictions, although they might appear rea¬ 
sonable enough to the owners, were, in fact, a serious 
handicap to the practical operation of the mills. It is 
possible that, knowing this to be the case and anticipat¬ 
ing their rejection, Mr. John Washburn was instru¬ 
mental in having them inserted in the resolution giving 
the directors power to take final action. At any rate, 
the British company was unwilling to sign the lease 
under such conditions and the directors of the owning 
company were unable or unwilling to waive them. 

This reopened the question, with the Washburn 
Crosby Company in an unpleasantly uncertain position. 
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In this emergency, following the legal advice of Wil¬ 
liam Henry Eustis, a local lawyer and owner of the 
Corn Exchange Building, in which the offices of the 
Washburn Crosby Company were located, a bold course 
was taken. Mr. Gest and Mr. Kelsey had returned to 
Philadelphia immediately after the adjournment of the 
stockholders 5 meeting, but Mr. Payson, president of the 
C. C. Washburn's Flouring Mills Company, had re¬ 
mained in Minneapolis. In accordance with the advice 
of Mr. Eustis, Mr. Washburn induced Mr. Payson to 
call a special meeting of the board of directors for the 
purpose of executing a lease of the Washburn mills to 
the Washburn Crosby Company. 

Notice to this effect was sent to all the directors who 
were in the city. Two of them, Frank E. Holmes and 
A. M. Bailey, were opposed to making a lease with the 
Washburn Crosby Company. Although Mr. Holmes 
received notice, he did not attend the meeting, which 
was held on July 26. 

At this, it was resolved to lease the mills to the Wash¬ 
burn Crosby Company, the only director opposing the 
motion being Mr. Bailey. The meeting adjourned until 
July 28. Neither Mr. Holmes nor Mr. Bailey were 
present at this adjournment, but a majority of the di¬ 
rectors attended, either in person or by proxy. 

A resolution was adopted directing the president of 
the company to execute and deliver the lease to the 
Washburn Crosby Company and expressly authorized 
him to affix to it the company's corporate seal. Before 
adjournment, Mr. Payson, the president, announced 
that he had executed and delivered the lease in dupli¬ 
cate, as directed, and the directors by resolution con- 
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firmed and ratified his action. The lease in duplicate 
was then signed by Mr. Bell and Colonel Martin, presi¬ 
dent and secretary of the Washburn Crosby Company, 
the corporate seal was attached, Mr. Pay son took one 
copy and Colonel Martin the other, and the transaction 
was closed. 

As the persons concerned in it left the office, a car¬ 
riage dashed up to the entrance of the building and the 
sheriff clambered hastily out of it to serve an injunction 
upon Mr. Payson forbidding the execution of the lease. 
As it had already been delivered, the papers were served 
too late. 

On the following day, suit was brought by Frank E. 
Holmes against the C. C. Washburn’s Flouring Mills 
Company, Charles Payson, A. M. Bailey, John Wash¬ 
burn, and John D. Estabrook, directors of the company, 
alleging that Washburn, Payson, and Estabrook had 
conspired together to execute the lease to the Washburn 
Crosby Company against the wish of a majority of the 
stockholders of the C. C. Washburn’s Flouring Mills 
Company and asking that they be enjoined from leasing 
the property to the Washburn Crosby Company. 

The plaintiff also asked that John Washburn be en¬ 
joined from voting as a member of the board of directors 
while he continued to hold stock in the Washburn 
Crosby Company and that the directors be required to 
execute a lease to the British company, claiming that the 
leasing of the property to the Washburn Crosby Com¬ 
pany would irreparably damage the C. C. Washburn’s 
Flouring Mills Company, while a lease to the British 
company would have the opposite effect. 

The case was decided on August 19, the writ of in- 
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junction being denied. It was shown by the defendants 
that the signature of the company’s secretary, Mr. 
Bailey, to the lease, was not essential, since its by-laws 
did not require that the corporate seal be affixed to con¬ 
tracts necessary to the transaction of current business; 
that, while the stockholders had passed a resolution au¬ 
thorizing the leasing to the British company, it was con¬ 
ditional on satisfactory terms being agreed upon and, 
after several conferences, no such agreement was 
reached; that Mr. Kelsey, whose proxy was held and 
voted by Mr. Washburn, had telegraphed his approval 
of leasing to the Washburn Crosby Company, therefore, 
even had Mr. Gest been present and opposed the action 
taken, there would still have been a majority of the di¬ 
rectors in favor of it. 

The court held that, even if the lease were voidable 
because Mr. Washburn was a director in both companies, 
and therefore an interested party, it would be voidable 
only at the election of the C. C. Washburn’s Flouring 
Mills Company, which had not so elected. Mr. Holmes, 
who brought the action, owned only $1,000 of the capi¬ 
tal stock of the company, which was $1,001,000, and was 
not joined in his complaint by any other directors or 
stockholders. 

The court also held that the granting of-an injunc¬ 
tion would injure the Washburn Crosby Company, which 
was not a party to the action, the judge saying in his 
decision: “ How the court can assume to pass upon and 
determine the validity or invalidity of the contract in 
question without giving the lessee an opportunity to 
maintain its rights, has not been explained to the 
court.” 
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Although the Washburn Crosby Company was not 
directly involved in this litigation, the incident proved 
expensive because of the loss resultant from selling 
wheat when it was thought the business would have to 
be closed up, and later repurchasing it at an advanced 
price. Some annoyance and interruption to business 
was also caused by the rumor circulated among the for¬ 
eign customers of the Washburn Crosby Company that 
it was going out of business. 

To controvert this false impression the directors 
passed a resolution instructing the president to have in¬ 
serted in the trade journals of London “an emphatic 
denial, and a statement that these mills had been re¬ 
leased for a term of years to the Washburn Crosby Com¬ 
pany.” 

While the episode of the rival leases, viewed from the 
safe conclusion it finally reached, may seem trivial and 
amusing, it possessed elements of very real danger. Had 
the injunction been served before the lease was signed, 
and a difference of scarcely ten minutes in the conclud¬ 
ing act would have made this possible, it is probable 
that the directors of the Washburn Crosby Company 
would have abandoned their efforts to retain control of 
the Washburn mills and, in consequence, would either 
have retired entirely from the milling business or have 
gone elsewhere to erect new mills. 

The concentration of milling capacity on the Falls of 
Saint Anthony into the control of practically one con¬ 
cern, which would have followed this withdrawal, might 
even have led subsequently to the formation of a huge 
corporation which, if not actually a flour milling trust, 
could, at least, have exercised a very strong influence in 
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regulating the output of flour and consequently its 
'tnarket price. As it was, the refusal of the court to 
issue an injunction or dissolve the lease made with the 
Washburn Crosby Company served materially to aid in 
perpetuating independent ownership and operation, and 
in continuing the free competition which has been tra¬ 
ditional in the milling industry. 



CIIAFTEK VIII 

Getting Down to Business — Increasing Capacity 
— The Mills and their Head Millers — Buying 
Mills — Milling in Montana — Tiie Develop¬ 
ment of the Younger Generation 

T he brief excitement incident to the re-leasing of 
the mills being over and control of the property 
being assured for two years, with the privilege of 
renewing it for three years more, the organization of the 
Washburn Crosby Company settled itself to the task 
before it with a determination to recover, as quickly as 
possible, the impetus lost during the uncertainty of the 
previous summer and to develop the serious business of 
making and selling flour. 

Bumors had rapidly spread through both the foreign 
and domestic flour markets that the Washburn Crosby 
Company was to be dispossessed and might even be com¬ 
pelled to retire from business, at least for a time, and 
such impressions naturally had an ill effect upon trade. 
The first thing to be done was to recover lost ground, 
and the next to demonstrate by renewed energy and 
zeal that the concern was going forward on its course 
with greater strength of purpose and intensity than 
ever before. 

For this movement no one could have been a better 
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leader than Mr. Bell,,who completely understood the 
psychology of the flour buying trade and, because of his 
sympathetic, courteous, and kindly treatment of those 
employed by the company, was always able to infuse his 
own fine and confident spirit into the men on the firing 
line. The master merchant miller that he was, compe¬ 
tition, however acute it might become, never dismayed 
him. He met it squarely and honorably, without resort 
to temporary makeshifts, and he relied on the cumulative 
effect of sound methods to bring the results he hoped 
for and confidently expected to obtain. In this he was 
not disappointed; it is significant that, during the first 
five years of his administration as president of the com¬ 
pany, the annual output of the Washburn mills was more 
than doubled, growing from 1,287,000 barrels in 1889, 
to 2,636,000 barrels in 1894. 

Obviously it was desirable to increase the production 
as much as possible with the machinery and equipment 
available, and, to this end, there gradually developed on 
the Falls of Saint Anthony a class of head millers of 
notable and exceptional ability in the making of flour. 
They learned the art of intensive milling, that is to 
produce the utmost amount of flour, of the requisite 
quality, from a given quantity of wheat, to utilize power 
to the best advantage, and to keep their equipment ef¬ 
fective, while avoiding the pitfalls spread by theoretical 
inventors who were constantly endeavoring to show them 
new and better ways of grinding which, in nine cases 
out of ten, proved expensive failures. 

From 1882 to 1889, although no new units had been 
added and no revolutionary inventions made, the ca¬ 
pacity of the Washburn mills had increased from 6,000 
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barrels a day to 10,000 barrels* which shows that the 
head millers were able to improve their methods without 
radical changes or great increases in the machinery used. 

The B mill, equipped with rolls in 1880, was, as al¬ 
ready related, originally in charge of Fessler, a Hun¬ 
garian miller, but when, later, John S. Dodge succeeded 
him, Mr. Crosby presented him with a silk hat, because 
he had forced the capacity of the mill from three hun¬ 
dred barrels a day to five hundred. In 1883, Mr. Dodge 
was transferred to the C mill and John Kraft took his 
former place. 

Mr. Kraft had begun work in the Washburn mills 
as a sweeper, in 1876, having had no previous experience 
as a miller. With remarkable rapidity he acquired 
knowledge and skill, and in seven years became the head 
miller of the A mill, a position which he continued to 
hold for a quarter of a century. 

John Wohlgennant, the Hungarian miller who had 
been sent over by Oscar Oexle, was in charge of the 
Washburn A until he retired in 1883, to be succeeded 
by James McDaniel, who had been connected with the 
Washburn plants since 1874 and head miller of the C 
mill since its completion in 1880. He continued in this 
very responsible position until 1899. 

Mr. McDaniel was not only one of the foremost op¬ 
erative millers of his time, but an inventor whose mill¬ 
ing machines came into successful use. Among these 
were a wheat-washing machine, a grain dryer, a sieve, 
a dust separator fan and an angle screen oat separator. 
The demand for these inventions caused him to resign 
from his position in order to give his entire attention 
to their manufacture and sale. Thereupon John Kraft 
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took over the superintendence of the A in addition to 
that of the B mill. 

John S. Dodge remained head miller of the C mill 
from 1883 until he left the company, in 1903, to oper¬ 
ate a mill of his own in California. Returning to 
Minneapolis later, he renewed his connection with the 
Washburn mills and has continued therein ever since, 
latterly largely in an advisory capacity. 

In 1891, the east side of the A mill, half of which 
only had been equipped in 1881, was overhauled and 
machinery installed to enable it to run as one unit. 
About this time even the limited use of millstones was 
discarded. When rolls were first introduced, it was 
thought they were not as good in making the final re¬ 
duction of middlings as the millstones, but so expert 
did the American operatives become in the use of the 
rolls that they found it possible to do as good work on 
them as by the use of the older method. When the east 
side of the A was remodeled it therefore became an all 
roller mill. Some minor changes were made in 1892 
and, in the autumn of that year, the lower story of the 
A mill, formerly used as an office, was converted into a 
dynamo room for the mills. 

In 1893 the west side of the A was remodeled and 
new machinery installed. This gave that mill alone a 
capacity of 6,000 barrels a day, an output equal to that 
of the A, B, and C mills combined ten years before, but 
even with this increase, the growing demand for the 
company’s flour required more capacity. 

The Minneapolis mill had been operated for many 
years by the firm of Crocker, Risk and Company, pioneer 
millers, but upon the retirement from business of that 
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firm, in 1893, it was leased by the Washburn Crosby 
Company. Beside having valuable water-power rights, 
this mill possessed an excellent steam plant, which made 
it especially desirable to the company, as the B mill was 
not equipped with steam, and was sometimes forced to 
shut down on account of low water. 

The acquirement of the Minneapolis mill added 1600 
barrels to the daily capacity of the company’s plants. 
It was renamed the D mill and its operation was put 
in charge of John Kraft, head miller of the B. The 
lease was renewed from year to year and always subject 
to sale. Finally, in December, 1898, to prevent it from 
falling into the hands of others, the Washburn Crosby 
Company purchased the property, including the real 
estate, mill, water-power leases and brands. 

This was the first mill owned by the Washburn Crosby 
Company. Its purchase may have been indicative of 
the growing determination of Mr. Bell and his associates 
not to be entirely without recourse in event of any fu¬ 
ture complications regarding the lease, or of the in¬ 
ception of a policy ultimately to own the plants they 
operated, instead of leasing them. At any rate, it gave 
the company a foothold on the Falls of Saint Anthony 
in the absolute ownership of a mill, the strategic posi¬ 
tion of which was of more value than its actual ca¬ 
pacity. 

The absorption of the Minneapolis mill resulted in 
another advantage which was more fully realized later; 
this was the association with the company of William 
G. Crocker. The son of George W. Crocker, one of the 
original Minneapolis millers, Mr. Crocker was, so to 
speak, born and raised in the milling business. He had 
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worked in his father’s mill and office and was salesman 
for Crocker, Fisk and Company from 1882 until the 
firm went out of business in 1893. 

The following year he entered the employ of the 
Washburn Crosby Company as invoice clerk, but, having 
, a thorough understanding of the business and being 
quick and industrious, he was rapidly advanced until he 
attained a responsible position in the sales department. 
After assisting in the development of the export trade, 
he began to specialize on the problem of disposing of 
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the by-products to the best advantage. In this work 
he showed great aptitude and high intelligence and, in 
1896, he took over, in addition to his other duties, the 
supervision of feed sales. 

Very popular among the customers of the company 
as well as his associates, Mr. Crocker rapidly extended 
the importance of his department, became nationally 
recognized as an authority on the value of the by-prod¬ 
ucts of flour as stock food, and for twenty-eight years, 
until his death in 1922, remained with the Washburn 
Crosby Company, becoming a stockholder and one of 
its directors. * 

At the World’s Fair in Chicago, there was exhibited 
a 1200 horse-power engine made by F. Schichau, a Ger¬ 
man house. Beside being on exhibition, it generated 
the electricity for lighting Machinery Hall. It was 
offered for sale when the exposition closed, and Mr. de 
la Barre, after examining it, purchased it on behalf of 
the C. C. Washburn’s Flouring Mills Company. 

It was bought in December, 1893 and installed the 
following summer in an engine house built for it east 
of the A mill. It stands today a testimonial to the fine 
workmanship of its maker and the sound judgment of 
its purchaser, for, after more than thirty years of serv¬ 
ice, it is still performing its duty acceptably. 

Mr. Dunwoody, then vice president and chief stock¬ 
holder of the Washburn Crosby Company, was a loyal 
and devoted friend of James J. Hill, of Saint Paul, the 
famous “ Empire Builder,” who, by his wonderful con¬ 
structive and financial genius had developed the Great 
Northern Railway into a property of immense value 
and importance, and, at the same time, had been a great 
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factor in opening up the Northwest and increasing its 
production of wheat. 

This friendship had been mutually advantageous. 
When Mr. Hill found himself strongly opposed by ri¬ 
vals who desired to wrest the control of properties in 
which he was interested from him, and many of his sup¬ 
posed friends deserted him, Mr. Dunwoody remained 
steadfast as an investor in Hill securities and an en¬ 
dorser of Hill policies. The “Empire Builder” never 
forgot this loyalty and, as long as they both lived, their 
friendship remained firm and unbroken. 

Such being the relations between the two men, it was 
natural that, when Mr. Hill, filled with enthusiasm 
over the future of Montana as a wheat-raising state, 
urged Mr. Dunwoody to build a mill there, the latter 
should have consented. The proposition must have 
seemed an unsound one from a miller’s standpoint since, 
when the project was undertaken and Great Falls de¬ 
cided upon as the place for the mill, there was not 
enough wheat grown in the entire state of Montana to 
keep such a mill in operation for a single day. 

So great was Mr. Dunwoody’s faith in Mr. Hill’s 
judgment, however, that he undertook the enterprise as 
a personal one, but, when the company was incorporated, 
several of his associates joined him. The Royal Milling 
Company was formed in 1892 with William H. Dun¬ 
woody, president, James S. Bell, vice president, and 
Charles J. Martin, secretary and treasurer. Later it 
assumed the status of an associated company. The mill 
was built in the winter of 1892-93 and began opera¬ 
tions the following summer. John J. Gerard, one of 
the Washburn Crosby Company’s head millers, super- 
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vised the installation of the machinery in Great Falls 
and put it in running order. 

The management of the new venture was entrusted to 
William M. Atkinson, a very able young man who had 
risen from the position of office boy, in 1882, to that 


The Royal Milling Company 


of head salesman, a place he had held for less than three 
years when called to this new and greater responsibility. 

Almost the only Spring Wheat that had ever been 
grown in Montana previous to this time was the result 
of an experiment by Paris Gibson, formerly a Minne¬ 
apolis miller, who had been successful in harvesting a 
satisfactory yield. When Mr. Atkinson went to Great 
Falls, in the spring of 1893, he leased some land near 
the mill, planted it in wheat and raised a satisfactory 
crop. This, however, was the only wheat there was to 
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grind in the new mill for the first year, except that 
shipped from Dakota. 

In the following years everything possible was done 
to encourage the Montana farmers in the growing of 
wheat, even to the offering of prizes. Gradually its cul¬ 
tivation increased and Montana became an important 
Spring Wheat producer, the average crop for the three 
years ending 1924 being approximately forty millic^n 
bushels. Mr. Atkinson remained in Great Falls until 
1904, when he was called upon to take charge of another 
enterprise of the Washburn Crosby Company at Louis¬ 
ville, Kentucky. 

J. W. Sherwood succeeded in the management of 
the mill and has carried on the work successfully ever 
since. It was some time before the Royal Milling Com¬ 
pany became an entirely satisfactory investment, but, 
during the past twenty years, Mr. HilPs judgment and 
Mr. Dunwoody’s faith in it have been amply justified. 

In 1901 another Montana mill was acquired by di¬ 
rectors of the Washburn Crosby Company. This was at 
Kalispell, that being a favorable location in the Flathead 
Valley for a local mill. It is owned and operated by 
an associated company and has a daily capacity of 300 
barrels. 

When William M. Atkinson went to Great Falls, his 
brother, Frederick G. Atkinson, who antedated him by 
two years in the service of the company, having first been 
employed as office boy in 1880, at the age of fifteen, took 
over his responsibilities as head salesman. From one 
position to another he had grown up with the company 
and had done almost everything there was to do about 
the place, so it naturally fell to him, in addition to the 
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work inherited from his brother, to take full charge of 
the office, hiring men, ordering stationery, buying bags 
for the mills and multifarious other duties, all per¬ 
formed with zeal, alacrity and characteristic thorough¬ 
ness. 



Kalispell Milling Company 


In March, 1893, the officers of the company were re¬ 
moved from the Corn Exchange building to the new 
Flour Exchange building, across the street. As Mr. 
Atkinson grew to have larger and more important re¬ 
sponsibilities, part of the work of the sales department 
was undertaken by Tully C. Estee who, a few years 
later, was to become manager of the company’s New York 
office. 

Of all those now connected with the Washburn Crosby 
Company in positions of responsibility, Frederick G. 
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Atkinson is the dean in point of service, having over 
forty-four years of continuous association to his credit. 
It has been his privilege, starting at such a very early 
age, to have known all those who were the pioneers in 
the enterprise as well as their successors, and to have 
watched the growth of the great enterprise and been a 
part of it from a period following soon after the explo¬ 
sion to the present time, still being a comparatively 
young man. It may truly be said that no one has taken 
greater pride in its accomplishment or been more un- 
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remitting in his efforts in its behalf, nor has anyone 
been more zealous for its success. A director and a vice 
president, he remains actively and deeply interested in 
its continued progress. 

In 1895 the total daily capacity of the Washburn 
Crosby Company was 13,500 barrels, and, although con¬ 
ditions were unfavorable, the high reputation of its 
flour and the consummate leadership of Mr. Bell kept 
the mills in operation so nearly up to their maximum 
capacity as to excite comment. 

An opportunity occurred to increase capacity still 
further when the Humboldt mill, until recently operated 
by Hinkle, Greenleaf and Company, was offered for 
lease. This had been built by Bull and Newton in 1870, 
burned at the time of the explosion and rebuilt in 1878. 
Few millers were in the humor to increase their milling 
capacity at the time, the markets being so unsatisfactory, 
but the Washburn Crosby Company was confident of 
the future and the growing demand for its flour. It 
leased the Humboldt in 1896 and, three years later, soon 
after purchasing the Minneapolis mill, it also was 
bought. 

The newly acquired plant was renamed the E mill 
and John J. Gerard was made its head miller. Mr. 
Gerard had first worked in the Washburn mills in 1880, 
as a stone-dresser under Mr. Wohlgennant. Later, 
while in charge of a mill in Canada, he had an accident, 
as result of which his right arm had to be amputated. 
To a man of less courage and determination such a 
handicap might have seemed insurmountable, but to 
him it was merely an inconvenience. It did not in the 
least prevent him from doing his work in a superior 
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manner, nor from becoming one of the most skilful and 
intelligent head millers in America. 

While second miller in the Washburn A, he had been 
detailed to install the machinery in the mill at Great 
Falls and, after successfully performing this duty, he 
returned to Minneapolis. He was given a free hand in 
the operation of the E, formerly the Humboldt, mill, 
and, from a rated capacity of 1000 barrels a day, within 
a month he had it actually producing 2000 barrels 
daily. A news item of the time, referring to the change 
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in the control of the Humboldt mill, said “ The old op¬ 
erative force is retained, and being placed on the Wash¬ 
burn Crosby scale of wages, the men are much pleased.” 

In 1896, three of the head millers of the Washburn 
Crosby Company, John S. Dodge, James McDaniel, and 
John Kraft, were sent abroad to investigate milling 
conditions in Europe and learn if there were any im¬ 
provements that might, with advantage, be transplanted 
to America. They visited flour mills in the United 
Kingdom, Holland, France, and Hungary, and called 
upon many of the Washburn Crosby Company’s foreign 
agents for the purpose of getting a clearer understand¬ 
ing of the requirements of the consuming trade. 

William II. Bovey became connected with the Wash¬ 
burn Crosby Company in 1894. He was born in Minne¬ 
apolis in 1871, received his education in the local schools 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, from 
which he graduated in 1894. Notwithstanding his 
thorough technical training, he desired to start at the 
bottom of the milling business in order completely to un¬ 
derstand it. Accordingly, in August, following his 
graduation, he began work in the humble position of 
sweeper in the mills, and later became oiler, smutter, 
machine tender and grinder. ' 

The practical training thus obtained, added to his 
scientific knowledge, enabled him to master all the de¬ 
tails and to grasp completely and thoroughly the entire 
manufacturing process. There is a saying at the mills: 
“Mr. Bovey can guess as close as the rest of us can 
figure.” There came a time when it was necessary that, 
in addition to its force of skilled head millers and com¬ 
petent operatives working under their direction, the 
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company should have a General Superintendent. For 
this position Mr. Bovey was preeminently qualified, both 
by training and experience. It was created and he was 
chosen to fill it in 1898, and he has occupied it with 
signal ability and success ever since. Being a well 
balanced man of business as well as a highly capable 
executive in his own department, he has become in later 
years a stockholder in and one of the directors of the 
company. 



CHAPTER IX 


The Original Branch Offices — Too Many Brands 
—Export Trade in the Nineties—The “Captain 
Kidd" Bill of Lading — The Harter Act — 
Herbert Bradley and Charles C. Bovey — The 
First Testing Room 

T o Colonel Charles C. G. Thornton belonged the dis¬ 
tinction of having established the first of the large 
number of branch offices which now constitute a 
highly important part of the organization for which the 
Washburn Crosby Company is distinguished. 

A more illustrious and a better qualified person to in¬ 
augurate the system by which the mill is kept in closer 
touch with its markets and its individual customers 
could not have been found. He was both a miller and a 
flour salesman, but, beyond his practical business ex¬ 
perience, he was a gentleman of rare culture and refine¬ 
ment of character whose entire career was noteworthy 
and exceptional. 

His years at school were few, for he went to work 
when he was fifteen and, except for his war experience, 
continued in business until he died. How he found time 
to absorb the knowledge he possessed no one knew and 
yet it was said of him by his biographer: “ He had many 
gifts that might have been trained to other uses. His 
keen judgment of men, his knowledge of affairs, the 
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Charles C. G. Thornton 


compelling power of his gracious courtesy, might have 
been turned to good account in diplomatic service, as 
many diplomats remarked; and many times in his life 
men learned in the law, noting his quick grasp of fine 
points of legal procedure, said, ‘You should have been 
one of us/ ” 

He served with distinction during the Civil War and 
was mentioned in dispatches for bravery at Pontcha- 
toula in 1862. Later, he served as staff officer, first in 
Louisiana, then in Norfolk. After the war was over, he 
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was ordered to the Indian country and, for a year, was 
the commanding officer at Fort Sully, in what is now 
the State of North Dakota. In 1866 he resigned from 
service and went to Madison, Wisconsin, where he built 
and operated a flour mill. 

In the autumn of 1873, while he was in Boston, his 
mill burned. He started west with the declared inten¬ 
tion of rebuilding it at once, but met with discourage¬ 
ments: when he talked of having his mill in operation 
by the following summer, he was told he was expecting 
the impossible. Nevertheless, he insisted, and, as a re¬ 
sult, the mill was completed and producing flour before 
the spring of 1874. 

Hearing of this achievement, Governor Washburn 
asked for an introduction to “the gentleman who had 
accomplished the impossible.” The acquaintance thus 
made grew into a friendship and later into business as¬ 
sociation. 

In 1880, Colonel Thornton c&me to Minneapolis and 
for two years was head salesman for Washburn, Crosby 
and Company. In his biography it is stated that, at one 
time, he was offered a partnership in the . Washburn 
mills, but he preferred to live in New England where 
he was born. Even when, apparently, he was perma¬ 
nently established in Madison, he considered Boston his 
home. 

He had sent his family back to Boston in 1881 and 
followed it himself the next year, establishing there, in 
1882, the first branch office of the company at 20 Cen¬ 
tral Street. He was much more than a branch manager, 
however, for at that time western mills borrowed money 
extensively in the east to assist them in financing their 
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operations, especially in the autumn when the wheat 
crop was moving to market, and Colonel Thornton han¬ 
dled the company’s financial affairs in the east in ad¬ 
dition to selling its flour. The territory for which he 
was responsible embraced all of New England and ex¬ 
tended as far south as Washington. It did not include 
Philadelphia, where Samuel Bell and Sons sold Wash¬ 
burn’s flour, nor New York, where it was handled by 
R. 0. N. Ford. 

Events at the home office, the change in name to 
Washburn, Martin and Company and, later, the incorpo¬ 
ration of the Washburn Crosby Company, had little 
effect upon the Boston office. Colonel Thornton and 
his assistants, C. C. Hamlin and Charles Sullivan, 
worked steadily in building up the prestige and increas¬ 
ing the demand for Washburn flour. In these years of 
patient, persistent, and intelligent effort, the firm foun¬ 
dation was laid for the company’s large trade -in the 
northeastern states. 

In Boston for sixteen years Colonel Thornton served 
ably, conscientiously, and faithfully, the trusted repre¬ 
sentative of the company and the loved and honored 
personal friend of its directors. Work was always a 
keen pleasure to him; even when his health began to fail 
he was reluctant to give it up. When no longer strong 
enough to go to his office, he had his business affairs 
brought to his room and thus continued his efforts al¬ 
most to the end, good and faithful steward that he was. 

He died in January, 1898. A fine appreciation of 
him appeared in the Boston Transcript, resolutions of 
esteem were passed by the Boston Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and the Washburn Crosby Company by suitable 
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action, bore witness to his upright character, his high 
courage and his life of kindliness and service. 

Colonel Thornton was succeeded as manager of the 
Boston office by C. C. Hamlin, long his assistant. Two 
years later Frank G. Tyler became Mr. Hamlin’s assist¬ 
ant. In addition, he traveled in the field, assisting the 
wholesale grocers in the wider distribution of flour. 
After the death of Mr. Hamlin, in 1901, the territory 
was divided. Mr. Tyler was given charge of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut and a small part of southeastern 
New York State, with headquarters in Providence. 

The subsequent development of the Providence branch 
office is interesting. Mr. Tyler began his services at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 1896. Shortly thereafter, 
he went to Toledo, Ohio, where a special selling cam¬ 
paign was being carried on. Proceeding to Cincinnati, 
lie met- Charles C. Bovey, who was in charge of a force 
of salesmen and canvassers covering the city from house 
to house. When the Cincinnati office was established, 
the late L. S. Tyler was put in charge of it but remained 
a short time only, removing to Washington where he 
opened an office, later going to Baltimore for the same 
purpose. Frank G. Tyler succeeded him in the Cin¬ 
cinnati office, remaining in charge for two years, at 
which time Thomas L. Brown became the manager, and 
Mr. Tyler went to Richmond, Virginia, on a special 
campaign remaining there about six months. On the 
death of Colonel Thornton, he was transferred to 
Boston. 

In 1901, the Providence office was opened under the 
charge of Mr. Tyler whose force consisted of a stenog¬ 
rapher and one salesman. It now has an office force 
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of six with twenty-two salesmen, and has the record of 
the largest percentage of per capita distribution of any 
of the company’s branch offices. In 1925, Mr. Tyler, 
still manager of the Providence office, became a regional 
vice president of the company. 

George M. Coss, who in 1901 succeeded Colonel 
Thornton in the management of the Boston office, had 
been in charge of the Scranton, Pennsylvania, office since 
its establishment in 1898. He was an able organizer 
and soon surrounded himself with an effective force of 
men, several of whom have since been selected by the 
company to fill important positions elsewhere in the 
field, among them Lewis F. Eaton, now manager of its 
Chicago office. Under the direction of Mr. Coss, the 
Boston organization developed great zeal and efficiency. 
In 1925, Mr. Coss was appointed one of the company’s 
regional vice presidents. 

While Colonel Thornton was in charge of the sales 
department at the Minneapolis office, he had been as¬ 
sisted by Alfred V. Martin, who succeeded him when he 
went to Boston. Continuing in this capacity, Mr. 
Martin became a member of the firm and a stockholder 
and director of the Washburn Crosby Company. 

As the company’s business in Chicago had grown to 
large proportions, one of the first forward steps taken 
by the corporation, after the renewal of its lease had 
been assured, was to establish a branch office there. 
This was done in October, 1890, and Alfred Y. Martin 
became its manager, continuing in this position until 
1901. William M. Atkinson succeeded Mr. Martin as 
head of the sales department in Minneapolis until he 
went to Great Falls in 1892, when his brother, Frederick 
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G. Atkinson, took over the work and became head of the 
department in 1893. 

An inheritance of the company from its predecessors 
in the operation of the Washburn mills was a multiplic¬ 
ity of brands. While millers usually had one or more 
brands which they used in preference on their products, 
yet it was the trade custom to be rather compliant in 
branding flour in accordance with the wishes of the 
buyer rather than for the best interests of the miller. 
This even went so far that the mill sometimes lost its 
identity completely, and buyers who ordered in large 
quantities had tio difficulty in securing flour bearing 
their own brand and name which they sold to their 
trade. This made them independent of any one mill 
and they could buy wherever the price best suited them. 

Much blending and private branding was done, and 
on all this business, which represented a very large pro¬ 
portion of the trade, the mill received no continuing 
benefit or reputation, however excellent its flour might 
be, because its consumers could not identify the manu¬ 
facturer. 

Few, if any bakers, bought direct from the mill, usu¬ 
ally purchasing from local flour commission merchants 
or brokers. The household trade was handled by the 
wholesale grocer, who in turn sold to the retailer. It 
was a time when the middleman flourished, and millers 
were not in close touch with the actual consumers of 
their flour. 

Although this was before the days of the national ad¬ 
vertising of flour and the disadvantages of such a system 
were not so great as they would be now, still it was ob¬ 
vious that the miller who scattered the reputation of his 
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flour by the use of many brands missed the distinction 
that might be had by concentrating on one brand and 
insistently pushing that as the best flour he could pro¬ 
duce. The name Washburn had been the talisman by 
which these mills had gained their wide reputation, but 
its force had been lessened because of the multiplicity 
of brands to which it had been attached. 

In 1892, J. D. Estabrook, in behalf of the C. C. Wash¬ 
burn's Flouring Mills Company, which owned the 
brands, investigated and made a report on this subject. 
He found that throughout the northern states the flour 
made in the Washburn mills and sold under its various 
brands was not as widely known as that made by mills 
which had but one brand for their best quality. He re¬ 
ported that the popular Washburn brand in Chicago 
was “ Superlative"; in Philadelphia and New York, 
“ Gold Medal ”; in Boston “ Superlative " and “ Extra," 
in competition with each other, being sold by rival job¬ 
bers : in another city “ Parisian ” and in a third “ Triple 
Extra." 

He found that this diversity of brands made confu¬ 
sion among consumers and that none of them was likely 
to become extensively and favorably known so long as 
there were so many offered for sale. In conclusion, Mr. 
Estabrook strongly recommended a concentration upon 
one brand for all markets. 

This was not immediately practicable because many 
customers were accustomed to buy flour under certain 
brands and had built up a large trade for it; it was 
easier for them to sell these familiar brands than to 
make a change. Trade customs are very conservative 
and follow the line of least resistance. It was not desir- 
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able suddenly to upset them and Mr. Bell was too ex¬ 
perienced and wise a merchant to make the mistake of a 
radical move in this direction. Gradually the desired 
change was accomplished and effort was centralized on 
“ Gold Medal/' thus preparing the way for the national 
advertising which was begun in earnest years later. The 
first step was to harmonize the designs of the various 
brands. They were made uniform; the gold, or yellow 
center, the broken link border, and the blue lettering 
were made common to all brands, thereafter came the 
change in name to “ Gold Medal." 

The company continued to push “ Superlative" in 
Chicago until the World's Columbian Exposition in 1893. 
At this the Washburn Crosby Company had an exhibit 
in which the mills were shown in miniature, with a scene 
from the Dalrymple farm, one of the famous “ bonanza " 
wheat raising farms of the period, as a background. 
In this exhibit, the “Gold Medal" brand was empha¬ 
sized and the representatives of the company found dif¬ 
ficulty in convincingly recommending this flour without 
prejudice to “Superlative," with which the public was 
more familiar. After this experience it was decided to 
make “Gold Medal" the leading brand and this policy 
has ever since been followed. By 1894, fifty per cent 
of the output of the Washburn mills was shipped under 
the “Gold Medal" brand. 

The development of the export flour trade, since Mr. 
Dunwoody's first visit to Great Britain, had gone steadily 
onward and by the time the Washburn Crosby Company 
was formed, it was a very important part of its business. 
The original difficulties in financing had been overcome, 
owing to the intelligent and prompt cooperation of local 
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and foreign bankers, and in this respect the export trade 
was even more satisfactory than selling flour in domestic 
markets, since transactions were on a cash basis and, 
when the documents covering them were complete and 
in order, they were deposited in the bank and immedi¬ 
ately passed to the millers’ credit. These documents 
covered title to the property and as they were usually 
drawn upon responsible houses abroad, it very seldom 
happened that there was any subsequent difficulty in re¬ 
gard to their payment. If it should occur, as very rarely 
was the case, that the buyer was unable to meet pay¬ 
ments, it was readily arranged to have someone else 
assume the responsibility. 

Good faith between the miller and the flour importer 
was the essential in this business and the Washburn 
Crosby Company had not only acquired a fine reputa¬ 
tion abroad for fair dealing in keeping its contracts and 
shipping flour fully equal to representations, but it had 
been most fortunate in the establishment of connections 
which were of equally honorable repute and standing. 

The margin of profit in the export trade was extremely 
narrow because of the competition, not alone of the 
large number of American mills seeking it, but of the 
foreign millers who fought stubbornly to retain as much 
as possible of their home business which they naturally 
considered properly belonged to them. Importers 
bought in round lots and their business was so desirable 
that often flour for export was sold at less than cost in 
order to keep the trade. 

Had the carriers, the railway and steamship lines that 
made the connecting link between the mill and its dis¬ 
tant market overseas, responded to the opportunity with 
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half the intelligence shown by the bankers in facilitat¬ 
ing their part of the business, a very much larger volume 
of trade would have resulted, but for denseness and stu¬ 
pidity in handling this traffic, for stubborn conservatism 
and shortsightedness, the policy of the railway and 
steamship lines toward the export trade in flour was un¬ 
surpassed. 

Primarily, they never could be made to see the advan¬ 
tage to themselves, to the country as a whole, to the 
farmer, the miller,, and to all concerned of exporting the 
manufactured product rather than the raw material. 
For the matter of that, although for more than thirty 
years conclusive evidence and irrefutable argument have 
been overwhelmingly adduced to prove this contention, 
and the subject of “ Flour versus Wheat ” for export has 
been the constant theme of the trade press and the 
pamphleteer, error dies so hard that there still remains 
a large element in the transportation interest which 
stubbornly adheres to the long exploded and discredited 
theory that, if it can transport as much wheat and as 
little flour as possible abroad, it has triumphantly ac¬ 
complished all that can reasonably be expected of it. 

Not only have the rates of freight, both inland and 
ocean, been maintained so as sharply to discriminate 
against the export of flour and terminal facilities been 
made to favor wheat exporting, but, at times when 
American millers were struggling desperately to hold 
their export trade against foreign millers, American 
carriers, in order to obtain large tonnage, have, while 
holding up the rate on export flour, reduced the rate 
on wheat to a nominal charge. Ocean carriers, eagerly co¬ 
operating, have actually carried the wheat as ballast, and 
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the foreign miller has thus frequently been able to obtain 
his supplies of raw material at such prices that it was 
useless for the American miller to attempt to compete. 

In the nineties, in addition to the discrimination in 
freight rates against export flour and in favor of export 
wheat, which was and still is a chronic handicap, Ameri¬ 
can millers suffered grievously in their foreign trade by 
abuses which now seem incredible. 

Delays in shipment and damage to flour in transit be¬ 
came so common and so outrageous, recourse was so dif¬ 
ficult and the situation was so wholly intolerable from 
the standpoint of the miller and his customer abroad, 
that it finally became necessary to appeal to Congress 
for relief. 

The journey from Minneapolis to Europe was a long 
one and, even if flour had been properly expedited and 
handled in transit, the risk of delay and damage was 
considerable, but no attempt was made to take proper 
care of it or see that it was forwarded within a reason¬ 
able time. Shipments that should normally be delivered 
at destination within four weeks were frequently several 
months overdue. Complaints were unavailing and 
claims filed were left in the pigeon-holes of desks to 
turn yellow with age. 

No attempt whatever was made to keep the sacks 
clean and dry; they were loaded into dirty holds un¬ 
protected from the weather. A famous case was that 
of a ship, the “ Inchulva,” which put to sea with a cargo 
of flour. When a few days out of port, it was discovered 
that, through gross neglect, the pipes had been left open 
and water had flooded the hold in which the flour was 
loaded. The ship returned to port, was pumped out. 
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and proceeded to destination. On arrival, the flour was 
v unloaded, soggy, caked, and ruined. The shipowners 
attempted to deliver it to the importers in this condi¬ 
tion, claiming that the damage was the result of “an 
act of God” and therefore, under the terms of the bill 
of lading, they were not responsible. It was subse¬ 
quently shown that the damage was caused by flagrant 
oversight of the officers of the ship who were drunk 
when the vessel sailed. 

Another notable example of the high-handed methods 
employed by the shipowners of the period was that of 
a steamship line which undertook to deliver flour to 
consignees without regard to the brands on the sacks or 
individual ownership, actually claiming that “ a sack of 
flour is a sack of flour, regardless of its marks or brands” 
and that good and sufficient delivery was accomplished 
when it delivered the number of sacks corresponding to 
that on the bill of lading, without respect to their 
identity. 

In unloading flour the stevedores were permitted to 
use hooks. These were something over a foot long, hav¬ 
ing a great wooden handle at one end, from which ex¬ 
tended in a curve a long piece of iron, sharpened at the 
tip. This murderous looking implement was plunged 
into the sack, and it was thus dragged across the dirty 
wharves, flour escaping through the jagged holes and 
leaving white trails behind them. 

Export shipments were made on a through bill of 
lading which contained innumerable clauses, printed in 
the finest possible type, and one of these stipulated that 
the shipment was subject to all conditions specified in 
the ocean bill of lading. This latter was an unique 
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document, a heritage from the days before steam, when 
it was necessary to give the ship’s captain absolute and 
undisputed authority as to the disposition and delivery 
of the cargo. It was filled with antiquated and obsolete 
terms under cover of which practically all the ship¬ 
owner undertook to do was to collect the freight charges. 

To all the phraseology of the earliest form of shipping 
receipt had been added, with the passage of years, new 
and complex clauses giving the carrier additional privi¬ 
leges as the traffic increased under modern conditions. 
The rights of the shipper and the consignee were ignored 
and they were given practically no protection or recourse 
in case of damage or shortage. It was such a prepos¬ 
terous, antiquated and one-sided receipt as to well de¬ 
serve the title given it by exporters of flour: the 
“ Captain Kidd ” Bill of Lading. 

It became necessary, in order to protect shipments of 
American flour, that this bill of lading be reformed and 
made applicable to modern risks. Although this seemed 
impossible, in view of its long usage and the determined 
opposition of the steamship lines to any change or modi¬ 
fication in its terms, the millers of America undertook to 
accomplish the task and finally succeeded. 

The Washburn Crosby Company was very active in 
this movement. In 1891, Colonel Martin had gone 
abroad to place before the steamship lines the position 
in which American millers found themselves in relation 
to the export trade, and although he had little success in 
persuading them that a change was necessary, his efforts 
at least brought the subject to their attention. 

A Millers’ League was organized in 1891 by The 
Northwestern Miller for the purpose of expediting flour 
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shipments, and a considerable sum was subscribed by 
exporting millers in furtherance of this object. Gradu¬ 
ally concerted action among the millers was brought 
about and slowly reforms were accomplished. Finding 
it necessary to go to Congress for aid, a bill was intro¬ 
duced by Hon. M. D. Harter, a representative from 
Ohio, who was also a miller. By the aid of Hon. John 
Lind, then a member of Congress from Minnesota, who 
strongly and ably supported it, the Harter Act was 
passed in 1893, despite the vigorous opposition of the 
steamship lines. This was a great advance in interna¬ 
tional shipping, giving the exporter reasonable protec¬ 
tion ^nd effectually putting an end to the “ Captain 
Kidd ” Bill of Lading. 

The Harter Act established the law that no shipowner 
may contract himself out of his liability to properly re¬ 
ceive, stow, carry and deliver, according to mark or de¬ 
scription, any lawful cargo intrusted to him for carriage. 
It declared that any clause, covenant, agreement or 
stipulation intended to lessen or relieve him of his re¬ 
sponsibility in such matters was null and void. It also 
gave the shipowner certain immunities from loss or 
damage occurring during the voyage. 

Actually and literally, this act came into existence 
through the necessities of the export flour trade. The 
abuses it effectually corrected had been borne for years 
by other shippers, who did not have the courage or the 
inclination to rebel against them. 

It was introduced in Congress by a miller, and bears 
his name; it was passed only because of the persistent 
and determined support of American millers, who would 
accept no compromise nor listen to any specious prom- 
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ises of amendment, held out as an inducement if they 
would abandon legislation. Every step of its passage 
was fought by the combined force of the steamship in¬ 
terests, which employed the best legal talent procurable 
to oppose its passage. 

It is a fact not generally known that the Harter Act 
has since become the Magna Charta of shippers the 
world over. It marked a new era in ocean transporta¬ 
tion and it became the law of many foreign countries in 
respect to American bills of lading, because it was in¬ 
serted as a clause in these documents and thus could be 
pleaded in foreign courts as one of the conditions of 
the contract of carriage. 

It thus became known abroad and, in recent years 
similar laws have been enacted by Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand. Still more recently, since the close 
of the World War, the subject was agitated by many 
other maritime countries and it became the occasion of 
international maritime diplomatic conferences at The 
Hague and, later, at London and Brussels. 

At these conferences, the American act was adopted 
as the international code, now known as the Brussels, 
formerly The Hague, rules, governing the carriage of 
goods by sea. Where necessary, the various countries 
signatory to the convention, some thirty in number, 
have undertaken to procure enabling legislation. Great 
Britain has already enacted her water carriage by sea 
act accordingly and, in the meantime, many carriers 
between the signatory countries are anticipating en¬ 
abling legislation and are issuing modified bills of lad¬ 
ing in accordance with these rules. 

Thus the Harter Act has become the accepted code of 
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law governing ocean freight transportation of almost 
the entire world. This development has followed be¬ 
cause of its inherent fairness. Those who framed it 
and those who fought so stubbornly for its passage are 
worthy of congratulation on what they accomplished. 

Coincident with this advance was the introduction of 
“All Risks ” insurance, devised and copyrighted by 
Charles E. and W. F. Peck in 1894, and underwritten 
continuously by the Sea Insurance Company, of which 
Chubb and Son, of New York, were, and still are, the 
United States managers. This form of insurance fur¬ 
nished absolute protection from the mill to point of for¬ 
eign consumption. Its introduction brought into the 
service of the exporting miller, through his joint asso¬ 
ciation with the insurance company and his appointment 
as Millers* Export Agent, Herbert Bradley, the value of 
whose work in behalf of the export flour trade cannot 
possibly be overestimated and should never be forgotten. 

By his practical knowledge of shipping conditions, 
both in America and abroad, his tact, courage, and in¬ 
domitable perseverance and energy, he accomplished 
wonderful results and until the day of his death was 
actively devoted to the work which was the object of 
his life. 

In cooperation with the millers and the insurers he 
straightened out the manifold tangles in international 
transportation. By his sense of justice and fair play 
he finally gained the respect and confidence of the car¬ 
riers, so that his practical, friendly intervention was 
frequently sought by them when millers or their con¬ 
signees had taken an unfair or biased position, as they 
sometimes did. 
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He told the millers how to load their flour into cars 
so that it would be the least exposed to damage, the 
most satisfactory kind of sacks to use and hundreds of 
other facts to help them in exporting. He put an end 
to the use of hooks in handling flour and established, 
instead, canvas slings for unloading, and awnings for 
protection on the docks in rainy weather. His system 
developed into the emplo}nnent of a corps of inspectors 
at the various ports where flour was loaded and unloaded, 
whose duty it was to see that it was not mishandled, 
that it was loaded promptly in holds properly equipped 
to receive it, and that, on arrival at destination, it was 
properly unloaded and protected from the weather. His 
efforts were untiring and accomplished more for the 
export flour trade than was ever fully realized by most 
of the millers themselves, although they were not lack¬ 
ing in appreciation. 

In all this work, beneficial alike to the small as well 
as the large mills, the Washburn Crosby Company took 
a very active and important part. Mr. Bell was deeply 
interested, and, while he foresaw that domestic consump¬ 
tion of flour would so increase and the share of it which 
his company would obtain would be so large that, ulti¬ 
mately, it would not be necessary to depend so much 
upon export trade to keep the mills in operation, yet he 
fully realized its existing importance and the value of 
an international reputation for the product of the mills. 

Mr. Dunwoody, having been the pioneer in the export 
trade, was always concerned in its perpetuation and 
growth, so also was Colonel Martin, but there came a 
time when it was realized by Mr. Bell that the problems 
of the export business were entirely different from those 
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of the domestic trade, and its value so great that it 
should properly be made a distinct department in the 
organization and one man placed in charge of it. When 
this time arrived, the company had the right man ready 
for the position and admirably fitted for it by his ex¬ 
perience. 

This was Charles Cranston Bovey who, after graduat¬ 
ing from Phillips Andover Academy in 1886, and from 
Yale in 1890, and spending a year in the railway con¬ 
tracting business in the state of Washington, entered the 
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service of the Washburn Crosby Company in 1891. In 
1893, he was sent to Europe, primarily to study methods 
of testing flour. What he accomplished in this part of 
his mission will be told later. Important as it was, it 
proved secondary to what developed into a close and in¬ 
telligent study of the Washburn Crosby Company’s re¬ 
lations with its foreign buyers. The result of this was 
highly important, as the context will show. 

Mr. Bovey visited the markets of Great Britain and 
became thoroughly familiar with the vexatious delays 
and all the abuses which handicapped the export flour 
business. On the continent, he established new and valu¬ 
able connections. For instance, he was the first repre¬ 
sentative to call on A. I. With, of Christiania, although 
Mr. With had been buying “Gold Medal” flour for 
some three years previously. 

Mr. With, with his brother Louis, had gone to sea 
when they were boys and after becoming captains of 
their ships, while still young men, decided to enter com¬ 
mercial life and therefore established the firm of A. I. 
With and Company. This firm made connections for the 
Washburn Crosby Company in Norway, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, and Finland, and carried “ Gold Medal ” to North 
Cape, the most northerly point in Europe, often trans¬ 
porting it by means of reindeer. Through this firm, 
in later years, the Washburn Crosby Company came in 
contact with Captain Roald Amundsen, the Arctic ex¬ 
plorer and furnished “ Gold Medal ” for several of his 
expeditions. This mutually fortunate and pleasant con¬ 
nection between the With establishment and the com¬ 
pany, strengthened by the visit of Mr. Bovey, has 
continued uninterruptedly ever since. 
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Another firm with which Mr. Bovey came in contact 
on his first trip abroad was Van der Zee and Grippeling 
of Amsterdam, now Grippeling and Verkley, a connec¬ 
tion still agreeably continued. One of the pleasant 
features of the export flour trade is the importance of 
personal relationships and old associations in its main¬ 
tenance. Transactions on both sides of the water being 
fundamentally based on the good faith of buyer and 
seller, and their satisfactory continuance absolutely de¬ 
pendent upon conscientious considerations for each 
other’s welfare, it follows that for the buyer personally 
to know the seller and for the latter to understand the 
character of the former establishes a bond of permanent 
good will and confidence between them which grows 
stronger with the passage of years and the interchange 
of courtesies and hospitalities. 

Such connections constitute a valuable asset viewed 
merely from a business standpoint, for they are not 
lightly disturbed and a preference both in selling and 
buying very often results from their existence. It has 
been said that there is no sentiment in business, but as 
a matter of fact, as every successful business man knows, 
sentiment counts for a great deal in it, even if profit 
were the only object in view. 

Beyond that, however, there is much satisfaction in 
the abiding friendships, beginning in business dealings, 
but continuing in the mutual regard resultant from an 
understanding and appreciation of character which 
comes through the test afforded by trade. In the export 
flour business such firm friendships come about natu¬ 
rally. They are a source of great pleasure, especially 
after years of mutual experience have hallowed them. 
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There were, and are, many fine characters among the 
importers of Great Britain and the continent, and some 
of these at this period began to find their way across the 
Atlantic to see the American millers with, whom they did 
business. It was a long journey and the visitors, having 
come so far, were usually deliberate enough in their 
stay to obtain the information they wanted. 

The Washburn Crosby Company was always delighted 
to welcome these visitors from abroad, showing them 
every possible attention and treating them as its honored 
guests. One of the earliest of these was the late Mr. 
Wilson, of Bruce and Wilson, Glasgow, established in 
1873, to whom Mr. Dunwoody had sold the first lot of 
Washburn’s flour on his pioneer trip. He remained 
for several days and, among other experiences, joined a 
party of millers and bankers on a trip through the wheat 
fields # of the Northwest. 

In the autumn of 1893, the representatives of Van 
der Zee and Grippeling visited Minneapolis and were en¬ 
tertained by Mr. Bovey. Three years later, when the head 
millers of the company returned from Europe, they 
were accompanied by Lionel Makovski, son of the Lon¬ 
don flour importer, who remained for several months 
studying the milling business. In 1899, Francis I. 
Haslam, of Haslam and Makovski, London, was the 
guest of the Washburn Crosby Company. 

These were but a few of the forerunners of the visitors 
from abroad representing the flour importing interest 
who subsequently came and, have continued to come, to 
see for themselves what the great mills were like and to 
become acquainted with those who were operating them. 
This personal contact, renewed whenever any of the 
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Washburn Crosby Company people traveled overseas, 
established strong friendships and brought about a spirit 
of cooperation, which was very valuable in extending 
the export business. 

Previous to 1893, there had been no separate sales 
division for the export trade and foreign orders were 
turned over to the general sales desk for attention. When 
Mr. Bovey returned from Europe with an established ac¬ 
quaintance among foreign buyers and a complete under¬ 
standing of the situation in the markets abroad, Mr. 
Bell put him in charge of the company’s export business. 

Thenceforth the cause of export flour found one of 
its strongest protagonists who was soon recognized as 
an authority on the subject. Mr. Bovey became the firm 
friend of Herbert Bradley and supported him loyally 
and consistently in all his efforts to institute reforms. 
They worked together for the common good. The sub¬ 
ject of “Flour versus Wheat” for export was one to 
which he gave great attention and he prepared and pre¬ 
sented arguments against the discriminations in favor 
of wheat exports which were lucid and convincing. Mr. 
Bovey was listened to with respect by the carriers and 
his efforts did much to bring about changed conditions 
and a higher appreciation of the cumulative value of 
the export flour trade. 

Within a year or two after Mr. Bovey became the 
head of the export department, William G. Crocker was 
made his assistant. His thorough and methodical work 
in keeping the department advised of conditions in the 
foreign markets and in bringing together daily quota¬ 
tions from all parts of the world soon became invaluable. 

It is many years since the “ Captain Kidd” Bill 
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of Lading ceased from troubling and the stevedores 
plunged their ruthless hooks into the long suffering 
flour sacks. The passage of the Harter Act and the in¬ 
telligent efforts of Herbert Bradley, aided by such prac¬ 
tical backing as that given him by the Washburn Crosby 
Company, through Mr. Bovey, finally made plain and 
comparatively easy the way of flour shipped for export. 
The relations between millers and the transportation 
lines, once often far from friendly, have become, as a 
rule, agreeable and mutually pleasant, for many steam¬ 
ship lines soon adopted a more conciliatory and less 
autocratic policy, growing gradually to appreciate the 
value of the export flour trade. Difficulties sometimes 
arise but they are usually adjusted amicably, without 
much public discussion or argument. 

Few now remember, realize, or appreciate the long, 
hard and strenuous struggle of thirty years ago, by 
which the existing rights and privileges of the flour 
exporter and importer were established and maintained. 
It was then necessary to fight in order to obtain recog¬ 
nition of these rights. Protests and pleas for fair play 
were quite unavailing against the united stand taken by 
interests which were opposed to any reform and yielded 
reluctantly to any change iti the existing order of things, 
which gave them every possible advantage and the rights 
of the flour shipper and receiver scant recognition. 

Eight years after Mr. Bovey had taken charge of the 
export department, he was referred to in an editorial in 
the leading milling journal of the time as the best posted 
miller on the export flour business in the country. “The 
more rugged, self-educated miller of pioneer times had 
his place and made his success in an earlier day,” this 
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article continued, “ but he must give way to the succes¬ 
sor of the kind which Mr. Bovey typifies, the young 
man who, while inheriting all the laudable traditions 
of the trade, disregards old methods if they cannot com¬ 
pete with new and better ones, and who brings to the 
solution of trade problems a well-trained, evenly-bal¬ 
anced mind, fortified by a sound education; who is able 
not only to master American methods, but to under¬ 
stand and appreciate the underlying basis of the eco¬ 
nomic situation abroad.” 

In due time Mr. Bovey came to take a leading part 
in the business of the Washburn Crosby Company and 
is now one of its vice presidents and directors, but, un¬ 
doubtedly, he won his spurs, and worthily won them, in 
his arduous campaign in behalf of the export flour trade 
and his consistent and intelligent advocacy of flour as 
opposed to wheat for export. 

As to the primary object of Mr. Bovey’s trip abroad 
in 1893, which became of secondary importance, it, also, 
was fully accomplished. Flour testing was then quite 
a new idea and few millers realized its importance. 
William Jago, of Brighton, England, had written a 
book on the chemistry of bread, flour and wheat and was 
considered an authority on the subject. It was Mr. 
Bovey’s intention to study under Professor Jago but, 
while he did obtain some information of practical value 
regarding wheat cleaning, he soon found that England 
had little to offer America concerning the chemistry of 
milling. 

He had previously made some crude experiments in 
washing smutty wheat which had been effective. In 
England he found some washing machines that did good 
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work in removing smut from wheat and also the dirt 
and stones found in the wheat which came to Great 
Britain from India and Russia, partly due to stony soil 
and primitive threshing methods and perhaps, even 
more so, to the dishonesty of the seller, who added these 
undesirable ingredients in order to gain bulk or weight 
for the grain. 

While the English machines were fairly satisfactory, 
Mr. Bovey learned that better ones could be found in 
Germany. He, therefore, went thither and visited small 
country mills where washing and drying devices were 
in use. He concluded that the German machines were 
the best obtainable for the purpose, but, as to wheat 
testing and general milling methods, the Hungarians 
were still in advance over British or continental millers. 
In the hope of learning something that might be of ad¬ 
vantage to his company, he proceeded to Budapest. 

Having letters of introduction, he received a courte¬ 
ous welcome. Although his position was not as difficult 
as that of Mr. de la Barre, who, fifteen years before, had 
preceded him on a similar mission, he found the 
Hungarian millers as reticent as before in supplying 
information of any practical value. They were not in¬ 
clined to permit him to inspect their mills very closely 
and, while they were graciously pleased to tell him just 
how much coal was required to make a hundred kilos 
of flour, a fact that did not particularly interest him, 
they became clamlike in their unresponsiveness when 
asked about the methods they used in making flour. 

On his return to America, he reported the results of 
his investigations, and the following year Mr. Dun- 
woody, while abroad, purchased a wheat washer and 
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dryer in Germany and had it shipped to Minneapolis. 
This was the beginning of successful wheat washing and 
drying in the mills of the Washburn Crosby Company. 
Thereby it became possible to grind large quantities of 
wheat which, except for smut, was of the highest qual¬ 
ity; this, without washing would have been quite unfit 
for milling purposes. 

Following Mr. Bovey’s return, in 1893, the first test¬ 
ing room in the company’s plant was equipped. Very 
little, if any, attention had been paid, until this time, 
to the practical chemistry of flour making. Quality 
was judged not by scientific analysis but by the appear¬ 
ance of flour, the sense of touch, and the old-fashioned 
“doughing up” method, by which a handful of flour 
was mixed with water and kneaded. It was then pulled 
and stretched to demonstrate its elasticity and gluten 
content and, when dried, its color. 

It was the custom for millers and flour buyers to carry 
" flour-slicks,” made of ivory or steel, in the pockets of 
their waistcoats. On these they would deftly smooth 
out various samples of flour in order, by comparing 
them, to judge of their relative color and texture and 
detect the existence of specks. The rule of thumb, to 
a very large degree, regulated the price of flour and it 
must be admitted that it served its time and purpose 
very well, since many millers and buyers, spoken of on 
’change with great respect as “good judges of flour,” 
became so adept in the use of these methods as to seem 
almost uncanny in their judgment. 

Out of the simple testing room, equipped in 1893, has 
developed the elaborate system of testing flour in labora¬ 
tories and experimental bakeries, conducted by especially 
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trained experts and scientifically educated specialists, 
giving daily reports, with comparisons, which enables 
the Washburn Crosby Company to know exactly the 
quality of its output and to check up every shipment to 
its customers in advance of its leaving the mill, so to be 
assured that it is fully equal in every respect to repre¬ 
sentations. To Mr. Bovey largely belongs the credit 
of having inaugurated this system. 



. CHAPTER X 


The Strike That Failed — The Attempted Flour 
Trust That Did Likewise — End of the Leasing 
Period in the Purchase of the Washburn Mills 

T he relations between the Washburn mills and its 
operatives had always been agreeable. Until 1894 
labor troubles were not among the difficulties, 
otherwise plentiful enough, which beset the pathway of 
the Minneapolis miller. Fortunately milling is not an 
industry so greatly dependent upon manual labor as to 
require a large force of men to the unit of capacity, and 
there has been little occasion for operatives to band 
themselves together for self protection. The modern 
process of milling is largely automatic and, while the 
men employed must be skilled, there need not be a com¬ 
paratively large force of them. 

Governor Washburn had adopted a very liberal policy 
in dealing with those who worked for him and it was 
consistently followed by his successors. In 1884, it 
was noted in a local publication that “the Washburn 
mills pay double time for Sunday work; the only mill¬ 
ing concern in the city to be so liberal.” 

Once, during a very dull time, it had been proposed 
that the local* mills uniformly reduce wages but John 
Crosby opposed it. Commenting on this, The North¬ 
western Miller said: “ The movement received its death 
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blow by the decided action of one of the greatest men, 
as well as one of the greatest millers, the Northwest 
ever had, John Crosby, who put his foot down against 
it, and Mr. Crosby^s foot, once down, stayed there. He 
said he proposed to pay his men what they were worth to 
him. This ended the movement.” Such liberality un¬ 
doubtedly served to create a feeling of loyalty among the 
Washburn employees. 

The Washburn Mills Insurance Association was or¬ 
ganized by the men in the C mill in 1883. Membership 
was open to employees in all the Washburn mills and, 
later, for a time, to all who worked in any of the mills 
on the Falls. Its purpose was to insure its members 
against accidents, weekly benefits being paid to the dis¬ 
abled from initiation fees and regular dues. This or¬ 
ganization was continued for several years, lapsed and 
was reestablished in 1910; since then it has continued 
to operate very satisfactorily. 

In 1894, the only branch of the milling craft upon 
the Falls to have a union was that of the less skilled 
employees, the packers and nailers. As a very large pro¬ 
portion of the output was then packed in wooden barrels, 
since practically abandoned because of the cost of this 
container, in favor of sacks, the work of this unionized 
labor was essential, although it required more of strength 
and a certain dexterity than of intelligence. 

Friction between these men and those responsible to 
the company for this part of the work of the mills began 
to develop in the winter of 1894, and there was discon¬ 
tent on both sides. For some time the packers had be¬ 
come lax and careless. It had been the custom to em¬ 
ploy a certain number of men to pack a given quantity 
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of flour, and while the working day was nominally ten 
hours, the actual time required to perform the recog¬ 
nized day’s work was usually hardly more than eight 
hours. When the work of the crew was finished, it had 
been permitted to quit, even if it had not worked the 
ten hours nominally required. 

This arrangement remained satisfactory to the com¬ 
pany as long as the work continued to be well done, but 
gradually the privilege became considered as a vested 
right and abuses crept in. The men became careless; 
they spilled flour over the floor and neglected to clean it 
up, left their implements scattered about and failed to 
put away the augers and tubes used for packing when 
they were through with them. 

In order to correct these abuses, on February 21, 
1894, the packers were notified that, thereafter, they 
would be required to remain on duty ten hours a day 
and that a gong would be sounded half an hour before 
quitting time as a signal for cleaning the floors and put¬ 
ting things in order. They were not required to pack 
any more flour than before, but to remain longer and do 
their work better. 

The packing crews were much displeased at this 
change and resented it. Although they were the only 
men employed in the mills who were paid for ten hours 
work and only gave in return an average of eight and a 
half hours labor, and although the others were still 
working on the twelve-hour basis, making two shifts a 
day, the day and the night crews, they felt that, when 
the packing bins were empty, regardless of the time 
required to do the work, they should be allowed to go 
home. 
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Another grievance was added to this complaint. The 
company had been employing a few new men on the 
packing floor to sew up small bags and perform un¬ 
skilled work. These were paid $1.75 a day, whereas 
experienced packers received $2.75, and nailers $2.25 a 
day. These were non-union men, and the organized 
packers and nailers claimed that all work on the pack¬ 
ing floor, however simple and unskilled it might be, 
should be performed by members of their union at the 
regular scale of wages. 

The men made certain demands covering the dis¬ 
charge of non-union workers and the restoration of the 
former privilege of leaving when the packing bins were 
empty. These were presented on Friday and the com¬ 
pany given until the following Tuesday to make reply. 
On the next day, Saturday, however, the packers and 
nailers quit work at four o’clock in the afternoon, think¬ 
ing they were about to be discharged, although no such 
action had been contemplated by the company. 

The next day, at a meeting of the union attended by 
a representative of the Washburn Crosby Company, 
vboth sides to the controversy made concessions and a 
renewal of work was agreed upon. Employment of un¬ 
skilled labor on the packing floor at less than the scale 
wage was to continue, providing the wages for union 
labor were not reduced, and a trial was to be made 
of the plan requiring longer hours of work. This 
was to last two weeks. At the end of that time, the 
company made the further concession of a nine-hour 
day. 

Supposing that the trouble had been definitely settled 
and that the concession of a nine-hour day had fully 
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satisfied the men, the Washburn Crosby Company was 
surprised when a week later, on March 30, the packers 
and nailers of C mill demanded that the non-union men 
be discharged and union men given their places and, 
the demands being refused, walked out on strike. The 
union men of the A and B mills joined them, but the 
operatives in the other crews of all the mills remained 
at work and the mills were not forced to shut down. 

An improvised crew of packers and nailers was quickly 
recruited from the office force. Mr. Atkinson and a few 
others remained to attend to invoicing and other indis¬ 
pensable work, but the remainder went to the mills in 
a body to learn, under the direction of H. O’B. Hard¬ 
ing, superintendent of the shipping department, and 
the foremen, who remained loyal, how to pack flour, 
sew sacks, and head barrels. 

They managed to take care of the stream of flour, 
although this was strenuous work for the inexperienced. 
There must have been many sore thumbs, bruised fingers, 
and aching joints among these young and enthusiastic 
amateurs during the first few days of this novel experi¬ 
ence, but they persevered and soon learned to be fairly 
expert workmen. 

The emergency did not last long for the strikers had 
chosen an unpropitious time for their demonstration, 
work being scarce and business dull. Within a few 
days hundreds of men were applying for work at the 
Washburn mills, eager to get the wages which, at this 
time, were regarded as good. These were inexperienced 
but the new crews soon became skilful enough to do the 
work acceptably. 

Within two weeks after the strike was declared, the 
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packers and nailers regretted their action. They were 
out of work and had accomplished nothing but enforced 
idleness. Then came the inevitable intervention of the 
disinterested outsider. The strikers induced a com¬ 
mittee from the Board of Trade to go to the company 
and ask that the dispute be settled by arbitration. 

By this time there was no dispute and nothing to 
arbitrate. The new crews had become entirely efficient 
and, in order to hold their places, had undergone consid¬ 
erable personal hardship, for petty violence, picketing, 
and coercion had been resorted to. The company felt 
under certain obligations to these men and could not 
discharge them in order to find employment for those 
who had, of their own volition and without sufficient 
cause, quit work for which they had received pay higher 
in proportion to that given other mill operatives. 

The effort on the part of the committee proved una¬ 
vailing and the strike gradually died of inanition. Many 
of the strikers were, in time, reemployed by the com¬ 
pany, as vacancies occurred, but the rules and wages 
established were maintained without deviation or ex¬ 
ception. 

Later, the matter was taken up by the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor and a boycott was declared on the 
Washburn Crosby Company’s flour. While this did not 
appreciably affect sales, it was the cause of some annoy¬ 
ance for several years. Notwithstanding this, the com¬ 
pany did not discriminate against union men in the 
employment of labor. 

The years from 1893 to 1898 had been trying ones 
for many of the millers of Minneapolis. There had 
been a severe financial panic, following which, as a re- 
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suit of the stringency, there was a contraction of credits, 
which made it difficult for some concerns to secure suf¬ 
ficient money for their current needs. 

The large resources of Mr. Dunwoody and Mr. Bell, 
who personally endorsed the notes of the Washburn 
Crosby Company, rendered it immune from the pre¬ 
vailing difficulty, although the situation was such as to 
give those responsible for its operation much anxiety 
and care during these uncertain times. 

Many of the other local milling companies, not so 
fortunate in having backers who were financially strong, 
found it necessary to combine their resources, reorganize 
and put their affairs in such order as to bear the scrutiny 
of those from whom they borrowed. This had led to 
consolidations, materially reducing the number of con¬ 
cerns in operation. 

In addition to the financial troubles incident to and 
following after the panic, Mr. Leiter, of Chicago, under¬ 
took, in 1898, his famous attempt to corner the wheat 
market and, for a time, sent the price of wheat to an 
abnormally high figure. This movement greatly dis¬ 
turbed and interrupted the natural course of the milling 
business and made it much more hazardous and difficult. 
The higher the price of wheat, the larger the amount of 
money required to handle current operations, and the 
harder it became to obtain it. Some of the local millers 
had faith in Mr. Leiter^s success and followed him, 
thereby losing heavily in the inevitable collapse. 

Thus, in 1898, milling in Minneapolis had centered 
in three large concerns, the Washburn Crosby Company, 
the British company, formed in 1889, as mentioned in 
Chapter VII of this book, and a third corporation, com- 
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posed of several companies which had been amalgamated 
into one. Beside these three, there were a few mills of 
minor importance and capacity still in operation under 
independent ownership. Most of the local millers were 
discouraged and some of them not indisposed to retire 
if a favorable opportunity presented itself. 

At this time, the most opportune that could have been 
found for his purpose, Thomas A. McIntyre, of New 
York, a broker who had been successful in previous ef¬ 
forts of a similar nature and possessed large means of 
his own, as well as strong financial backing in Wall 
Street, was led to believe by a Duluth promoter that the 
time was auspicious for the formation of a great flour 
milling trust, and that it would be easy to secure the 
leading mills, not only of Minneapolis, but of the entire 
United States for such a purpose. 

Trusts had recently been formed in many industries 
and their securities had been readily absorbed by the 
investing public. The government had not yet adopted 
restrictive measures in regard to them; a few states, 
such as Minnesota, had anti-trust laws on their statute 
books which were inoperative because the authorities 
did not have the courage, or the necessary knowledge, 
to enforce them. Large fortunes had been made in or¬ 
ganizing industrial trusts by successful promoters, and 
the theory of a "trust to control the production and sale 
of the people’s chief food was alluring and plausible. 

The idea impressed Mr. McIntyre favorably and, not 
lacking encouragement either from the bankers in the 
East or such mill owners in the West as were eager to 
sell, he set about its accomplishment. He was, however, 
unfamiliar with the exact milling situation, and was ill 
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advised by the numerous supernumeraries and hangers 
on in the trade who quickly surrounded him with a view 
to ultimate personal gain. They gave him a false im¬ 
pression of the ease with which the Minneapolis mills 
could be acquired when he wanted them, and he made 
‘his first and greatest mistake by not making sure of 
obtaining the property he needed there before proceed¬ 
ing with his scheme. 

Had he quietly gone about his work and first secured 
one of the leading milling companies in Minneapolis, an 
absolute essential to the success of his plans, the result 
might and probably would have been quite different. Mr. 
McIntyre, however, went hunting for his big game with 
a brass band. Without difficulty he secured mills in 
New York City, Syracuse, Buffalo, Milwaukee, Duluth, 
and Superior and paid preposterous prices for them, 
most of the transactions being accompanied by the plen¬ 
tiful popping of champagne corks. He even acquired a 
mill in Minneapolis, again at an extravagant value, but 
after the purchase he discovered that it brought no 
prestige to his proposed trust, as it was rather moribund 
with little reputation. 

Too late the sanguine promoter realized that, unless 
he could obtain one of the great companies in Minne¬ 
apolis, the recognized milling center of the world, own¬ 
ing mills of large capacity, with an international and 
long-established reputation for its flour, his scheme 
would fail, because prospective investors would not rec¬ 
ognize as a trust, or a combination sufficient to dominate 
the industry, anything that did not include at least one, 
and preferably two, of these well-known concerns. 

The contest between those who, on principle, opposed 
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the formation of a trust to control one of the chief neces¬ 
sities of life, led by The Northwestern Miller, and Mr. 
McIntyre and his supporters, who by this time included 
many complacent “ prominent citizens,” who publicly 
uttered the usual platitudes about the desirability of en¬ 
couraging eastern capital to invest in western industries, 
became very bitter. 

Most of the local mill owners, all of the operatives, 
and a majority of the public were opposed to the pro¬ 
posed trust, believing the competition that had always 
existed was for the public as well as the trade welfare, 
and that to have the flour mills of the country controlled 
in New York and subject to the fluctuations of the stock 
market would be unhealthy. Finally, they held the 
opinion of John Crosby, expressed years before, that a 
flour-mill trust was impossible, and did not believe it 
would be permanently successful, in which case the mills 
would ultimately be shut down, their operatives thrown 
out of work and investors lose the money they had put 
into the scheme. 

Notwithstanding the predominance of general opin¬ 
ion, which counted little in the outcome, the actual 
situation, in regard to the three leading milling com¬ 
panies, was highly favorable to the realization of Mr. 
McIntyre’s ambitions. The stock of the British com¬ 
pany was largely owned in Great Britain by general 
investors indifferent to the fate of the property. These 
might reasonably be counted upon to sell their holdings 
if offered a sufficient price for them, and Mr. McIntyre 
was not niggardly in paying for what he wanted. 

The combination of five mills in one large company 
had been organized during the lean years and had not 
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as yet paid very satisfactory dividends. The majority 
of its controlling officers were local capitalists, rather 
advanced in age, who would gladly retire if they could 
sell out advantageously. Therefore this concern was 
also vulnerable. 

The Washburn mills were owned by the C. C. Wash¬ 
burn’s Flouring Mills Company and leased by the Wash¬ 
burn Crosby Company. The owners had always desired 
to sell rather than lease, but members of the leasing 
company were disinclined to buy, particularly at this 
time. Mr. Dunwoody was now approaching sixty years 
of age, his fortune was ample, he had other interests, 
and his health had again given him concern. He felt 
that he had worked long enough and he desired most of 
all to avoid further heavy responsibilities. He was the 
principal stockholder. 

As for Mr. Bell, during the ten years since he had 
arrived in Minneapolis he had seen little better than the 
seamy side of milling. Although he had been deeply 
interested in his work and had successfully surmounted 
one difficulty after another, throwing all his splendid 
genius for organizing and merchandising, without re¬ 
serve, into the tasks before him, they had taken their 
toll of his vitality and reserve strength, and the net rec¬ 
ompense in material gain, while no doubt considerable, 
was not sufficient to make him particularly anxious to 
continue. Thus there existed the possibility that, if 
Mr. McIntyre was able to satisfy the C. C. Washburn’s 
Flouring Mills, he might buy the Washburn mills with¬ 
out meeting with much opposition either from Mr. Bell 
or Mr. Dunwoody. 

Such was the local situation when Mr. McIntyre en- 
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tered upon the last stage of his aggressive campaign. 
Had he proceeded wisely and discreetly he might have 
gained his object, but he was overconfident and as usual 
must use the brass-band tactics. The newspapers an¬ 
nounced his early departure for London to obtain con¬ 
trol of the British corporation that owned the group of 
mills in Minneapolis. Although he cabled “We win!” 
shortly after his arrival, it was only a paltry bluff in¬ 
tended to encourage his following. 

Before he started for England, the managing direc¬ 
tor of the British company in Minneapolis, who had 
opposed the trust, had quietly sent over three repre¬ 
sentatives, one of them the son of one of the founders, 
who had arrived before Mr. McIntyre did and had ob¬ 
tained possession of enough stock or proxies to prevent 
the sale, and thus his journey was made fruitless. 

It was obvious that the Washburn mills would be the 
next object of attack. Their possession had, in fact, be¬ 
come absolutely essential to the success of Mr. McIntyre’s 
plans. Without them, his company, at best, could only at¬ 
tain the status of a large concern, no greater than others 
in the field, and, in prestige, of far less consequence. It 
could not even pretend to control or materially influence 
prices, and in order to sell its securities in the market 
it was necessary to offer a trust, or a corporation that 
nearly approached it in power. 

Then occurred something that Mr. McIntyre could 
not have foreseen or prevented. At the annual meeting 
of the C. C. Washburn’s Flouring Mills Company, held 
in Minneapolis the last week of March, 1899, certain 
preliminary negotiations were made and, a few days 
later, Mr. Dunwoody quietly went to Philadelphia. 
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Here he met Mr. Payson, president of the owning 
company, and Mr. Gest, president of the Fidelity Trust 
Company, on Monday, April 3, 1899, and purchased 
seventy-five per cent of the stock of the C. C. Wash¬ 
burn’s Flouring Mills Company. In September, 1899, 
when the transaction thus arranged was formally com¬ 
pleted, the Washburn Crosby Company bought the 
Washburn mills completely and entirely and became 
the absolute owners of the property it had formerly 
leased. 

The news of Mr. Dunwoody’s action was received 
with much enthusiasm in Minneapolis. Great relief 
was felt particularly among the employees of the Wash¬ 
burn Crosby Company, botli in the mills and at the of¬ 
fice, for the suspense and uncertainty had been getting 
on their nerves. The mill operatives were so delighted 
that they met Mr. Dunwoody at the station on his re¬ 
turn from Philadelphia and then and there presented 
that gentleman, who shrank from a display of emotion 
as from a display of wealth and was reserved to the 
point of austerity, with a huge bouquet of roses measur¬ 
ing four feet in diameter! The appearance of modest 
Mr. Dunwoody bearing away this gigantic tribute must 
have been delightfully incongruous, yet it is written in 
the report of the incident that “this testimonial de¬ 
lighted the recipient.” 

The purchase of the Washburn mills by the Wash¬ 
burn Crosby Company was not only important to those 
directly concerned but to the entire milling industry, 
for it removed from the possibility of acquirement by 
Mr. McIntyre of the group of Minneapolis mills without 
which a trust or even a combination able to control or 
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influence the trade was impossible. It ended any chance 
of gaining what he had started to accomplish and was, 
in fact, fatal to his plans. 

In July, 1899, Mr. McIntyre succeeded in buying the 
five Minneapolis mills that had been consolidated into 
one company, but he paid an excessive price for them 
and, even with this added capacity, the United States 
Milling Company, as his corporation was called, did not 
have strength enough to be an important factor in price¬ 
making. 

Because of the extravagant expense incurred in or¬ 
ganizing, the high prices paid for the plants acquired 
and the refusal of the investing public to buy its securi¬ 
ties, when they were placed upon the market, the United 
States Milling Company was soon in financial diffi¬ 
culties and went into the hands of receivers in 1900. 
So ended the first and last attempt to form a flour trust. 
It might have succeeded had Mr. McIntyre shown better 
judgment, less self-confidence and more discretion in 
handling a situation that was actually favorable to such 
an ambitious proposal. 

James S. Bell was the one man of his period in the 
milling industry who might have welded the dominant 
forces of the trade into a great trust, had he been dis¬ 
posed so to misuse his power. Had he attempted what 
Thomas A. McIntyre failed in accomplishing, there is 
little doubt that flour making would have followed the 
example of oil and steel in the creation of one great cor¬ 
poration practically able to control the industry. 

At the time, the writer of this had frequent conver¬ 
sations relative to current developments with both Mr. 
Dunwoody and Mr. Bell, and, to some degree at least, 
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was in their confidence. He understood their reluctance 
to continue in business and thereby assume very much 
greater responsibilities, both moral and financial, the 
continuation of which would be indefinitely prolonged. 
They did not own the mills and their lease on them was 
about to expire. By merely allowing Mr. McIntyre to 
purchase the property they could retire honorably and 
blamelessly. 

There is no doubt that their decision to step into the 
breach and save the mills from trust control and ulti¬ 
mate disintegration and possibly disaster, was actuated 
not by selfish motives but by a desire to perpetuate 
independent ownership in the milling industry, to 
preserve the individuality of Minneapolis as a flour- 
producing center, to protect their employees and to ad¬ 
vance the interests of those associated with them and 
especially of the younger men who, under their direction 
and encouragement, had already made great progress. 
To this end, they voluntarily committed themselves to 
years of continuing work and care and risked a very 
considerable part of their fortunes in an investment 
that was not tentative but permanent. This at a time 
when milling conditions were unfavorable and the pros¬ 
pects for the future by no means encouraging. Follow¬ 
ing the example of their predecessors they abandoned 
ease and, crossing the Rubicon by buying the property, 
they courageously pressed forward. 



CHAPTER XI 


The New Spirit — Offices Removed —The Louis¬ 
ville Venture — A Mill in Saint Louis — Build¬ 
ing the Buffalo Mills 

G reatly as it had disturbed milling conditions 
in Minneapolis, the attempt of Mr. McIntyre 
to form a flour trust proved of great benefit to 
the Washburn Crosby Company. It put an end to the 
leasing period with its uncertainties and doubts. Ten¬ 
tative and provisional control of the mills ceased, hence¬ 
forth they were to be owned and managed by one 
corporation, and, once the purchase was made, there 
was to be no turning back. 

The former lessees, now the owners, had given hos¬ 
tages to fortune. A very large sum had been invested 
in the plant; not only were the leading stockholders, 
such as Mr. Dunwoody, Mr. Bell, and Colonel Martin, 
deeply interested in the future success of the enterprise, 
but the younger men who, under favorable terms, had 
acquired stock and had attained positions of growing 
importance in the organization, were even more vitally 
concerned in its welfare. 

It had become something more than a one man un¬ 
dertaking, as it had been in the days of the founder, 
Governor Washburn, who had spoken of it, invariably, 
as “my mills,” much more, even, than the enterprise of 
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a few men who had joined together to lease and operate 
it. It had become, to all intents and purposes, a large 
cooperative institution, organized on practical business 
and not theoretical lines, in which every man who 
proved himself faithful, worthy and useful, might, with 
reason, expect to receive recognition and encouragement 
and to derive from his efforts substantial material re¬ 
ward, in proportion to the value of his services and the 
joint profits of the business. 

This was the spirit that permeated the entire estab¬ 
lishment and inspired each individual connected with 
it. Those responsible for its existence said little about 
it, they were not given to after-dinner oratory as to the 
ethical and esoteric aspects of their work; they left such 
things to be felt rather than spoken, but it was this spirit 
that resulted, under the wise direction of James S. Bell, 
in the establishment of an organization that was, and 
still is, the envy of competitors. 

Speaking of the reticence concerning their business 
affairs of the leading officials of the Washburn Crosby 
Company at this period of its development; they cer¬ 
tainly kept their own counsels. A friendly outsider, 
familiar with the external aspects of the company, 
used to say jocularly that the motto of the Washburn 
Crosby Company was “ Addition, Division, and — Si¬ 
lence.” To this those inside the organization and con¬ 
versant with its operations would only respond with a 
grin. 

Mr. John Washburn, who had a droll wit peculiar to 
himself, once told a story at a dinner of the company, 
illustrative of the reserve of his associates. He said he 
had been abroad several months and the morning after 
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his arrival home, went to the office, full of the enthusi¬ 
asm of the returned traveler. 

He opened the door of Mr. Bell’s quiet office and 
found that gentleman seated at his desk immersed in 
business matters. He looked up, nodded pleasantly and, 
with a rising inflection, said " Well ?” 

Mr. Washburn responded "Well I I’m back.” 

Mr. Bell: " Well! Better see Dun woody.” 

Accordingly, Mr. Washburn presented himself at the 
door of Mr. Dunwoody’s equally quiet office and opening 
it, found him engrossed in his morning mail. 

Mr. Dunwoody glanced up, smiled gently, and said 
"Well?” 

Mr. Washburn responded "Well! I’m back.” 

Mr. Dunwoody: "Well! Better see Bell.” 

Notwithstanding that speech was usually reserved 
for discussion of the immediate matter in hand and ver¬ 
bosity was never a fault that could be attributed to 
members of the company, everyone concerned felt and 
understood the fine spirit of team play and the broad, 
liberal policy which were fundamental in the organiza¬ 
tion. 

There were occasions, well remembered, and with 
pleasure and gratitude by those privileged to experience 
them, when Mr. Bell, with that gentle courtesy and rare 
tact for which he was distinguished, would take aside 
some younger member of his force, and quietly talk with 
him about the underlying principles of the business and 
the younger man’s relation to it. He never preached or 
uttered platitudes and he never told about his own 
achievements, or boasted of his success in life, but as a 
friend, in a spirit of kindness and good will, he would 
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give counsel and so impart to others his own fine com¬ 
prehension of and attitude toward business life, and the 
purposes he had in mind. 

From such interviews, which Mr. Bell was never too 
busy or preoccupied to grant, many a man has carried 
away inspirations and incentives of great and lasting 
value to him, and for such manifestations of his inherent 
kindliness and genuine, unaffected good will Mr. Bell’s 
memory is especially cherished. 

The year 1900 opened auspiciously for the Washburn 
Crosby Company. Doubt was removed and everyone 
was keen to do his part to justify the purchase of the 
mills in satisfactory results. With the Minneapolis and 
the Humboldt mills previously acquired and the original 
Washburn mills, the company became the largest mill¬ 
ing concern in the world and in the following ten years 
its growth was far greater than during the previous 
decade. 

The policy of concentrating brands, adopted in 1893, 
had been followed so successfully that in 1900 seventy 
per cent of the entire output of the mills was sold under 
the label of “Gold Medal.” There had been but few 
changes, except those caused by death, in the organiza¬ 
tion. Those who became identified with it usually re¬ 
mained permanently, being satisfied that they could do 
better in the Washburn Crosby Company than in any 
other business. In 1901, however, Mr. Alfred V. Mar¬ 
tin, who had been with the company since 1882 and had 
established the Chicago office in 1890, resigned, both as 
a director and Chicago manager, having been connected 
with the concern for nearly twenty years. 

The need for more office room had been felt for some 
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time and expansion in the Flour Exchange Building 
being impracticable, the company removed its offices to 
the Chamber of Commerce, on the opposite side of the 
street, in November, 1902. Here it occupied the entire 
south side of the second floor of the newly constructed 
building. These pleasant quarters were handsomely 
equipped and well appointed in every detail. The of- 



Louisville Milling Company 

fice force at this time consisted of one hundred people, 
but it had so increased by 1910 that it was necessary to 
have more room and consequently, in January of that 
year, the office space was practically doubled by taking 
the entire second floor of the building, giving the com¬ 
pany approximately 20,000 square feet for office pur¬ 
poses. 

An entirely new departure in the extension of the 
company’s business was undertaken in 1903 and, like 
most experimental efforts, had to go through a period of 
discouragement and disappointment before it justified 
itself. This was in the leasing and ultimate purchase 
of a mill in Louisville, Kentucky. 
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There was precedent for the ownership of a mill out¬ 
side Minneapolis in the building of the plant at Great 
Falls, Montana, but this had been for the purpose of 
manufacturing Spring Wheat flour, the sale of which 
was a proposition entirely different from the merchan¬ 
dising of Winter Wheat flour, and one in harmony with 
the main purpose of the company with which its organ¬ 
ization was thoroughly familiar. 

For some time the Washburn Crosby Company had 
been successfully extending its business in the South 
wh6re Spring Wheat flour was in demand among bakers, 
but in the household trade, which constituted the prin¬ 
cipal consumptive demand in this section, the require¬ 
ment was for Winter Wheat flour. This could not be 
shifted because the household cooks were colored people. 

They made excellent bread, but they were accustomed 
to use Winter Wheat flour in making bread, biscuits, 
and pastry, a process requiring less kneading. Their 
habit was ingrained and could not be changed, more¬ 
over they were disposed toward certain familiar brands. 
As few of them could read, they distinguished these more 
by the design on the label than by its reading matter. 

Their custom had been encouraged by such practices 
as the giving of coupons with each purchase of flour, 
which, on presentation to the dealer, entitled them to 
receive certain small gifts, which were displayed in the 
glittering attractiveness of shining tin upon the shelves 
of the stores, where they purchased for the account ef 
the family for which they worked, as an inducement to' 
buy. As they usually did all the buying for the house¬ 
hold, the custom of the colored people in the South 
must be cultivated in special ways, often childish and 
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puerile to the more sophisticated, nevertheless effective 
in results. 

The Washburn Crosby Company, in attempting to 
secure a portion of this business, which was energetically 
contested for by local mills familiar with its character, 
had tried blending* Winter and Spring Wheat flour, but 
this had not been successful. Guy A. Thomas, a very 
enterprising member of its sales department, who subse¬ 
quently attained great prominence in the organization 
and became one of its directors, retiring in 1924 to enter 
another business, had canvassed the situation in the 
South and was strongly in favor of leasing the Louis¬ 
ville mill. 

This was a new plant, owned by the John T. Rabbeth 
Mill and Elevator Company, of 500 barrels daily ca¬ 
pacity, with room for an increase, if desired, to 3000 
barrels, a large warehouse for storing flour and an 
elevator capable of holding 60,000 bushels of wheat. It 
was leased in April, 1903, and purchased a year later. 

William M. Atkinson was transferred from Great 
Falls to become its manager and in 1905 Frank W. 
Lund, Jr., joined him as assistant manager. Mr. Ge¬ 
rard, one of the Washburn Crosby Company’s head 
millers, went to Louisville in 1905 to start up the 
machinery for the increased capacity of 1000 barrels 
and, nine years later, George Cormack, another of the 
company’s skilled head millers, supervised further im¬ 
provements and enlargements to the mill which now had 
a capacity of 1500 barrels a day. 

By 1906, the Louisville plant was pronounced one of 
the most complete mills of its size in the country. It 
had new engines and boilers, fireproof storage tanks, 
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two receiving elevators, and a new office building. Con¬ 
nected with it was a line of elevators. The property was 
acquired by the Washburn Crosby Company and at first 
operated under the name of the owning corporation. 
In 1905 the company was incorporated under the laws 
of Kentucky and the name of the Washburn Crosby 
Milling Company with a capital of $350,000. Later the 
name of the corporation was changed to the Louisville 
Milling Company. 

In 1913, William M. Atkinson, who had been as¬ 
sociated with the Washburn Crosby Company for more 
than twenty-five years and was then manager of the 
Louisville mill, resigned, because he desired temporarily 
to retire from business and live in California on account 
of the health of a member of his family. His resigna¬ 
tion was accepted with regret and his assistant, Mr. 
Lund, was appointed to succeed him. 

Leased in 1903 and purchased in 1904, improved, 
enlarged, and developed until the amount invested in it 
became large, it was many years before this venture be¬ 
gan to make returns that were satisfactory. There were 
many difficulties in the way to its success. Climatic 
conditions made the wheat tributary to Louisville an 
uncertain crop; the coupon system used by competitors 
proved an effective hold on the colored buyers despite 
the liberal advertising of the Washburn Crosby Com¬ 
pany; it was hard to apply the brand of “Gold Medal” 
to a Winter Wheat flour, without prejudice to the 
Spring Wheat product, and the Washburn Crosby Com¬ 
pany’s field organization, accustomed to handle only 
Spring Wheat flour, did not readily find a market for 
the flour made in Louisville. 
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Conditions seemed to combine to make this associated 
company a disappointment and in 1916 it was suggested 
that the property be sold, but the following year the tide 
turned and its profits were as much as the company 
would gladly have sold the entire plant for twelve months 
earlier. The perseverance of the Washburn Crosby 
Company was thus finally rewarded and through its 
Louisville mill it was ultimately able to gain a fair share 
of the Southern household trade in the territory tribu¬ 
tary to that city. Charles J. Travis became traffic man¬ 
ager of the Louisville organization in 1917. He is now 
the Louisville manager. 

Another venture in expansion with the intention of 
getting a stronger hold on the southern household flour 
trade was made in 1904, when the Washburn Crosby 
Company leased the Victoria mill in Saint Louis. Rep¬ 
resentatives of the company had, some years before, 
surveyed the possibilities by visiting Saint Louis and 
inspecting its advantages as a milling center. They had 
reported favorably, considering the city as an excellent 
distributing point. In this report they had also re¬ 
ferred to Cape Girardeau, Missouri, as the center of an 
area producing a large amount of wheat of excellent 
quality. 

In April, 1904, Messrs. Dunwoody, Bell, and Wash¬ 
burn investigated the opportunities at Cape Girardeau 
further and decided against investing there. This was 
probably due to the fact that the place was remote 
and rather isolated and its shipping connections com¬ 
paratively limited. By this time, such considera¬ 
tions and the rates of freight obtainable had grown to 
be of more importance in estimating the value of a 
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milling site than the wheat naturally tributary to it, 
or the water power available for the operation of the 
mill. 

It was then decided to lease the Victoria mill in Saint 
Louis with the privilege of buying. This plant was 
owned by the W. D. Orthwein Grain Company and for 
many years had been managed by Alexander H. Smith, 
a veteran Saint Louis miller. It had been one of the 
earliest of the western Winter Wheat mills to export 
flour, Mr. Smith having sent a salesman to London for 
this purpose. It had a capacity of 1,200 barrels a day, 
with an elevator capacity of 260,000 bushels. 

Possession was taken on July 1, 1904. Mr. Kraft of 
Minneapolis, one of the company’s head millers, took 
charge of the mechanical remodeling, on which a con¬ 
siderable amount of money was expended. Earl I. Best 
became manager. Radical changes in the mill were 
made and by the first of September, 1904, it was produc¬ 
ing highly satisfactory results mechanically. In 1905, 
George Cormack became head miller of the Victoria and 
materially increased its output. 

The lease of the Saint Louis mill was but a temporary 
expedient and the Washburn Crosby Company did not 
avail itself of the opportunity to buy. Having served 
its purpose, the lease was given up on July 1, 1906. Al¬ 
though little direct profit was made by this move, the 
possession of the Victoria mill enabled the company to 
hold business that otherwise would have been lost while 
the Louisville plant was being enlarged. 

The occasion of leasing the mill in Saint Louis gave 
The Northwestern Miller an opportunity to obtain from 
Mr. Bell an expression of his future policy, which is in- 
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teresting in view of subsequent events. He was thus 
quoted in its issue of June 15, 1904: 

“Mr. Bell says that the broadening of the sphere of 
his company’s operations will not have the least effect 
on its Minneapolis mills; that, with a rapidly develop¬ 
ing country and an increasing consumption of flour, he 
expects to see them lose none of their importance. He 
thoroughly believes that our entire wheat crop should 
be ground into flour at home and that not a bushel 
should be exported as raw material. To this end he will 
work and devote his efforts to the utmost. Incidentally, 
the acquirement of milling properties in various parts 
of the country is a part of his policy.” 

Meantime, a new undertaking of the greatest conse¬ 
quence had been started by the Washburn Crosby Com¬ 
pany which, in comparison with its previous forward 
movements, dwarfed them into insignificance. This was 
the building of a mill in Buffalo, New York. 

This city had for many years been a milling center of 
importance and had long since distanced Rochester. It 
had a number of good milling plants in operation, with 
an established trade, and, in connection with Lockport 
and Niagara Falls, its capacity for producing flour was 
very considerable. Years before there had been much 
discussion in trade circles as to whether or not Buffalo 
was destined to outrank Minneapolis as a milling center 
and at one time two milling journals, a weekly and a 
monthly, had been published there, indicating that its 
milling industry was sufficient to give them a back¬ 
ground. 

There had not been any material growth in the mill¬ 
ing business of Buffalo for some years and, apparently, 
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no prospect existed of an immediate realization of its 
former ambitions in this direction, although the existing 
mills continued to do a good business. The Northwest 
possessed certain advantages as a milling section, in¬ 
cluding nearness to the wheat fields, large production, 
an established export trade, and low rates of freight by 
lake and rail to the Atlantic seaboard and the large 
eastern consuming markets. These combined to make 
it preeminently favorable for milling enterprises for a 
long period, during which the possibilities of Buffalo 
remained quiescent and unexploited. 

Buffalo had, however, strong claims for superiority 
as a flour-producing city which were emphasized as the 
movement of wheat eastward by the lake route increased 
and as the advantageous freight rates, originally pos¬ 
sessed by Minneapolis, were gradually minimized by the 
rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission, yield¬ 
ing to the persistent claims of other points where flour 
was made. 

Among these was nearness to the eastern markets 
and the ports of the Atlantic, whence it was possible to 
export, and low freight rates by waterways from the 
wheat-producing sections of the West. The develop¬ 
ment of wheat raising in Canada sent increasing quan¬ 
tities of wheat down the Great Lakes to Buffalo, and it 
became possible to grind this in bond for export with¬ 
out payment of duty. 

In 1893 the Washburn Crosby Company had estab¬ 
lished a branch office in Buffalo of which Frank F. 
Henry, formerly assistant manager of the Lehigh Valley 
Transportation Company, took charge. Six years later 
a flour warehouse was leased. Even as early as 1890 the 
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idea of building a mill in Buffalo had been considered, 
but dismissed as inexpedient. 

Later, as Mr. Henry recalls the matter, Mr. Bell, who 
was the deciding factor in such matters, was very 
strongly urged to build a mill in Buffalo by two of the 
younger men in the organization, Frederick G. Atkin¬ 
son and Charles C. Bovey. The former was the head of 
the sales department and advocated the departure be¬ 
cause he thought the time had arrived to divide the 
units of manufacture and he saw an opportunity thereby 
to increase sales. Mr. Bovey was no less impressed with 
the necessity of the step because he saw in it a chance 
to save on freight rates and reduce manufacturing cost, 
as well as more promptly to supply export buyers. 

In his annual report for 1901-1902, Mr. Bell discussed 
in detail the proposed plan of establishing a mill in 
Buffalo and said: “With facilities for obtaining and 
storing wheat, all we need to complete our organization 
and keep pace with our rapid growth is additional mills 
favorably located.” During 1902, Mr. Bell and Mr. 
Dunwoody visited Buffalo for the purpose of selecting a 
site for the proposed plant, and finally found the desired 
location in what was known as the “Old Dakota Ele¬ 
vator” property and purchased it. 

Mr. Henry had been very successful as manager of 
the Buffalo branch office. By 1903 business had de¬ 
veloped east of that city, through the distribution of 
flour stored in the warehouses of Buffalo, to the extent 
of more than a million barrels a year. All of this flour 
had come down the Great Lakes at relatively low freight 
rates. A constant advance in this rate in relation to the 
all-rail rate had been made until the advantage of manu- 
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facturing at Minneapolis, shipping by the lake route 
to Buffalo and distributing from that point had been 
eliminated. 

Because of this, and the steady growth in the eastern 
business which was taking place, with every prospect of 
its continuance, it became more advantageous to bring 
the raw material to Buffalo and mill it there, thus, 
while making flour at no greater cost than in Minne¬ 
apolis, to gain the lower rate on wheat by the water 
route and save the warehouse and repacking costs in- 
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cident to milling the flour in Minneapolis and distrib¬ 
uting it through warehouses in Buffalo. 

In January, 1903, it was decided to build the mill 
and the site was purchased the same month. In March, 
1903, the contract for the building was let to the Barnett 
and Record Company. The site purchased was chosen 
because of its accessibility to both lake and rail transpor¬ 
tation, it being on the City Ship Canal with a dock that 
could be reached by the largest lake steamers. For rail 
connections the Buffalo Creek Railway, a switching road 
serving all the trunk lines entering the city, was utilized. 

While the Niagara Falls electric power was being 
successfully transmitted to Buffalo, the delivery of power 
over such a distance from the point of origin was still 
somewhat uncertain. Owing to the cheapness of coal 
in Buffalo at that time, it was found more economical 
to produce steam power than to purchase electricity. 
On the advice of William H. Bovey it was decided to 
use steam power. Accordingly, such a plant, which 
subsequently became very elaborate, was established. It 
included an Allis-Corliss engine of 2,500 horse power 
to which was later added one of the finest turbine en¬ 
gines, rated at 3,000 horse power, ever constructed up 
to that time by the concern which furnished it, the 
Allis-Chalmers Company. 

It was a bold undertaking to start a mill in Buffalo 
in 1903 and most essential to its success that it should 
be both adequately and economically equipped with 
modern machinery and every device that could reduce 
the cost of production. The«plant was designed and 
built under the direction of William H. Bovey, the com¬ 
pany’s general superintendent. 
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The first piles for the structure were driven on 
March 30, 1903. It was ready to receive machinery in 
September, and soon forty millwrights were engaged in 
installing it. The milling machinery was furnished by 
the Allis-Chalmers Company. John J. Gerard, one of 
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the oldest and best millers in the employ of the com¬ 
pany, took charge of the plant as its head miller. 

The new mill had a daily capacity of 3,500 barrels 
and began practical operations on January 27, 1904. 
Notwithstanding many unusual complications, the flour 
produced by it was very soon brought up to standard 
requirements and began going to the trade. At first the 
sales department was hard pushed to take care of its 
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output. Frequently Mr. Henry was called from his bed 
long after midnight to be told that, being short of 
orders, the mill would have to be shut down immediately. 
It is not recorded, however, that it did so shut down. 
A way was always found to take care of the stream of 
flour and a market discovered in which it could be sold. 

With the rapid development of more sure and efficient 
means for the transmission of electricity and the increase 
of milling capacity it became economically advantageous 
to abandon entirely the use of steam in the Buffalo 
plant* The B mill, which followed the first mill erected 
by the company in this city, was originally operated by 
electricity, generated by its own steam turbine. In 
1919, however, the entire group of mills, which by this 
time had been established around the initial venture, 
was equipped with large electric motors and the power 
generated at Niagara Falls was used to operate them. 

For some years after the building of the A mill in 
Buffalo, the company had a favorable working arrange¬ 
ment with the Frontier elevator adjoining its property, 
whereby its wheat was received directly from lake boats 
and, by conveyor belts, from the elevator to the storage 
tanks of the mill, was quickly delivered. In order to 
protect its own holdings it was deemed desirable to buy 
the Frontier elevator outright. This was done in 1907. 

In 1909, the capacity at Buffalo of the A mill, grown 
to 6,500 barrels a day, was increased by the addition of 
the B mill, with 3,500 barrels capacity, and, subsequently 
there was added another unit, bringing the total present 
capacity to 23,000 barrels a day, the largest group of 
flour mills in the world. 

Notwithstanding that the output of these mills is 
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nearly ten times what it was twenty-two years ago, it is 
being handled without difficulty, so great has been the 
increased demand supplied from Buffalo. Mr. Henry, 
now a vice-president and director of the Washburn 
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Crosby Company, is still the manager of this great plant, 
having seen it rise to its present importance from a 
branch office with a leased warehouse, from a mere dis¬ 
tributing agency to a great flour producing establish¬ 
ment. To him belongs the credit of having urged the 
company to build in Buffalo and, relying upon his prac¬ 
tical knowledge and command of the situation, the com¬ 
pany subsequently mado its largo investment in this 
plant. 




CHAPTER XII 

Labor Troubles and a Strike—The Eight-Hour 
Day — A Boycott — Present Methods of Avoid¬ 
ing Friction — The Committee System — The 
Cafeteria — The Employees' Guide Book 

S ince the strike of the packers and nailers in 1894 
there had been no labor troubles among the flour 
mill operatives of Minneapolis, but in 1902 there 
was an undercurrent of dissatisfaction due to agitation 
for an eight-hour day, which had been strongly advo¬ 
cated by the American Federation of Labor. The packers 
and nailers, although their strike eight years before had 
failed, maintained their union; the millwrights were 
unionized and, under the impulse of the eight-hour 
movement, the mill operatives had organized. All of 
these were affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor and were working to a common purpose. 

The flour mills had heretofore operated on a basis of 
twelve hours, composed of a day and a night shift. The 
mill owners, realizing that these hours were long, were 
favorable to an eight-hour day, but as the mills of 
Minneapolis were already paying much higher wages 
than any others in the United States, they felt that to 
reduce the hours of work at the same wages, while com¬ 
peting mills elsewhere maintained the former hours at 
less pay, would be to place themselves at a very great 
disadvantage. 
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They held that, in view of the close competition that 
existed in the trade, all mills should be placed on the 
same basis. If this could be done, they would gladly 
and quickly concede the demands of the operatives. 
Unions had been formed among the mill operatives in 
other cities and for a year or more they had been work¬ 
ing for an eight-hour day and better wages, but as yet 
they had not succeeded in their efforts. 

In September, 1902, the Minneapolis union took the 
initiative in demanding an eight-hour day without re¬ 
duction of pay and threatening to strike in case its de¬ 
mand was refused. In so doing, however, it lacked the 
sanction of many conservative members, but they were 
bound by the decision of the majority, led by the more 
sanguine element, which believed that a strike at this 
time would be successful. 

An eight-hour schedule, necessitating three shifts, in¬ 
stead of two, without reduction of pay was requested 
of the Washburn Crosby Company on September 16 by 
a committee representing the millers, bolters, machine 
tenders and other men working twelve hours employed 
in the city. The company declined to discuss the ques¬ 
tion with this committee but promised to take it up 
with their own men. 

This was done through its head millers, who reported 
that the operatives were unanimous in sentiment favor¬ 
ing the change. Upon giving the matter careful con¬ 
sideration the company determined to concede the eight- 
hour day, but, in exchange, to reduce wages somewhat. 
Men receiving three dollars a day were to be reduced to 
two dollars and eighty cents with others in proportion. 
This was made effective on October 13, 1902. 
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The men had claimed that the acceptance of their 
demands would add but one cent a barrel to the cost of 
production. After several months 5 operation on this 
schedule, William H. Bovey, general superintendent, 
reported that, notwithstanding the daily wages per man 
had been reduced about nine per cent, the daily wages 
per shift had been increased about thirty-five per cent 
and the net increase in the cost per barrel was three 
cents. 

It follows that, if the demand for a reduction in 
hours unaccompanied by any reduction in pay had been 
granted, the resultant increase in the cost of producing 
a barrel of flour would have been a very serious, if not 
an insuperable handicap in meeting competition. As a 
result, the mills would have been closed, so narrow is 
the limit of profit in flour making. In consequence, the 
men would have been thrown out of steady employment 
and would actually have lost far more than they gained 
by the change. 

In offering the concession of an eight-hour day at a 
slightly reduced daily wage scale and an increase in hourly 
wages, Mr. Bell made a statement to the company’s em¬ 
ployees in which he said: "It is not our intention to 
oppose you or your union, but when it comes to a ques¬ 
tion of wages and hours, that is a business question, to 
be met in a businesslike way, and we must simply repeat 
our answer that Minneapolis mills cannot pay for eight 
hours work higher wages than the mills in all other 
sections of the country pay for twelve hours work. 
Your work is mainly superintending machines and you 
cannot, as is claimed for many other employments, do 
as much work in eight as in twelve hours. 
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“A change from two to three shifts is a radical 
change, but when you add to this demand the payment 
for more wages for eight hours work, your demands are 
unreasonable. If granted, they are likely to prove dis¬ 
astrous to the milling industry of Minneapolis. Two 
results are clear, one unfavorable to the mill owners and 
the other unfavorable to the mill operatives. 

“The first is that Minneapolis mills will be handi¬ 
capped in competition with mills at other points, for 
wages cannot be advanced at other milling centers and 
at country mills because the small number of men there 
employed will prevent their effective organization. The 
second is that the attractive eight-hour day will draw to 
Minneapolis competent millers from other points and 
thus make a greater supply of skilled labor here to com¬ 
pete with you.” 

Mr. Bell concluded his remarks with his offer, which 
was accepted by the operatives. The change had been 
in operation but five days when a committee from the 
millwrights appeared demanding a change from ten to 
eight hours work at the same pay. On this being re¬ 
fused, they struck in all the mills of the city. Within a 
short time many of the striking millwrights thought 
better of their precipitate action and individually ap¬ 
plied for their former positions. They were taken back 
at the old scale of hours and wages. 

This action threatened to involve a general strike. 
A committee representing all branches of labor in one 
of the mills gave notice that, unless the millwrights 
thus re-employed were immediately discharged, all the 
operatives would quit work. By this time the feeling 
between the operatives, who had accepted the terms of- 
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fered them by the employers, and the striking mill¬ 
wrights, who had acted independently, had grown acute. 
With this inter-union feud the mill owners had no con¬ 
cern, but they were a unit in refusing to yield to the 
demand of the committee that the re-employed mill¬ 
wrights be discharged, and stood firmly on the issue. 

Having taken an ill advised and illogical position, 
and not being backed by the other operative organiza¬ 
tions, the millwrights abandoned their strike and on 
November 1, 1902 returned to work at former wages 
and hours. This ended the labor difficulties for several 
months, but by March, 1903, they were renewed, and the 
developments that followed proved the events of 1902 
to have been but a preliminary skirmish to the real and 
serious trouble which later came about. 

During the ensuing months, having gained the eight- 
hour day, the unions among the mill operatives grew 
steadily stronger until their membership included prac¬ 
tically all those employed in the mills of Minneapolis 
except the head and second millers. The operative 
millers’, the packers’ and nailers’ and the flour handlers’ 
unions were organized under the International Union, 
of Flour and Cereal Mill Employees, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor; more than fifteen hun¬ 
dred men belonged to these unions. 

Although most of the operative millers were conserva¬ 
tive and quite content with the situation, there were 
a few who were radical and insisted on gaining their 
original demand for eight hours work and twelve hours 
pay. Anticipating a climax, the leaders awaited the 
coming of an opportune time to make renewed demands, 
meanwhile increasing union membership and augment- 
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ing the treasury against the coming emergency when 
its resources would be needed. 

In March and April there arose a difficulty with the 
packers* and nailers* union concerning the discharge of a 
man who was unsatisfactory. His immediate reinstate¬ 
ment was demanded on threat of a strike, but this trivial 
matter was adjusted satisfactorily and there were no 
further complications until May, when the loaders* union 
presented a demand for a decrease of working hours 
from ten to eight, without reduction of pay. The wages 
of these men had recently been increased, the work they 
performed was unskilled and they were already being 
paid much more than the same class of labor elsewhere. 

By this time the mill owners of Minneapolis felt that 
they had been unfairly singled out by the unions in 
order to demonstrate their power. Flour mills else¬ 
where had not been unionized and were operating at the 
' old scale, both of hours and wages. This gave them a 
material advantage in competition. Furthermore, the 
concessions already granted to the operative millers had 
led to further demands from other classes of labor em¬ 
ployed in the mills; apparently there was no end to the 
movement for increased pay to be enforced by threat of 
a strike involving all the various unions, now united and 
working toward a common object. 

The demands of the loaders, or roustabouts, as they 
were commonly called, were merely the last straw, unless 
the demand of another committee, made in August, that 
all female help used in filling and sewing of small pack¬ 
ages of flour be discharged, might be so considered. 
After conferring together, the leading companies agreed 
that it was time to call a halt and decided to refuse the 
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demands of the loaders, even at the risk of a general 
strike, since matters had reached a point where it would 
be better to shut down than to submit to further exac¬ 
tions and the constant petty bickerings and annoyances 
that had become unendurable. 

The season of greatest activity in the Minneapolis 
mills was in the autumn, when the new wheat crop came 
to market, and if a strike were to be called it would 
doubtless be in September. Both the unions and the 
mill owners realized that existing relations were such 
that a direct issue could not long be avoided and made 
such preparations as were possible for the inevitable 
clash of interests, the mill owners endeavoring to ac¬ 
cumulate large stocks of flour at distributing points, 
the unions perfecting details and arrangements for co¬ 
operation and united action when the strike was called. 

Late in September, 1903, the climax arrived. From 
the most unskilled type of labor employed in the mills, 
the loaders or roustabouts, and not from the organized 
operatives, who/in the main, did not want a strike and 
hoped the difficulty would be amicably settled, came the 
move which precipitated action. Their union again pre¬ 
sented its demands and about the same time imperative 
notice was given that the use of the machinery operated 
by girls must be discontinued, or the wages of those who 
were thus employed raised to the same scale as that paid 
regular flour packers. No reply was made to these 
notices. 

Then followed a plan of settlement by arbitration, 
proposed and submitted by the associated unions. To 
this the mill owners responded that, since they had al¬ 
ready reached their uttermost limit in concessions, and 
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arbitration would inevitably result in a compromise by 
which there would be further additions to cost of pro¬ 
duction, they must decline the proposal. 

Thereupon a general strike was declared which went 
into effect on September 23, 1903, at midnight. Prac¬ 
tically all of the men went out. Only the three largest 
companies in Minneapolis were affected. The smaller 
mills were unionized but their operatives were not called 
upon to strike, it being the policy of the unions to per¬ 
mit them to run, providing they did not fill orders for 
the plants involved. There was no object in forcing the 
issue with them until it had been brought to a conclusion 
with their larger competitors. The unions also hoped 
and expected that, if these smaller mills ran to full ca¬ 
pacity and secured some of the business of the larger 
concerns, it might assist in bringing the latter to terms. 

Seventeen mills with an aggregate daily capacity of 
more than seventy thousand barrels were affected by the 
strike and fifteen hundred men were thrown out of work. 
The millwrights, although unionized and affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, were not members 
of the International Union of Flour and Cereal Mill 
Employees which sanctioned the strike. They remained 
at work and also the machinists, firemen, electricians 
and a few others. 

After the strike went into effect, the unions made a 
second proposal to arbitrate, suggesting that the mayor 
of the city should appoint a committee of five citizens 
to consider and decide the questions at issue. The 
mayor was willing to cooperate in this plan, but his 
proposal was courteously declined by the mill owners 
who replied that the exactions of the unions and con- 
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ditions resulting therefrom had become so unendurable 
that, in order successfully to meet competition and re¬ 
main in business, they must take a firm stand against 
further advances in wages and the burdensome condi¬ 
tions imposed by organized labor. 

In the milling district preparations were quickly 
made to keep the mills in continuous operation. The 
Washburn Crosby Company built a stockade around its 
property at all accessible points, secured the use of an 
empty warehouse belonging to another company, in 
which it established a kitchen, a dining room, and sleep¬ 
ing quarters for its men, brought in as many practical 
millers as it could obtain, augmented these with a force 
of University students and High School boys and, in a 
few days, had more men than it needed or could well 
handle. The office force, as in the packers* and nailers* 
strike eight years before, rendered active and very effi¬ 
cient service both as operatives and in recruiting help. 

Public opinion, as a whole, was not in sympathy with 
the strikers. Their demands were considered unreason¬ 
able and their action ill advised. Within a week some 
of the strikers had returned to work but the union 
leaders were still confident of success. As a rule, the 
operative millers were most reluctant to quit work, know¬ 
ing, far better than their fellow workmen, that there 
were a large number of millers in the country ready to 
take their places and having a more intelligent and com¬ 
prehensive knowledge of the situation in general. 

They left positions which many of them had held for 
years with evident regret and being in the main honest, 
thrifty, and intelligent men, they were slow to resort to 
this method of gaining the desired end. Loyalty to 
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their newly formed union and adherence to what they 
believed was a sound principle moved them to cooperate 
with the loaders, packers, and nailers, but they did so 
without enthusiasm, realizing that their position was a 
difficult one and hazardous to the principle of the eight- 
hour day which they had only succeeded in establishing 
in the mills during the preceding year. 

After the strike had continued for two weeks, it be¬ 
came evident that it could not be successful and that 
many men would be out of work all winter if they re¬ 
mained loyal to the union. John M. Finley was presi¬ 
dent of the International Union of Flour and Cereal 
Mill Employees and, when the strike was ordered, was 
out of the city, otherwise it might have been deferred, 
if not entirely avoided, as he was conservatively disposed 
and open minded. He felt bound to support the action, 
once it was taken, but was anxious to secure a settlement. 
Committees called upon him urging him to end the 
hopeless strike with as little discredit to the union as 
possible. 

Accordingly, on October 9, 1903, after conferring 
with his associates, he recommended that the strike be 
called off and the men return to work. This did not 
please the more radical element which accused Finley 
of cowardice and disloyalty. It was voted to continue 
the strike. Finley withdrew and resigned as chairman 
of the strike committee and president of the union. 
Until this time the strikers had conducted themselves in 
a quiet and orderly manner. Thereafter, there were 
threats of violence, disorder, and incipient rioting and it 
became necessary to assign a squad of police to the mill¬ 
ing district in order to preserve the peace. 
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By October 18, 1903 most of the strikers had either 
returned to work in the mills or found employment else¬ 
where. Three days later all of the seventeen mills af¬ 
fected by the strike were running as usual. The unions 
ceased to picket the mills, and there was no indication 
in their vicinity of the existence of a strike. On October 
23, lodgings and feeding arrangements on the premises 
for the new men were discontinued. 

The strike lasted only thirty days, but it was a stren¬ 
uous and exciting time, especially toward the end, when 
some of the strikers grew lawless. Nothing whatever 
was gained by the strike so far as the men were con¬ 
cerned; on the contrary, many of them never regained 
their former, positions and all who struck lost their 
wages while out of work. The unions, failing to carry 
their point, were practically eliminated and never re¬ 
gained their former strength among the workmen in the 
mills. While the eight-hour day was retained, the wages 
were made according to the scale established before the 
strike. 

The mill owners were put to much trouble, anxiety, 
and great expense by reason of the strike, but the results 
gained were well worth the cost. An end was put to 
the insufferable arrogance and the endless exactions of 
the preceding year, a basis of hours and wages was es¬ 
tablished which, while more favorable to the operatives 
than that elsewhere in existence, was still not so unrea¬ 
sonable as to make competition impossible. 

An aftermath of the strike was a boycott on flour 
manufactured by the Washburn Crosby Company. All 
three of the larger milling companies in Minneapolis 
resisted the strike but, as it was not possible, or at least 
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advisable, to attempt a boycott of Minneapolis flour as 
a whole, this one company was chosen to be the scape¬ 
goat for all. The boycott was maintained for several 
years in a desultory way. It was an annoyance, but it 
did not materially affect the sale of flour and the com¬ 
pany made no effort to oppose it, although it considered 
it unjust. 

Following this episode of 1903, culminating in the 
unsuccessful strike, the relations between the Washburn 
Crosby Company and its operatives, including millers, 
packers and nailers and loaders, gradually resumed the 
friendly character that had marked them in the earlier 
days. Any differences that have since arisen have been 
settled on mutually satisfactory terms, without serious 
difficulty, and a condition of harmonious cooperation 
has been maintained without interruption. 

In 1910, the employees of the company, with its ap¬ 
proval and assistance, formulated a plan for extended 
insurance against sickness, accident, and death. This 
was an enlargement of the scope of the Washburn Mills 
Insurance Association, which, as the Washburn Acci¬ 
dent Insurance Association, had been in existence for 
twenty-seven years, paying larger indemnities and mak¬ 
ing eligible for membership all employees, regardless of 
age limits or physical condition that might be a bar to 
obtaining ordinary life insurance. The company, in 
furtherance of this plan, agreed to make good any an¬ 
nual deficit that might occur. 

During the past twenty years both employers and 
employed have learned a lot about how to get along to¬ 
gether without friction. The increase of education among 
workmen has given them a better understanding of the 
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difficulties and problems of the employer and the latter 
has learned to have more consideration for the point of 
view of the wage earner. It can truthfully be said that 
the Golden Rule is more generally and practically ob¬ 
served than it was then. The changed attitude is ex¬ 
pressed in the fact that the men on the payroll no 
longer work for those who employ them but rather with 
them, and the sentiment that both employer and em¬ 
ployed are engaged in a common enterprise has grown 
in favor and in practical application. 

A review of the incidents of the strike of 1903, which 
was wholly unnecessary, emphasizes the conditions of 
today, when such an issue as was then raised would 
never have been permitted, either by the mill owners or 
the operative millers, to have become acute. Before it 
had reached this stage, it would have been amicably 
settled in conference. 

For instance, in December, 1918, wages having, of 
course, been advanced from time to time to meet the 
increased cost of living and in accord with the tendency 
of the times, the War Labor Board had a hearing in 
Minneapolis and, among others, the employees of the 
Washburn Crosby Company, or a minority of them be¬ 
longing to the union, appeared and asked for an increase 
in wages. When the decision of the War Labor Board 
was received, it was posted in the mills and a statement 
attached to it that an election would be held among the 
men for the purpose of choosing a committee to confer 
with representatives of the company regarding the ac¬ 
ceptance of its terms. Subsequently, the questions at 
issue were settled by conference between the committee 
thus elected and the company’s representatives and the 
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advances in wages agreed upon were immediately put 
into operation. 

Since 1919, the committee system has been in effect 
in the mills of the Washburn Crosby Company. The 
operations of the plant are carried on by departments, 
each of which has a committee of three employees, chosen 
at the annual election in June. There are forty-four 
of these department committees and the forty-four chair¬ 
men constitute the Employees’ General Committee. 

The Employees’ Executive Committee is chosen from 
the General Committee by dividing this large committee 
into five groups known as Milling, Skilled Mechanics, 
Packing Department, Loading Department and General. 
Each of these divisions elects from its own group one 
representative to the Employees’ Executive Committee, 
which meets every two weeks to discuss with the man¬ 
agement in joint conference questions of general plant 
interest, submitted either by the employees or the man¬ 
agement. 

These conferences provide a means whereby the man¬ 
agement and the employees can discuss questions of 
mutual interest. They have helped both the employees 
and the management’s representatives to understand 
the intricate problems which frequently arise in every 
large and successful organization. No individual is re¬ 
quired to submit matters for adjustment to his depart¬ 
ment committee until they have been discussed per¬ 
sonally with his foreman for settlement, if possible. 
The individual has always the right of personal con¬ 
ference with the management. The Employees’ Com¬ 
mittees are the only ones that are recognized by the 
management as speaking authoritatively for the em- 
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ployees. It is the intention not to allow any discrim¬ 
ination by reason of membership in social, political, 
religious, or trade organizations. 

In July, 1915, the company established a department 
of health at its mills in charge of competent physicians. 
New employees were required to pass a physical exam¬ 
ination conducted by these physicians, in order to as¬ 
certain whether or not there was any tendency to disease 
which might be aggravated by the conditions of employ¬ 
ment proposed for the applicant. This examination was 
the basis on which a health insurance policy was subse¬ 
quently issued. Annual re-examination was given, if 
desired, without charge to the employee. 

The health department was open from seven o’clock 
a.m. until six p.m., a nurse being in attendance all of 
this time. The physicians’ hours were from eleven a.m. 
until one p.m. First-aid service was rendered by this 
department in all cases of accident. Six first-aid kits 
for the use of the night shift were in charge of men 
trained by the health department and located in various 
parts of the plant. 

In connection with this department, a competent 
dentist was employed who treated employees on the com¬ 
pany’s time, the charge for services being the approxi¬ 
mate cost of the work. A schedule of these charges was 
posted in his office and employees were encouraged to 
take advantage of these facilities to have their teeth kept 
in good condition, at moderate expense and without 
inconvenience or the loss of time. 

A visiting nurse called at the homes of employees 
who were absent on account of accident or sickness. 
She informed the patient regarding the steps necessary 
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to be taken in the matters of insurance, gave advice re¬ 
garding proper care to assist recovery, and, in any way 
desired, kept the absentee in touch with* the company, 
or rather, as the guide book for employees pleasantly ex¬ 
presses it, “with the Washburn Crosby family.” 

In 1919 the company purchased life insurance for 
about 3,000 of its mill employees. The face value of 
the contract entered into with the insurance companies 
exceeded four million dollars and the schedule of bene¬ 
fits is a liberal one. All employees who had been with 
the company for three months received a policy for $500, 
those employed for six months, $750, for a year, $1,000, 
for two years, $1,250, until the maximum of $2,000 was 
reached. The entire premium was paid by the company. 

Sunday, Memorial Day, Independence Day, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day are recog¬ 
nized as legal holidays and work performed on these 
days is paid for at the rate of double time. All work 
in excess of eight hours is considered overtime and is 
paid for at the rate of time and a half. 

William H. Bovey, the general superintendent, sug¬ 
gested, in 1905, the use of one floor of the new machine 
shop building as a lunch and lounging room for em¬ 
ployees. In support of this he said, “ At present, during 
the noon hour, the men perch on the window-sills and on 
the floors to eat their lunches, which does not add to the 
cleanliness or appearance of the mills, besides being un¬ 
comfortable for the men.” Out of this suggestion grew 
the establishment of the company’s cafeteria, which, in 
1919, Mr. Bovey was authorized to install on the first 
floor of the Utility Building, built in 1915, at an ex¬ 
pense of $15,000. 
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The cafeteria is operated on a basis of actual cost, 
without profit, the prices charged varying with market 
conditions. It is open from half past seven a.m. until 
five p.m. Thirty minutes is regularly allowed as noon 
luncheon period for all save “trick” men, who work 
through the eight hours, eating when their work per¬ 
mits, without leaving. By an arrangement with the 
head miller these men may take twenty * minutes for 
luncheon in the cafeteria, if desired. A canteen is op¬ 
erated at which candy, cigars, cigarettes and light 
refreshments are sold at the usual prices, profits thus 
made being applied on the total cafeteria income to re¬ 
duce the cost of food. The cafeteria was opened on 
March 16, 1920 with a banquet attended by two hundred 
and fifty employees. 

The average number of employees, including mechani¬ 
cal and office force, in the service of the Washburn Crosby 
Company at Minneapolis alone, not including its branch 
offices and its mills elsewhere, is now, 1925, twelve hun¬ 
dred. For the information of employees a Guide Book 
is issued, in accordance with an order of a joint con¬ 
ference of the Employees’ Executive Committee and the 
management’s representatives. 

This little book, durably bound, is a most interesting * 
document. Its purpose is to give information of value 
to every member of the Washburn Crosby family em¬ 
ployed in the Minneapolis plant. It contains the name 
of the employee, his home address and telephone number 
and his business address, care of the company, showing 
his department and the name of its foreman. 

Therein is given, first of all, a cordial welcome to the 
new employee, in which it is stated that “ good will, loy- 
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alty, cooperation and service are the foundation on 
which this business is established/ 5 Then follows a de¬ 
scription of the location of the mills and the general 
office, with a map of the Minneapolis plant, an account 
of the committee system under which the mills are 
operated and a brief history of the undertaking. In 
the pages of this guide may be found information cover¬ 
ing every relation of the employee with his associates 
and his employers, expressed in a friendly and courteous 
manner, and many wise and helpful suggestions. 

Thus: “ If you need money before your first pay day 
in order to keep going, don't think you have to quit in 
order to get it, but explain matters frankly to the Per¬ 
sonnel Supervisor.” “ The Personnel Supervisor is your 
friend. He is the personal representative of the com¬ 
pany. Call on him and get acquainted.” 

This book is notable throughout its one hundred and 
fifty paragraphs by the entire absence of the* "Thou 
Shalt Not” tone. There is no classification, in a hard 
and fast list of rules and regulations, of the conditions 
by which employees are governed. Instead, suggestions 
are courteously made in a manner not weakened because 
of the entire absence of mandatory instructions. Co¬ 
operation is its keynote and mutual obligation its fun¬ 
damental expression. A very pleasant and encouraging 
pamphlet indicative of the fine spirit which now exists 
throughout the “ Gold Medal ” organization. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Missionaries to the Tropics — The Bleaching 
Process — Branch Office Development—The 
Panic of 1907 — Elevator Building — The New 
Laboratory — The Rye Mill — The Experimen¬ 
tal Mill — Death of Colonel Martin 

T here had long existed a fiction in the flour trade 
that, owing to its high gluten content. Spring 
Wheat flour would not keep in damp tropical cli¬ 
mates. Some flour had been shipped by the Washburn 
Crosby Company to Cuba, but it was first subjected to a 
drying process. This theory, which proved entirely er¬ 
roneous had, no doubt, influenced the company against 
attempting to exploit the trade in tropical and semi- 
tropical countries for, previous to 1904, the Washburn 
Crosby Company had practically no business in the 
West Indies and none whatever in South America. 

Exporting houses in New York, shipping flour made 
in eastern mills, had a fine trade in these countries and 
Mr. Estee, manager of the New York branch office, saw 
an opportunity to get some of this business and obtain 
first-hand information concerning its nature and re¬ 
quirements. Accompanied by Frederick G. Atkinson, 
he set forth on a novel trip in January, 1904. 

They sailed from New York on a little English 
freighter, the Korona, a 3,500 ton vessel, which Mr. 
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Estee called a “watch charm,” and had accommodations 
for about thirty passengers. Their first stop was at one 
of the Danish West Indies, now the Virgin Islands be¬ 
longing to the United States. The Korona would un¬ 
load freight and take on cargo during the day and 
proceed at night to the next island. 

This afforded the two flour missionaries opportunity 
to go ashore and do business. Thus they diligently 
covered every place at which the ship touched, canvass¬ 
ing the towns thoroughly from end to end, seeing every 
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buyer, leaving advertising matter and souvenirs and, 
when possible, selling flour for shipment through the 
New York exporters from whom the merchants of the 
place were accustomed to buy. 

In this fashion they worked the Virgin Islands, Saint 
Kitts, Antigua, Saint Lucia, Martinique, Barbadoes, 
Trinidad, Curagao, and Saint Martins. At Barbadoes 
they transferred to another steamer and went to Vene¬ 
zuela, La Guira, Caracas, and Puerto Cabello. They 
returned to New York on March 14, having occupied 
about six weeks in this interesting and ultimately prof¬ 
itable excursion, in search of trade. Following this trip 
and, largely as a result of it, the company’s business in 
this section of the world began to grow. Mr. Estee cul¬ 
tivated it assiduously and made a hobby of it. It came 
to be one of the most satisfactory of the company’s nu¬ 
merous and far extended fields of effort. 

In 1904, there came rumors throughout the milling 
industry that, after the long period which had followed 
the introduction of the middlings purifier and the rolls, 
which had accomplished “the milling revolution,” dur¬ 
ing which no new and radical inventions of major im¬ 
portance had been introduced, there had been discovered 
an entirely new process of treating flour which purified, 
aged, and whitened it. 

At first this process was exploited secretly among a 
few Winter Wheat millers, whose product at once com¬ 
manded a premium over that of competitors on account 
of its whiteness, but it soon became generally known, and 
the inventor, Alsop, a Missouri miller originally, opera¬ 
ting through a company organized for the purpose, ex¬ 
tended the use of the process to all millers who wanted it. 
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The principle was an entirely new one not affecting 
the accepted methods of making flour but supplemen¬ 
tary thereto. The flour was subjected to a flaming dis¬ 
charge, electrically produced, and its effect was to age 
and bleach the product. The advantages were several 
and of considerable importance. 

Flour made from newly grown wheat, which was usu¬ 
ally less desirable than that made from old wheat, when 
thus treated, became at once aged, and the white color 
produced, although different from the natural white, 
made the bleached flour more attractive to the consumer 
who' had an ingrained and persistent predilection for 
the whitest flour obtainable. Any advantage in price 
which accrued to the millers who first adopted the 
bleaching process was soon neutralized by its general 
use and many millers had an antipathy to the introduc¬ 
tion of chemical methods by which the natural color of 
wheat flour was artificially changed. 

There was absolutely nothing in the Alsop process 
that was deleterious or harmful to the flour; on the con¬ 
trary, in many respects it was beneficial. The most that 
could justly be said against it was the implied misrepre¬ 
sentation in not branding the flour as being bleached, 
and thus leaving it to be inferred by the buyer that its 
whiteness was natural. When bleaching became gen¬ 
eral, many millers who considered it, as a whole, an 
unnecessary and undesirable adjunct to milling, were 
reluctantly forced into it in order to compete. 

The Department of Agriculture, of which James 
Wilson was secretary and Dr. Wiley chief chemist, being 
violently opposed to white flour however produced, un¬ 
dertook to prohibit the bleaching process on the fallacious 
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ground that it was deleterious. This led to long and 
expensive litigation in which millers using the process 
and the company owning the patents were joined in op¬ 
position to the Department. It terminated finally in 
1919, in a decision favorable to the process. Meantime 
many states, taking their cue from the attitude of the 
Department of Agriculture, had passed laws prohibiting 
bleaching. 

In the end it became optional with millers to use 
bleaching processes, of which, by this time, many varie¬ 
ties had been introduced. They could either bleach or 
not, but they must brand their product plainly to indi¬ 
cate that it had undergone a process of bleaching. 

The Washburn Crosby Company experimented ex¬ 
tensively with bleaching and met the issues as they arose 
with suitable action. In 1909, in accordance with the 
ruling of the Department of Agriculture, it discon¬ 
tinued bleaching entirely, and hoped that the process 
had been permanently discarded as unnecessary and in¬ 
advisable. In 1913, it advertised on its packages that 
“ Gold Medal ” was not bleached. After the decision of 
the Supreme Court in 1919, and the formulation of the 
regulations of the Department of Agriculture in 1920, 
withdrawing all claims that bleached flour was deleteri¬ 
ous and permitting its manufacture and sale if properly 
branded, bleaching, by one process or another, became 
general, and was so accepted as a legitimate and recog¬ 
nized method of purifying, aging, and whitening flour. 
The process was greatly improved, it produced uniform 
results and bleached flour was demanded by users. As 
it was entirely harmless and was recognized and sanc¬ 
tioned by the government, the Washburn Crosby Com- 
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pany accepted it as a necessary adjunct to good milling 
operations. 

In a previous chapter of this book reference is made 
to Colonel Thornton, who established the first branch 
office at Boston in 1882, and to the Chicago office which 
Alfred V. Martin opened in 1890. In 1893, Mr. Henry 
inaugurated the office in Buffalo and in 1900 the New 
York branch office was established by Tully C. Estee, 
who first entered the organization in 1887. Both are 
now directors and vice presidents of the company. All 
of these moves proving highly successful, a system of 
branch offices was gradually evolved and by 1905, there 
were twenty-three including those mentioned and offices 
in Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Saint Paul, Provi¬ 
dence, Saint Louis, Detroit, Scranton, Louisville, Wash¬ 
ington, Omaha, Dayton, Indianapolis, Rochester, Toledo, 
Muskegon, Grand Rapids, Columbus, and Milwaukee. 
By 1912 the branch offices of the company numbered 
eighty-eight. 

About this time it was discovered that it was possible 
to overdo even a good thing and that, in creating branch 
offices, the company had gone ahead too fast. Had it 
been possible to find enough men of superior ability to 
act as branch managers, a different result might have 
been attained, but only by training and experience, and 
that in its own organization, could such men be de¬ 
veloped. 

Accordingly, in 1912, the number of branch offices 
was reduced from eighty-eight, the maximum reached, 
to thirty-two. The efficiency of these was supplemented 
by the stocks of flour carried in branch warehouses of 
which there were several for each office. 
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At present, 1925, the company operates nineteen 
branch offices as follows: Atlanta, Boston, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Newburgh, New Orleans, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Providence, Saint Louis, Scranton, Wash¬ 
ington, and the “ Twin City ” branch which handles its 
sales in Saint Paul and Minneapolis. 

Before the establishment of the present Federal Re¬ 
serve banking system giving greater elasticity and 
reserve strength to the financial operations of the 
country, it suffered periodically from acute spasms of 
credit contraction, following an era of over-trading and 
general inflation, called financial panics. During such 
periods, more or less prolonged, banks were compelled 
for their individual protection to call loans and strictly 
limit accommodations to their customers, sometimes 
even to suspend, temporarily, cash payment and substi¬ 
tute cashiers’ or clearing-house checks. 

This action forced those dependent upon banks for 
the usual facilities and credits to curtail their accom¬ 
modations to others buying from them; to sell for cash 
or on short time and to make collections sharply. Re¬ 
flected in turn to the retailer and consumer and in¬ 
dividual relations, a general stringency resulted which 
made business difficult and hazardous and caused many 
failures. 

It was a salutary but drastic method of checking 
overtrading, lax and careless extension of credits and 
the evils of expansion, forcing concerns to reorganize 
their methods of doing business and revert to a sounder 
and more conservative basis. During the continuation 
of such panics, business was greatly restricted and dis- 
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turbed and confidence, the underlying basis of the in¬ 
dustrial fabric, badly shaken. 

They were a severe test of the solvency and inher¬ 
ent strength of those who experienced them, and times 
which sorely tried the souls of men, especially of 
those who had large responsibilities and upon whose sa¬ 
gacity and wisdom in such emergencies depended the 
welfare of many employees and the continuance of large 
industrial institutions. Since its beginning, the Wash¬ 
burn Crosby Company had experienced many of these 
periodical disturbances but, owing to its high credit and 
large cash resources, had emerged from all of them un¬ 
scathed and stronger than ever because of the test. The 
panic of 1907 was especially severe. It came at a most 
inopportune time in the autumn when the wheat crop 
was coming into market and the demand for money to 
handle it was very great. 

The previous panic had occurred in 1893. At that 
time the company was doing a much smaller business 
and had but a few thousand accounts on its books; in 
1907 its business had enormously increased and it 
carried at Minneapolis and its branch offices between 
fifty and sixty thousand accounts. The Buffalo and 
other outside mills were new features and must be 
financed by the home office. 

For a year or more the directors had been watchful 
of the gathering financial storm and had, as far as pos¬ 
sible, prepared for it by curtailing credits and accumu¬ 
lating reserves of cash for emergency use. Wheat was 
high in price and in order to protect sales of flour it 
was necessary to buy December wheat. Mr. Bell, with his 
keen business acumen, had pointed out the danger in car- 
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rying large lots of December wheat at a high price which 
at any moment might drop six or eight cents a bushel. 

While this wheat was properly hedged, the declining 
market demanded daily adjustment through the clear¬ 
ing house which meant an outgo of funds and Mr. Bell 
was wise enough to see that, during a short and sudden 
money panic, it was more necessary to provide for an 
accumulation of cash than to think of possible losses. 
Therefore large orders for flour for future delivery were 
either refused or reduced to the basis of the buyer’s 
immediate needs. 

Late in October, the situation becoming acute, ship¬ 
ments of flour to branch offices and warehouses were sus¬ 
pended, sight drafts were drawn on all shipments made 
and collections on open accounts were pushed. The 
policy was to cash in the business until funds sufficient 
to meet all contingencies had been accumulated in the 
banks with which the company did business. Other 
measures of curtailment and economy were taken. In 
short, sail was taken in, wherever possible without per¬ 
manent impairment to progress, and the ship was 
quickly prepared to withstand any storm, however severe 
or prolonged it might prove to be. 

This policy immediately began to show results and 
within a month the company had in hand sufficient cash 
to meet every possible emergency; enough not only to 
finance its own operations but those of all its asso¬ 
ciated elevator and mill companies. The credit of the 
institution, throughout the entire crisis, had been main¬ 
tained at the highest possible point. The com¬ 
pany came through the emergency very comfortably 
and without the slightest trouble, with but a small 
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loss in profits. This was due to the promptness and 
intelligence with which the dangerous situation was 
faced. 

The erection of a much larger elevator at the mills 
had been very strongly advocated by Franklin M. Crosby 
in 1905. He had joined the organization, of which he 
is now a vice president and director, in 1898, and de¬ 
voted himself to the grain interests of the company, 
soon becoming its grain buyer and a wheat expert. He 
expressed the belief that such an elevator would be a 
profitable investment and that the saving in the cost of 
handling wheat and demurrage charges would fully 
justify it. He gave such convincing reasons for his pro¬ 
posal that in 1906 the contract for Elevator Number 
One was let. 

It was to be thoroughly fireproof, to consist of an 
elevator and working house, with fifteen large concrete 
tanks having a total capacity of 615,000 bushels. This 
was erected on property adjoining the Washburn A mill. 
The work was begun in March, 1906, and completed on 
January 1, 1908 at a cost of $247,000. The elevator 
was so arranged as to permit the unloading of wheat 
promptly to all the mills of the company in quantities 
large enough to meet their requirements. Additional 
elevator capacity being required in 1916, Elevator Num¬ 
ber Two, situated immediately below the milling dis¬ 
trict, was erected. This immense building, conspicuous 
above others in the vicinity, was completed in March, 
1917, but not used until the following autumn. It 
has a capacity of 2,250,000 bushels and cost approxi¬ 
mately $600,000. 

On August 16, 1907, Peter B. Smith, who for six 
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years had been identified with the grain interests of the 
company, died. He had been a stockholder and director 
and was highly esteemed by his associates for his in¬ 
tegrity and ability as well as his personal characteristics. 



Elevator Number Two 


For some years the Washburn Crosby Company, in 
order to accommodate its customers, had been selling 
rye flour which it did not manufacture itself but bought 
from local mills. Becoming large purchasers and buying 
in carload lots, in 1903 it had developed sufficient busi¬ 
ness to dispose of the output of a five hundred barrel 
mill. The demand continuing to increase, the company 
decided to make its own rye flour, and to this end, in 
1908, it utilized a part of the A mill, equipping a plant 
of eight hundred barrels capacity. This was considered 
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an experiment, at first, but the product found favor and 
the mill was soon running to full capacity. It was en¬ 
larged in 1914, .and is now capable of producing eleven 
hundred barrels of rye flour a day. In 1914 the G mill 
was constructed, adding one thousand barrels to the 
company’s rye flour capacity. 

The chemistry of wheat and flour gradually received 
greater attention from millers and the Washburn Crosby 
Company was especially alert and progressive in this 
direction. More chemists were employed in its develop¬ 
ing laboratory. It was found in 1905 that two or three 
years of study and training in this department, pre¬ 
liminary to practical experience at the mills in the 
actual manufacture of flour, were very valuable in edu¬ 
cating head millers. 

It was also found that the chemists employed by the 
company could render very valuable service in the field 
by instructing bakers and other buyers of “Gold Medal” 
how to obtain the best and most satisfactory results 
from its use. In 1905, Mr. Emmons, of this depart¬ 
ment, traveled through Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois 
for this purpose and the results were highly satisfactory, 
not only increasing consumption, but saving money for 
the company in instances where the buyer, through 
lack of knowledge, had found it difficult to work flour 
made from the wheat crop of 1904. This led to the em¬ 
ployment of young men who graduated from the chem¬ 
istry department of the University of Minnesota and 
who proved a valuable addition to the company’s force. 

In wheat testing, the laboratory work of the Wash¬ 
burn Crosby Company grew to be of such value and ex¬ 
actitude that it was generally recognized as of great 
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practical worth in determining the exact quality of 
wheat in questions arising between buyers and sellers, 
and was very frequently accepted as final and conclusive 
evidence in such cases. The remodeled laboratory and 
testing room, thoroughly equipped and with a trained 
and competent staff, was established in 1910. It in¬ 
cluded a complete model bakery. 

A small mill in the laboratory had been of the 
greatest assistance in making experiments, but it did 
not duplicate actual milling conditions and, while it 
was helpful, was not altogether to be depended upon. 
In 1908, an experimental mill was built with a maxi¬ 
mum capacity of 600 barrels daily, subsequently in¬ 
creased to 1000 barrels. 

The building for this was erected in 1907 on property 
adjoining the Washburn C mill. It occupies 24 x 70 
feet of ground space and is eight stories high with a 
front of enamel brick. It is a 2,500 barrel mill as to 
equipment, reduced to 500 barrels, with an equal num¬ 
ber of rolls, purifiers, cleaners, and other machines, ex¬ 
cept that they are of smaller size than standard machines. 
This permits the handling of stocks, in making separa¬ 
tions and grinding, the same as would be done in a mill 
of large capacity. 

Mr. Bell had long desired such a mill, his idea being 
that a carload of wheat could be put through it with re¬ 
sults the same as in a 2,500 barrel plant and would 
enable the miller to determine in a practical manner 
the results obtainable from certain grades of wheat as 
to yields, percentages, and color when ground in a large 
mill. The new experimental mill was called the F. It 
was the first in Minneapolis to be electrically driven, 
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deriving its power from a 200 horse power induction 
motor, the current for which was furnished by a steam 
turbine. 

An event that brought profound sadness and sincere 
regret, not only to all connected with the Washburn 
Crosby Company but to a wide circle of personal friends 
in Minneapolis, wherein he was greatly admired and 
esteemed, was the death of Colonel Charles J. Martin, 
the treasurer of the company, which occurred on June 
16, 1910. 
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In the third chapter of this book reference is made to 
his character, to his early association with the founder. 
Governor Washburn, and his first connection with the 
mills, in 1874, when he became the Governor’s personal 
representative. From that time onward until his death, 
a period of thirty-six years, with signal ability and great 
devotion he had applied himself to the interests of the 
institution, giving his attention chiefly to its finances 
and the maintenance of its notably high credit. 

Colonel Martin was born in New York State in 1842, 
worked on his father’s farm in western New York, went 
to school and graduated from the Brockporj; Collegiate 
Institute. In 1863 he removed to Wisconsin, and the 
following year enlisted in the Fortieth Wisconsin In¬ 
fantry, assigned for duty in Memphis. This regiment 
was attached to the command of Major General Cad- 
wallader C. Washburn. On the conclusion of the war 
he returned to Wisconsin and when General Washburn 
was elected governor he became associated with the ad¬ 
ministration. 

Eemoving to Minneapolis in 1874, he immediately 
entered upon his career as a miller. He was one of the 
executors of the Washburn estate and when the Wash¬ 
burn Crosby Company was organized, became its treas¬ 
urer. For many years he was treasurer of the Millers’ 
National Association and in this relation, as in every 
other of his life, he was conscientious, scrupulous, and 
thoroughly efficient. During this time he became the 
trusted and valued friend of the leading millers of the 
period and his calm, sagacious counsel, his courtesy and 
high-mindedness gave dignity and strength to the na¬ 
tional organization. 
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Deeply and sincerely interested in benevolent work, 
his important part in local charitable undertakings was 
conducted with the utmost modesty and self-oblitera¬ 
tion. Despite his retiring disposition and his simple, 
quiet manner, he had for many years ranked as one of 
the foremost citizens of Minneapolis and held a most en¬ 
viable place in the social, business, and financial circles 
of the Northwest. 

Between him and his associates, Mr. Dunwoody and 
Mr. Bell, the great triumvirate, as it has been aptly 
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termed, there had always existed a sincere personal af¬ 
fection and the most harmonious relations; 'in their 
individual attributes they happily supplemented each 
other, and their cooperation was of a rare quality. 
When this true soldier and gentleman died it made the 
first break in thjis mutually happy and fortunate fellow¬ 
ship which, within five years, was to be renewed in the 
country beyond, by the passing thither of the remaining 
two. 

John Crosby, son of John Crosby, one of the partners 
of Governor Washburn and a pioneer in the business, 
had, since 1889, been the legal adviser of the company, 
but had not otherwise taken an active part in the busi¬ 
ness, except as a director. On the death of Colonel 
Martin, he was persuaded to retire from the practice of 
law, in which he had been very successful, and to give 
his entire attention to the affairs of the company. He 
became its treasurer and continued to hold that office 
until he became president in 1919. Mr. Crosby was 
elected chairman of the board in 192&. 



CHAPTER XIV 

“Gold Medal” Plus Printer's Ink — The Coming 
of “ Eventually — Why Not Now ? ” — A Master 
of the Art of Advertising — What Publicity 
Costs — “Eat More Wheat” — Aerial Publicity 
— Bakers' Service — Home Service 

I n time it was discovered that, after good flour was 
produced, it would greatly increase the demand for 
it if another ingredient was made use of liberally, 
and that was printer's ink. Millers were slow in coming 
to this conclusion, and for an excellent reason. In the 
early days of merchant milling the miller sold to com¬ 
paratively few. The consuming public was reached 
through commission merchants and brokers, who sold 
to wholesalers and bakers who, in turn, sold to the re¬ 
tailers. 

As almost every mill had a number of brands, and 
the merchants, brokers, and large wholesale dealers also 
had their individual brands, flour was considered a 
staple commodity without much distinctiveness. The 
consumer seldom knew who made the flour he used, al¬ 
though he might have his favorite brand. The excel¬ 
lency of a product brought little reputation to the mill 
that made it, which obtained only reflected distinction 
through the merchant who handled it. 

Consequently, having only a few direct buyers, the 
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miller did but little general advertising. He sometimes 
used the local newspaper in a very conservative way, 
but he had but little faith in the power of publicity. It 
seems incredible now, but in 1884 millers did not ad¬ 
vertise, except occasionally and sporadically, and then 
not in the expectation of obtaining returns, but merely 
in a complaisant spirit of good will toward the news¬ 
paper publishing an extra or special edition. The mill 
sold in large quantities to a few buyers, and the mer¬ 
chandising machinery of the time was simple and crude, 
measured by the sales methods of today. 

The publicity of the miller consisted mainly of the 
sign on his plant and the stencil on his barrel, and very 
often the latter was branded with the name of the cus¬ 
tomer instead of that of the miller. Once a year it was 
the custom to invest in a more or less elaborate litho¬ 
graph, in many and sometimes brilliant colors, showing 
a view of the mill advantageously situated in respect of 
the water power, with lettering across the bottom of the 
picture giving the name of the concern and the capacity 
of the plant, with a list of its brands. Occasionally this 
large show card was varied by presenting a picture of 
a beauteous lady elaborately dressed, or some other fig¬ 
ure supposed to be attractive, with the name of the mill 
and its brands included in the design. 

These monstrosities of the lithographer’s art were 
highly regarded both by the miller and his customer. 
Framed in golden oak, they would be sent by express to 
the flour buyer, who would hang them up over his desk, 
and this daring adventure in publicity would be the 
limit of the miller’s advertising until another year or 
so passed by, and it was thought advisable to produce a 
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new show card and send it forth to replace the old one, 
by this time somewhat battered and fly-specked. Some¬ 
times the miller would buy as many as two hundred of 
these gorgeous chromos, and this number would be 
found quite sufficient to supply the trade and leave a 
score or more on hand for occasional use during the 
remainder of the year. 

In all the length and breadth of the country there 
was probably not a single miller who advertised con¬ 
sistently and regularly in any newspaper, magazine, or 
publication, and not one who, in response to an inquiry, 
would have failed to declare that it did not pay to ad¬ 
vertise. It was the unanimous opinion that neither a 
mill nor its product could be advertised to advantage 
unless the plant was for sale, and then a good old-fash¬ 
ioned handbill containing plenty of black type was the 
best method. 

The first advertising, if it may be so called, done by 
the Washburn, Crosby Company, was in 1881. It was a 
lithograph in colors showing the company’s mills and 
was distributed to car-lot buyers. The same year circu¬ 
lars, letter-sheet size, printed in red ink, were sent out 
announcing that “Gold Medal,” the new flour, was 
being* placed on the market. Simple and crude as these 
methods were, they produced good results and en¬ 
couraged further and greater efforts in printed publicity. 

Probably the first contract for regular and continuous 
advertising made by the Washburn Crosby Company, 
or rather by Washburn, Crosby and Company, was given 
to The Northwestern Miller in 1884 by Colonel Martin, 
doubtless after due consultation with his partners. It 
was for a half page of space and in dignified type it 
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-presented the name of the firm, the mills operated by 
it and the brands of flour they produced. It was a ste¬ 
reotyped advertisement and appeared without the slight¬ 
est change for weeks and months at a time. Later it 
included a view of the mills, printed from a woodcut, 
a reproduction of which is shown herewith. 

The intention of this advertisement was not to reach 
the consumer but the flour buyers in domestic and for¬ 
eign markets, among whom the publication in which 
it appeared circulated. Nine years later, previous to and 
during the World’s Fair in Chicago, the first publicity 
designed to reach the consumer wa9 made. This con¬ 
sisted of large painted signs advertising “ Superlative ” 
flour, because that brand was already well known in the 
Chicago market. The result was very satisfactory and a 
large trade developed. 

It was not until the company had centralized on the 
brand of “ Gold Medal ” that its advertising began in 
earnest. In 1890 it appropriated $40,667 for this pur¬ 
pose, which at the time was regarded by the milling in¬ 
dustry generally as sheer waste of good money. Fred¬ 
erick G. Atkinson was aggressively in favor of adver¬ 
tising and through his influence the company started 
its first campaign of newspaper publicity, in the state 
of Connecticut, the forerunner of its national adver¬ 
tising. Until 1902, the amount it invested in printer’s 
ink, in various ways, all coming within the category of 
advertising, was less than $100,000 annually. In 1906, 
after giving the matter very earnest consideration, the 
directors came to the conclusion that, by asking a price 
for flour that would show a profit, their company failed 
to obtain the amount of business that it should, and 
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determined that it was necessary to spend much more 
money in advertising in order to convince consumers 
that “Gold Medal” was actually worth all that was 
asked for it. The sum of $200,000 was thereupon ap¬ 
propriated for this purpose. 

The expenditure of this amount in judicious adver¬ 
tising, required the services of a man of sound judg¬ 
ment and discernment. Fortunately the company 
already had in its service one who by his previous ex¬ 
perience and his still undeveloped genius was well 
equipped to be the administrator of such a fund, and 
to his already important duties was added that of ad¬ 
vertising manager. In a few years he had become 
generally recognized as the possessor of one of the best 
balanced, soundest, and most discriminating minds in 
America that had ever turned its attention to the 
problem of advertising. 

Benjamin S. Bull, who was chosen for this purpose, 
was born in Minneapolis in 1869, the son of one of its 
pioneer millers, a member of the firm of Bull and 
Newton, which built the Humboldt mill. He came into 
the employ of the Washburn Crosby Company in 1895 
as an accountant. Having a great capacity for organi¬ 
zation, he was rapidly advanced into positions of respon¬ 
sibility. His success in these was followed by his elec¬ 
tion as a director in 1910; he became secretary of the 
company in 1914 and its treasurer in 1919. A year 
later, on November 1, 1920 he died. 

Although Mr. Bull’s conscientious devotion to duty 
made him conspicuously successful in everything he 
undertook to do, it was his masterly handling of adver¬ 
tising which gave him a national reputation. In 1907, 
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realizing the importance of a catch-phrase in publicity, 
he introduced, in connection with “ Gold Medal ” flour, 
the question ^Eventually — why not now?” and, sup¬ 
ported by an appropriation of $650,000, he proceeded 
to put it to every consumer in the country who was able 
to read. 


At first it met with much criticism from the wise 


folk who imagined themselves skilled in approved and 
accepted advertising methods. It was a puerile ques¬ 
tion, in their opinion, meaningless and not pertinent. 
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Instead of stating a fact, as good advertising always 
should, it implied a doubt. It was bound to be a dub 
and would soon be abandoned. Mr. Bull paid no atten¬ 
tion to his critics, but kept on asking the world “ Even¬ 
tually— why not now?” He asked it from the back 
covers of the magazines, from the columns of news¬ 
papers, on billboards extending, at intervals, along 
railway lines and main traveled roads. Always, every¬ 
where and everlastingly, in the same flowing, legible 
handwriting he made famous, the simple question 
“ Eventually — why not now?” 

In an incredible short time the perpetual interroga¬ 
tion became a by-word. If anyone happened to say 
“ Eventually,” another would finish with “why not 
now?” and “Gold Medal” flour would be brought to 
the minds of both. Statesmen used it with telling force 
in their debates, clergymen slyly incorporated it into 
their sermons, newspapers aptly employed it in head¬ 
lines and editorials, children lisped it in their talk, 
mothers sang their babies to sleep with rhythmic repeti¬ 
tions of it, while other advertisers, at home and abroad, 
tried in, vain to adapt it to their own purposes, lacking 
the brains to invent something for themselves. In all 
the history of advertising few catch-words or phrases 
equalled and none exceeded it as an instantaneous and 
permanent success. 

Mr. Bull was something more, however, than a clever 
advertising phrase maker. He had an instinct for psy¬ 
chology and he knew what most people liked. He had a 
true and correct sense of typographical and pictorial 
balance and values. He understood the effectiveness of 
not saying too much in any one advertisement, wherever 
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used, and of giving constant variety to his announce¬ 
ments, except for the ever-present reiteration of the 
question, unobtrusively asked and the appearance of 
the trade-mark of “Gold Medal.” His page advertise¬ 
ments were always dignified and in good taste, and an 
embellishment to any publication in which they ap¬ 
peared. Many of them were exquisitely beautiful, the 
work of the best artists and engravers. 

The billboards he used were not as most of such 
things unfortunately are, glaring blots on the landscape. 
As far as possible he made them inoffensive; they were 
symmetrical in design and harmonious in color. Mr. 
Bull not only gave his personal attention to the design¬ 
ing of the company’s advertising and the placing of its 
contracts, but he did something that probably no other 
advertising manager in the world before or since has 
done; he read the publications that were used and 
thereby discriminated as to their respective values as 
mediums of publicity, and the kind of readers they were 
apt to interest and hold, distinguishing sharply in plac¬ 
ing his business between the genuine and the merely 
pretentious. No advertising agent with nothing better 
than circulation to offer received consideration from 
him. He put true quality into his publicity and he re¬ 
quired quality as well as quantity — sometimes pre¬ 
ferred it even without quantity — in return for his 
company’s investment. 

According to an editorial which recently appeared in 
an eastern publication, devoted to advertising, Printers’ 
Ink, the average expense of advertising “Gold Medal,” 
after Mr. Bull became manager of this department, was 
over $500,000 annually. In 1909, however, it exceeded 
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$800,000 and from 1910 it steadily increased until in 
1917, it passed the million dollar mark, continuing ever 
since to exceed $1,000,000 a year. 

The same publication is authority for the statement, 
the basis for which is' adduced from facts brought out 
in a recent trade-mark suit, that from 1890 to 1924 more 
than $16,000,000 has been invested by the Washburn 
Crosby Company in advertising “Gold Medal” flour, 
which, if true, shows to what enormous proportions has 
developed the first venture in publicity, put forth in the 
few red lettered circulars sent to car-lot buyers forty 
odd years ago, announcing the birth of the “Gold 
Medal” brand. 

In 1923, the “ Eat More Wheat ” campaign was ad¬ 
vocated by James Ford Bell, then a vice president of the 
company, and a large sum was appropriated for this 
purpose. The proposed campaign was carried on with 
great spirit and vigor, its object being to increase the 
consumption, not only of flour, but of all other wheat 
products, and broadly to encourage the cooperation of 
all concerned, from the wheat raiser to the distributor, 
in lines of food production which used wheat, to work 
together for a common purpose; the consumption per 
capita in the United States being much below that in 
foreign countries. 

The Washburn Crosby Company has long since had 
the distinction of being one of the foremost national 
advertisers in America, and is the most extensive ad¬ 
vertiser of flour in the world. Very recently it has 
undertaken another advance in the new and untried 
field of aerial publicity, taking over and conducting, 
with the cooperation of local mercantile and industrial 
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concerns, the support and administration of the famous 
“Gold Medal” radio station, “ WCCO,” which daily and 
nightly broadcasts information and entertains many 
thousands of hearers by its programmes; an amazing 
field of endeavor, with potentialities of future usefulness 
and service that are beyond present comprehension. 

Minneapolis and Saint Paul for several years had a 
radio station known as “WLAG,” but which, owing to 
lack of financial support, had been obliged to suspend, 
with apparently no prospect of resumption. On August 
5, 1924 the Washburn Crosby Company submitted a 
proposition to the Minneapolis Civic and^ Commerce 
Association and the Saint Paul Association of Commerce 
offering to buy the station and bear fifty per cent of the 
annual cost of operation if the Minneapolis and Saint 
Paul business men would pay the other half. This 
amount, $50,000, was soon raised by subscription. 

On August 25, 1924, the station was reopened as the 
Gold Medal station. Not only did the company agree 
to purchase the existing equipment, but to replace it 
with one of far greater power. Accordingly, an order 
was placed for a 5,000-watt super station which was de¬ 
livered in February, 1925. This was located at Anoka, 
Minnesota. On March 4, 1925, the Gold Medal station 
went on the air for the first time, broadcasting the in¬ 
augural ceremonies at Washington. A studio had been 
built and equipped on top of the new Nicollet Hotel in 
Minneapolis, and a similar one will be constructed in 
Saint Paul on the new Union Station. 

While this novel undertaking is an adventure in pub¬ 
licity, it is also of great civic importance to the two cities, 
and it was largely on this account that the Washburn 
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Crosby Company bought the plant, developed it to its 
present status, as one of the greatest and most complete 
broadcasting establishments in America, and became 
responsible, for three years, for one half the cost of its 
maintenance. 

From this splendidly equipped station is sent forth 
musical and literary programmes of the very highest 
quality, notable speeches, lectures, sermons, and ad¬ 
dresses, police information, lost and found items and 
daily market reports. The Gold Medal radio station, 
known as the “WCCO,” performs a most valuable and 
far extended public service and spreads still further, 
over land and sea to the uttermost limits, the fame of 
“ Gold Medal ” flour, although this feature is incidental 
only to the main purpose, which is public enlightenment, 
entertainment, and education. 

The possibilities of advertising by air are apparently 
infinite and may entirely revolutionize existing methods 
of publicity. It is now only in its earlier stages of de¬ 
velopment, but, true to form and tradition, the Wash¬ 
burn Crosby Company is a pioneer in its development. 
What it may lead to no living man may safely predict. 

Another highly important development in the organ¬ 
ization is the Bakers’ Service Department. The very 
rapid evolution of the baking industry, with its diversi¬ 
fied flour demands, made it necessary for the company 
to study the problems of the baker, both in the manu¬ 
facture and the sale of his goods. To this end, G- Cul¬ 
len Thomas was placed in charge of this department. 
After specializing in chemistry at Butler college, Mr. 
Thomas entered the laboratory of Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
then Food and Drug Commissioner of Indiana. Later 
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lie graduated from the American Institute of Baking 
and began his career in the baking industry, which was 
interrupted by the advent of the war. Mr. Thomas en¬ 
listed and served overseas until after the armistice. On 
being discharged, he again engaged in the baking trade, 
coming to the Washburn Crosby Company from the 
Atlas Bread Company of Milwaukee. Other men pos¬ 
sessing similar qualifications are being trained for this 
work and added to the staff. 

Under the supervision of the Bakers’ Service De¬ 
partment this corps of men, attached to the company’s 
various selling organizations, is developing closer con¬ 
tact with bakers. It is a part of the sales force and 
assists the bakery salesmen to understand better the 
flours they are handling and properly present them to 
buyers. It is the policy of the company, not only to 
make “Gold Mbdal” as fine as possible, but to follow 
it through and assure the user’s complete satisfaction. 

This department is able to give valuable suggestions 
to the baker regarding the making and selling of his 
products. It distributes the “Gold Medal” Bakers’ 
Service Box, which contains a large number of cards, 
properly indexed, giving good formulas and other 
baking information. Additional cards with other 
suggestions are supplied for these boxes from time to 
time. 

Realizing fully that, although the bakers of America 
have made wonderful progress during the past ten years 
in increasing the sale and consumption of their products, 
household baking is still a highly important and very 
considerable factor in the national consumption of flour, 
the Washburn Crosby Company has for sometime main- 
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tained a Home Service Department no less effective than 
its bakery service. Mrs. Kuth Haynes Carpenter, the 
manager of this department, had considerable experience 
in publicity work and had been active in the League of 
Women Voters, previous to December, 1922, when she 
came to the Washburn Crosby Company. At first she 
was in the educational division of the advertising de¬ 
partment. When the Home Service Department was 
made a separate section, she became its head. 

As early as 1907, William H. Bovey, the general 
superintendent, had suggested the building of a large 
packing floor where the product of the mills could be 
packed advantageously and loaded on cars economically. 
Mr. Bell had commented on and endorsed this sugges¬ 
tion but the project did not take practical form until 
March, 1914, when plans were made for a building to 
cost $300,000, for these and other purposes. 

This was to be built in separate units. In May the 
expenditure necessary to erect the first and second units 
was authorized and construction was begun. The Utility 
Building was put into service in the spring of 1915 and 
paid a fair rate of interest on the investment in reduced 
insurance rates. The belt and sheet metal shops were 
moved into this building to make room for more cleaning 
machinery in the C mill. The cafeteria was installed 
on its first floor. 



CHAPTER XV 

Death of William Hood Dunwoody— His Bene¬ 
factions— The Dunwoody Institute 

I n previous pages of this book appear frequent refer¬ 
ences to one of the really great characters who were 
instrumental in the creation and upbuilding of the 
Washburn Crosby Company, William Hood Dunwoody. 

Therein is told of his early association with the 
founder, Governor Washburn; of his missionary trip to 
Great Britain in 1877 for the purpose of introducing 
into its markets Minneapolis flour, and how, despite 
difficulties and handicaps, he succeeded in so doing; of 
his later connection with the enterprise, including 
membership in the firms which operated the mills after 
the death of their original owner and the vice presidency 
of the company formed for the same purpose in 1889; 
of his purchase of the property on behalf of himself and 
his associates in 1899, and finally, throughout this long 
connection, unbroken save for one year, when he retired 
to recruit his strength, and lasting for thirty-six years, 
how he remained the wise counsellor, the active, deeply 
interested participant and the strong financial supporter 
in an undertaking which, in the course of his devoted 
service, grew to great proportions. 

Already, Colonel Martin, another of the pioneers, 
had passed on, and Mr. Dunwoody, in 1913, had felt an 
impairment of his health, from which he seemed to have 
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recovered, but, being over seventy years old, his resist¬ 
ance was not as strong as it had been. He became seri¬ 
ously ill early in 1914, and on February 8, he died at 
the age of seventy-three. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Dunwoody was vice 
president of the Washburn Crosby Company, president 
of the Saint Anthony and Dakota Elevator Company, 
president of the Northwestern National Bank, a director 
of the Great Northern Railway and a director in many 
other corporations, holding a position in financial and 
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industrial circles of the Northwest which was very 
eminent. 

A resolution offered by John Crosby at a meeting of 
the company’s directors very aptly expresses Mr. Dun- 
woody’s place in the hearts of his associates. From this 
is quoted the following: “Straightforward, wise, high- 
minded, far-sighted, William H. Dun woody possessed 
a wonderfully well balanced judgment and power which 
has ever been used for this company since he helped to 
found it in 1877. And such qualities as these and such 
a personality as his cannot be utterly lost in his death. 
They must survive in some degree in us, on whom his 
influence has worked, and they must and will be pre¬ 
served in the traditions and underlying characteristics 
of this company. 

“Yet such a man and leader we have lost. Nay, 
more — w'e have lost that kindly minded friend who 
rejoiced in our successes and helped to make them, but 
was so generous in the help, not only to the company, 
but to us individually. He it was who bought the mills 
for us in 1899. He joined generously in the movement 
of the larger holders, parting with his stock to the 
younger men rising in his employ, and it was he who in 
times of stormy finance never spared to put his personal 
credit behind all his companies. 

“ His was a character rarely compounded of strength 
and mildness, of creative imagination and solid convic¬ 
tions. As ready as the youngest director of us for bold 
innovation, as conservative as the oldest for sound and 
enduring policies, he was at all times a tower of strength 
in both counsel and action.” 

To which might well be added the words of 
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John Washburn: “In 1907 when we had that great 
financial panic, when the banks practically quit pay¬ 
ments and refused to honor checks or pay drafts, Mr. 
Dunwoody walked into the office, smiling and confident. 
‘Why/ he said, ‘ I will get you all the money you need. 
I have a vault in New York filled with gilt-edged bonds 
and every bond I have is at the disposal of the Wash¬ 
burn Crosby Company/ He was the most hopeful man 
I ever knew. He had unfaltering courage. He was a 
pillar of integrity.” 

The extent of Mr. Dunwoody’s estate surprised all 
save those familiar with his affairs, so unostentatious 
had been his display of wealth. He was not one of those 
to whom the acquisition of riches seemed to be a con¬ 
suming passion, nor did he appear to make any sacrifice 
of other things for the sake of increasing his fortune. 
For the matter of that, it did not seem to require very 
great effort on his part to become wealthy. 

Most men who grow very rich pay the price and very 
often it is more than the results justify. In his case ac¬ 
cumulation seemed to come as naturally and easily as the 
dissipation of resources comes to others. There was 
nothing spectacular in the acquirement of Mr. Dun- 
woody’s fortune. It almost seemed as if Providence had 
selected a safe, well-balanced and conservative man for 
the purpose of endowing him with large means in order 
that he might make wise use of them while he lived, 
and, when he came to die, he might further give a good 
account of his stewardship, by so disposing of his for¬ 
tune as to benefit his fellows. 

While his habit of living was unostentatious and 
simple, although elegant, yet he was never shabby, close 
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or mean in his expenditures. He once said to the 
writer, who jested with him about his money, “Yes, I 
must say, I like money. It is a good thing to have and 
to have in plenty. I don’t like to waste it or to see it 
wasted. It is a good servant.” Mr: Dunwoody placed 
money where it belongs, as servant not master, and, as 
he always treated his servants right, so he treated his 
money, not contemptuously or indifferently, but wisely 
and considerately. 

Although toward the end of his career his interests 
were large and varied, yet he was always, first and fore¬ 
most, a miller and insisted upon being so considered. 
He had a true understanding of the industry and a deep 
and sincere affection for it. It is probable that but a 
comparatively small part of his fortune accrued to him 
through his milling operations, which were never more 
than moderately profitable. The greater part came to 
him through wise investments and a curiously daring 
yet conservative spirit which led him, once he was sure 
of his ground, to back undertakings steadfastly and con¬ 
sistently, which others, less wise, might consider of 
doubtful future value. 

It was difficult to learn much about the benefactions 
of Mr. Dunwoody that took place before his death, be¬ 
cause he never spoke of them himself and always seemed 
distressed and embarrassed when anyone else mentioned 
them. Both he and Mrs. Dunwoody seemed to think 
that their generosity was something to be hidden, almost 
as if it were a disgrace. Items of this kind would, how¬ 
ever, insist on becoming public. In 1906, on the com¬ 
pletion of their new home, further from the noise of 
the city to the heights that overlook it, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Dunwoody gave their former residence and the property 
adjoining it, valued at $100,000, to the Woman's Chris- 
tain Association, to be converted into a home for girls. 
In 1911, Mr. Dunwoody gave $100,000 to assist in 
founding the Minneapolis Art Institute. No record 
was kept, at least publicly, of the innumerable contribu¬ 
tions they made to public or private charities. They 
helped churches and they endowed hospitals and few, 
except those directly concerned, were the wiser. 

By his will which disposed of an estate originally 
appraised at approximately eight million dollars, Mr. 
Dunwoody, after providing liberally for his wife and 
three nieces and leaving bequests to relatives and 
friends, left a sum originally estimated at $2,000,000 
for the building and endowment of the William Hood 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute; $1,000,000 to the 
Minneapolis Art Institute; $1,050,000 for the establish¬ 
ment of the Dunwoody Home for Convalescents at New¬ 
town Farm, Pennsylvania, and various sums ranging 
from $1,000 to $175,000 to religious and benevolent 
objects. Mrs. Dunwoody, Charles C. Bovey and John 
Crosby were named executors of the will. 

According to the terms of the will the William Hood 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute was the beneficiary 
under its residuary clause. Therein Mr. Dunwoody 
clearly set forth his purposes in founding the institute. 
He said he believed that “ in the multiplied facilities for 
obtaining a liberal education by the youth of this state, 
enough attention has not been given to instruction in the 
industrial and mechanical arts" and that his purpose 
and desire was to endow and establish a school “ wherein 
shall be taught industrial and mechanical arts, giving 
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special importance to the different handicrafts and use¬ 
ful trades, including, as of special importance, the art of 
milling and the construction of milling machinery .” 

This instruction, he continued “ shall be given free 
to the youth of the city of Minneapolis and the State 
of Minnesota, without distinction of race, color or re¬ 
ligious prejudice.” “My purpose and aim being to 
provide for all time a place where the youth of this city 
and state may, if they so desire, learn the different 
handicrafts and useful trades and thereby fit themselves 
for the better performance of life’s duties.” 

He named, as trustees of the corporation to be formed 
to carry out this bequest, a number of his associates in the 
Washburn Crosby Company, and several others among 
his business friends, the original trustees being James 
S. Bell, William G. Crocker, Charles C. Bovey, John 
Crosby, Franklin M. Crosby, Elbridge C. Cooke, Robert 
W. Webb, Edward W. Decker, Joseph Chapman, William 
H. Bovey, John Washburn, and Frederick G. Atkinson. 

When the estate was administered and the various 
bequests provided for, the foundation of the institute 
greatly exceeded the sum originally estimated and 
amounted to over $5,000,000. To which was added, by 
the will of Mrs. Dunwoody, who survived her husband 
less than two years, more than $1,500,000. With this 
splendid endowment has been established the famous 
William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, a great 
and flourishing school, giving free instruction in the 
industrial and mechanical arts to thousands, thereby 
enabling them to “ fit themselves for the better perform¬ 
ance of life’s duties,” as the founder desired, and carry¬ 
ing out as far as possible his wishes. 



CHAPTER XVI 


The Coming of the World War — Its Effect Upon 
American Milling — A Flour Panic — Herbert 
Hoover — Belgian Relief — Food Administra¬ 
tion— The Milling Division — The Service of 
James Ford Bell. 

T he World War began in August, 1914. Before re¬ 
lating its effect upon the Washburn Crosby Com¬ 
pany and those associated in it, and, in order to 
understand the difficulties encountered by American 
flour manufacturers, the conspicuous part they con¬ 
scientiously performed, and the notable participation of 
this company and one of its officers in the successful 
solution of the food problem during this exciting and 
trying period, it is necessary briefly to review the history 
of events and their effect upon milling in the United 
States. 

When war was declared, there was the usual excite¬ 
ment in commerce and industry natural to such a mo¬ 
mentous event, but, as the belief was general that by the 
very nature of modern conditions war could not last 
long, so far as the American millers were concerned, 
they proceeded in their ordinary way. There was ap¬ 
parently an abundance of food on hand throughout the 
world, and the possibility of shortage seemed to be very 
remote. At first, in fact, buyers seemed to show more 
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or less indifference and apathy in their demands for 
flour. 

The question of contraband of war was naturally the 
first that was considered, but the prompt bottling up of 
the German navy by the British fleet made the danger 
of interference and confiscation of flour shipped for 
export a negligible one; there was some difficulty over 
the seizure by Britain of shipments intended for neu¬ 
tral countries; but, fortunately, these claims were ad¬ 
justed amicably and without serious loss to the Ameri¬ 
can trade. 

A great deal of trouble arose between American millers 
and British importers over purchases made before the 
war began and rendered difficult of delivery because of 
unusual transportation and other conditions. However, 
the American millers took no advantage of the condition, 
and nearly all disputes arising out of this situation were 
adjusted without recourse to law. 

In the fall and early winter of 1914, American millers 
continued to do an active and satisfactory business, both 
at home and abroad, the prices of flour not rising very 
materially above the normal. There was increasing 
difficulty in securing ocean rates and transportation, 
and a crisis arose in British exchange, which was averted 
by the success of the first British loan negotiated in the 
United States. 

The year 1915 opened uneventfully, so far as the 
American milling trade was concerned; millers were be¬ 
coming accustomed to war conditions and adjusting 
themselves to its exigencies. While there was no star¬ 
tling demand for flour, yet it began to be apparent that 
the war was to continue for a longer time than was 
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originally anticipated, and there was an increasing tend¬ 
ency on the part of the export trade to secure supplies 
in advance of actual needs. However, there were no re¬ 
liable statistics obtainable to show the actual consump¬ 
tion of the armies in the field and, in their absence, few 
realized that the time was approaching when the world 
would experience a real shortage in flour which would 
become acute. 

In 1916 conditions began to reflect in more definite 
form the pressure of war upon foodstuffs. The Amer¬ 
ican wheat crop was very much smaller than the year 
before. Consumption overtook production, and the great 
surpluses were rapidly reduced; flour became actively 
sought after; various foreign governments adopted sys¬ 
tems of food control increasingly stringent and, in al¬ 
most every case, shortsighted and ill advised. High 
percentage flour, known as the “War Bread ” fallacy, 
was generally adopted by these governments, on the mis¬ 
taken theory that, by denying the animals their proper 
share of the wheat berry, supplies could be made to go 
further. 

It was not until the year 1917, however, that the 
American millers began to feel the real meaning of the 
great war or to realize that they were to perform a very 
important part in it. By this time, the price of wheat 
had enormously advanced, and flour was selling at a 
corresponding rate. The British government at last 
awoke to the necessity of insuring its future resources; 
the submarine campaign of the Germans reached its 
maximum of effectiveness, and it became evident, early 
in the year, that the allies would have to take extraor¬ 
dinary measures in order to secure sufficient food sup- 
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plies, especially of wheat and flour, to see them through 
the season. 

They proceeded to do this, so far as the American 
market was concerned, in the most wasteful as well as 
the most shortsighted manner, entering the markets as 
competitors with each other and the domestic buyers, 
bidding the raw material up against themselves and each 
other, until the price of wheat and flour became abnor¬ 
mal and preposterous, even based upon the most ex¬ 
travagant estimate of the food needs of the world. 

Contemporaneous with this keenly competitive move¬ 
ment, the American domestic market caught the infec¬ 
tion of prospective shortage and became wildly hysterical. 
The Department of Agriculture injudiciously added fuel 
to the already mounting flame by issuing pessimistic 
crop reports, no doubt designed to stimulate production 
by putting the darkest possible face upon the condition. 

The situation in the early summer of 1917 was in¬ 
tensified by the definite reports from the wheat crops. 
First Winter Wheat showed a heavy loss, then the 
Spring Wheat crop, which had seemed very promising, 
developed disappointingly. Consumers of flour were 
seized with alarm, fearing that the time was near when 
they would be unable to obtain sufficient for their re¬ 
quirements; they therefore bought as much as possible 
and far beyond their immediate needs, transportation 
was, as usual at this time of the year, congested, and the 
demand for flour became so great that millers were 
unable to fill their orders. 

A serious flour panic ensued; added to by hysterical 
representatives of the Department of Agriculture who 
went about the country making sensational speeches. 
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denouncing imaginary profiteers and attempting to 
stimulate production of wheat, but actually increasing 
its consumption and spreading the alarm of shortage. 

Meantime, the United States had entered into the war 
and it became clear that, however large the coming crop 
of cereals might be, every bushel of it and more would 
be required to meet the needs of home consumption and 
of the American army and the allies. Prices of wheat 
continued to advance, speculation throve, millers, under 
conditions which they were powerless to control, found 
their profits mounting with each overnight advance in 
the price of wheat, and for some months, although they 
realized the perils of such an abnormal and unhealthy 
situation, they were obliged, in order to protect them¬ 
selves from the danger of a sudden collapse in the in¬ 
flated market, to charge such prices for flour as would 
net them unusual returns, providing that something did 
not happen before the flour could be delivered and paid 
for, which would bring about a sudden and disastrous 
decline, in which case many of the eager buyers would 
have been entirely unable to meet their engagements. 
There was much profitable speculation in flour by buyers 
and brokers, which augmented the price to the consumer. 

It is vastly to the credit of the American millers that, 
during this period of wild excitement and inflation in 
the flour market, they did not attempt to take undue 
advantage of their opportunities; on the contrary, they 
used every possible influence to allay the prevalent 
hysteria, some of them going to the extreme of urging 
buyers not to purchase, and even agreeing to fill orders 
later in the year at less prices than were then ruling. 
In their own behalf, as well as for the public welfare, 
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they limited buyers, in placing their orders, to as small 
a quantity as possible; ceased to make contracts for 
future delivery, and acted in the most conservative 
manner in order to mitigate the excitement for which 
the allied buyers and the Department of Agriculture 
were largely responsible. 

The President, fully appreciating the gravity of the 
food situation and realizing that the time was approach¬ 
ing when the success of the war to which the United 
States was committed might depend on the ability of this 
country not only to supply its own needs but very largely 
to supplement the food resources of the allies, requested 
Herbert Hoover, then in London, to come to Washing¬ 
ton and take charge of the food situation. 

Mr. Hoover had distinguished himself by his mar¬ 
velous success in the formation and administration of 
the world-famous Commission for Belief in Belgium, 
an organization which had succeeded, despite the utmost 
difficulties, in feeding the civilian population of Belgium, 
rendered destitute of food by the German invasion and 
exposed to starvation because the invaders declined to 
accept the responsibility of feeding them during the 
period of their occupation; holding that, inasmuch as 
Great Britain proposed to force an embargo against 
Germany in food supplies, and was actually so doing, 
they were released from any obligation in the premises. 
After the treatment already accorded the Belgians by 
their invaders, it was evident that starvation would cer¬ 
tainly follow unless some outside agency intervened to 
prevent it. 

In this emergency, Mr. Hoover, at the request of 
Ambassador Page, who represented the United States 
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in London, and with his cooperation and that of Minister 
"Whitlock, this country’s representative in Brussels, 
Minister Van Dyke, at The Hague, and the American 
ambassador to Berlin, Mr. Gerard, organized a group of 
Americans resident in London and a few living in the 
United States into what became the celebrated Commis¬ 
sion for Relief in Belgium, himself becoming its chair¬ 
man. 

Although still greatly needed by the organization 
which he had created, Mr. Hoover recognized the call of 
his own country as the more imperative, and therefore 
promptly ‘answered it, proceeding first to France, in 
order to ascertain exactly what the food needs of the 
allies would be, and thence to New York, arriving in 
Washington early in May, 1917, prepared to undertake 
his arduous and exacting duties. 

By the time Mr. Hoover reached Washington, the 
world situation in regard to wheat and its products had 
become very grave; speculation had been keen; the rep¬ 
resentatives of the allies were still scrambling for all the 
wheat and flour they could grab, stocks of flour in the 
great centers of population had been reduced far below 
the danger line and prices of wheat and its products 
continued to soar, with supplies disappearing rapidly. 

The masses were becoming exceedingly restive be¬ 
cause of the high price of flour, there had already been 
some incipient bread riots in New York and other cities, 
and it was well known by the few that, unless something 
was immediately done to regulate the price of wheat, to 
stabilize it, and at the same time to increase the stocks 
of flour in the distributing centers, the most serious 
trouble might be expected. 
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Coining at such a time, with the country committed 
to war, the pro-German influences still powerful and 
exceedingly mischievous, and with a large army im¬ 
mediately to be raised, the effect of such a widespread 
and contagious disturbance, undoubtedly to be accom¬ 
panied by violence, could hardly be short of calamitous; 
it might even greatly handicap the prosecution of the 
war. In the meantime a very strong element expressed 
itself in favor of establishing a fixed price for wheat low 
enough fully to satisfy the demands of the consumer for 
a cheap flour. They placed this price at $1.50 a bushel. 
At the time, wheat was selling at from $2.50 to $3.00 or 
more a bushel in the western markets. 

Unable to proceed with any degree of security* the 
millers were operating on a hand-to-mouth basis. There 
was sufficient wheat in the country amply to supply all 
domestic requirements, and farmers were eager to sell 
it at the prices then obtainable. With the apparent 
prospect ahead that the price of wheat might any day be 
fixed on a low basis, millers did not dare purchase in 
sufficiently large quantities to run their mills to capacity. 
The difference between the prevailing price and that 
which might be fixed was so great as to ruin the miller 
caught with any considerable stock of raw material on 
hand when the new price was made. Previous to the 
crisis, speculation had been prohibited; in consequence, 
it was impossible for the millers to purchase supplies of 
wheat and protect themselves against its future decline 
in the customary way. 

With the new wheat crop just beginning to come into 
market, in the southern extremity of the wheat zone; 
with the price asked for it far above that which it was 
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proposed to make the fixed basis, indeed much above the 
price that was subsequently fixed, there ensued an in¬ 
dustrial deadlock; the mills which should have been 
operating to their full capacity in order to meet the 
demand were obliged to run with the utmost conser¬ 
vatism, and bankruptcy threatened such millers as had 
large stocks of wheat on hand, bought at high prices, 
and no assurance that any day the price might not be 
fixed by the government at fifty cents or even a dollar 
less per bushel than what they had paid for it. 

In this emergency the writer, then editor of The North¬ 
western Miller proceeded to Washington and laid before 
Mr. Hoover a brief covering the perilous situation to 
which the country was exposed, and urging immediate 
action to prevent a disaster. This was accompanied by a 
plan of organization and operation whereby the wheels of 
the milling industry might be made to revolve under as¬ 
surance that those who acted in good faith should be pro¬ 
tected against the result of making an arbitrary price 
for wheat less than its cost to them; that they should be 
given an opportunity to dispose of the product made 
from such wheat on a basis commensurate with its cost. 

Mr. Hoover fully realized the urgency of the case and 
the need for immediate action; unfortunately, he was 
unable to act, since Congress had not given him the 
necessary authority to create a definite organization. 
After consulting with the President, however, he decided 
to proceed with a tentative, purely voluntary and ad¬ 
visory organization of the milling industry on the plan 
already suggested to him as practical and effective. 

Authority was given to call into consultation a com¬ 
mittee of millers selected as representative of the various 
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sections of the country, and James Ford Bell, then a 
vice president of the Washburn Crosby Company, was 
appointed its chairman by Mr. Hoover. This committee 
consisted of Albert C. Loring, Minneapolis; Bernard A. 
Eckhart, Chicago; Samuel Plant, Saint Louis; Andrew 
J. Hunt, Arkansas City, Kansas; E. M. Kelly, Nashville; 
Mark W. Mennel, Toledo; Theodore B. Wilcox, Portland, 
Oregon, and Frederick J. Lingham, Lockport, New 
York. A. P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation, acted as its secretary. 

This, the United States Millers’ Committee, met in 
Washington at the Shoreham Hotel, on June 22, 1917, 
and was addressed by Mr. Hoover. It verified and en¬ 
dorsed the representations already made to him concern¬ 
ing the perilous state of the trade and the imminent 
danger of an acute shortage of flour in the industrial 
centers of the East. Many conferences were held and, 
as a result, the basis of an understanding with the 
prospective Food Administrator was arrived at. The 
entire milling territory was divided into sections or 
divisions; these again were subdivided. Each member 
of the committee was made the chairman of one of these 
divisions, and chairmen of the subdivisions were ap¬ 
pointed by them. Mr. Bell was made the general chair¬ 
man of the whole organization, or, as the phrase then 
employed was, the “ Milling Executive.” 

The basis of this agreement was that of voluntary 
cooperation with the prospective Food Administrator 
on the part of the trade, with a limited net profit per 
barrel on the product and a system of self-government 
for the industry. To this members of the committee 
pledged the support of the whole industry. Such assur- 
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ances as it was possible to give under the circumstances 
were made to millers who, acting in good faith and for 
the welfare of the public, had purchased wheat at the 
ruling price and might not be able to dispose of the 
product made from it before a lower price was fixed by 
the Government. 

This question of “ taking up the slack ” in the price 
of wheat purchased before government control went into 
effect, while yet its value was a matter of individual 
opinion or of open market quotations, occasioned great 
anxiety among American millers, but anticipations of 
serious trouble on this account were not realized, owing 
to the understanding between the Food Administrator 
and the Millers* Committee made in June- By the time 
the government price for wheat was established, millers 
were able to dispose of the flour made from earlier pur¬ 
chases, and the loss on this^ account was, in the end, 
trifling. 

The preliminary arrangement with Mr. Hoover, which 
was necessarily tentative, became the basis upon which 
the milling industry was permanently organized after 
Congress had finally passed the food-control bill, just in 
time to avert the most serious results, but not soon 
enough to prevent an uncomfortable shortage of flour in 
all the consuming centers. When the President signed 
the food-control bill, Mr. Hoover was immediately made 
Food Administrator and was thus given full authority 
to make his advisory appointments official. He at once 
officially confirmed the arrangements previously made 
with the United States Millers* Committee, and this 
emergency organization became the Milling Division of 
the Food Administration, of which James Ford Bell was 
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general chairman, with headquarters in New York 
City. 

The milling industry was thus fully organized under 
the control and direction of the Food Administration, 
by purely voluntary action, before that body was for¬ 
mally created and empowered to act by Congress; a most 
fortunate arrangement, both for the public and the trade 
itself. It was the only industry in the country that 
anticipated government direction and control and, long 
before the American flour millers went definitely, by 
formal agreement, under the control of the Food Ad¬ 
ministrator, on September 6, 1917, they had by volun¬ 
tary cooperation under tentative leadership accustomed 
themselves to the new order of things and had already 
learned to conform to regulations imposed upon them. 

James Ford Bell, chairman of the Milling Division 
of the Food Administration, practically resigned his 
position with the Washburn Crosby Company during the 
remainder of the war, devoting all his time and atten¬ 
tion to his very onerous duties and making his head¬ 
quarters in New York. He gained the complete con¬ 
fidence of Herbert Hoover, the Food Administrator who, 
at first, was disposed to appoint as chairman one who 
would be what he called a “neutral”; that is, a man 
who had no connection with the milling industry. He 
quickly saw, however, that unless the chairman had a 
thorough and practical knowledge of the business and 
was known by millers generally and had their confidence, 
he could not possibly act as their leader, and the more he 
saw of the effectiveness and the impartiality of Mr. Bell, 
the better he was satisfied wfith the wisdom of his ap¬ 
pointment. 
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James Ford Bell, the only son of James S. Bell, was 
born in Philadelphia in 1879. After completing his 
education at the University of Minnesota, in 1901, he 
became definitely associated with the Washburn Crosby 
Company, although for several years previously, during 
vacations, he had been temporarily connected with it. 
At the time of his appointment he was a director and 
a vice president of the company. Although but thirty- 
eight years old, he had already attained a high position 
in the industry, was nationally well known, and greatly 
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liked and trusted by millers generally, who responded to 
his appointment as chairman by giving him loyal sup¬ 
port in the extremely vigorous and highly effective policy 
which the Milling Division adopted and enforced. 

All the millers in the United States were licensed 
under the Food Administration and pledged to obey the 
rules and regulations for their control and government 
promulgated from time to time by the Milling Division. 
It is not necessary to give in detail these regulations. 
They became more rigorous and drastic as the need for 
flour, both at home and abroad among the allies, became 
greater and the necessity for conserving wheat supplies 
more apparent. Substitutes for wheat, corn, rye, and 
other mixtures, were used in the effort to supply the de¬ 
mand. To all requirements, however disturbing to their 
pre-war ideas of proper milling or to the established 
methods of operating their plants, the millers responded 
willingly. 

Mr. Bell threw all his youthful energies into what 
became a grim and determined battle with the forces of 
hunger. At all costs, the armies in the field, and the 
non-combatants at home must be supplied with necessary 
food and the stream of flour was kept flowing. It was 
not always flour of the finest, highest quality; often it 
was dark, and sometimes the admixtures used did not 
make an attractive or appetizing loaf, but always it was 
superior to the “War Bread” of Europe and it was al¬ 
ways healthy and nutritious. 

From its inception to the conclusion of the war, the 
Milling Division of the Food Administration met and 
successfully overcame difficulties, due to the peculiar 
conditions, such as were unparalleled in the entire 
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previous history of the milling industry. The wheat 
crop being inadequate to requirements and a fixed price 
having been made to the farmers who produced the 
grain, it followed that, for the time being, the laws of 
supply and demand had to be set aside and competitive 
milling conditions abandoned. Such proceedings were, 
of course, in violation of all precedent, but they were 
made necessary by the emergency. Moreover, the ex¬ 
igencies of the case demanded immediate and drastic 
action and the methods followed must necessarily bo 
experimental. 

In July, 1918, the emergency being passed and the 
activities of the Milling Division being no longer neces¬ 
sary, its members and its chairman retired, but Mr. Bell 
was not through with his services; Mr. Hoover wanted 
his further assistance, and asked him to accompany him 
• to England there to undertake certain important work. 
In August, 1918, he went with Mr. Hoover to London 
and later accompanied him to France and Belgium. 
Before returning home he visited Italy. 

The value of his services to France and Belgium is 
indicated by the fact that he was made a Chevalier of 
the Order of the Crown by the King of Belgium, and 
the French government gave him the cross of the Legion 
of Honor and subsequently made him an officer of it. 
On his retirement as chairman of the Milling Division, 
he became treasurer of the United States Sugar Board 
until March 1, 1919, when he finally resumed his duties 
with the Washburn Crosby Company. 

On his retirement as chairman of the Milling Divi¬ 
sion, The Northwestern Miller said: 

“ It is impossible fitly to express the sincere apprecia- 
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tion felt by the entire American milling industry for 
the service Mr. Bell has rendered it during the most 
difficult and trying period in its history. He became 
deeply concerned in the problem which confronted the 
trade in May, 19IT, and discussed it with Mr. Hoover 
soon after the latter arrived in this country. Con¬ 
tinuously from that time until July 1, 191S. he has given 
to the subject all his thought and to the earn ing out of 
the Food Administration's programme his entire time 
and energies and the application of an exceptionally 
gifted mind. 

“ Without any recompense whatever, and at a very 
heavy personal outlay, he has devoted himself exclusively 
to this work. He abandoned all business interests, cut 
himself off from the associations of home and family, 
which are most dear to him, and gave himself whole¬ 
heartedly and without reserve to the great task which he 
accomplished with such signal success. 

“Few realize the difficulties which he encountered 
and overcame, the disappointments and discouragements 
that daily beset him, the weary and sometimes ap¬ 
parently hopeless problems which he finally solved. Of 
recognition and encouragement he received but little to 
lighten his burden of care and responsibility; of criti¬ 
cism and complaint he had a plenteous abundance. The 
volume of his work was enormous and its complications 
without end; at times his strength almost failed him and 
his friends feared a collapse, but he never wavered nor 
faltered. 

“Because the administration of the many thousands 
of mills wfithin his jurisdiction proceeded with apparent 
smoothness, it was perhaps the general conviction in 
Washington that his task in keeping them in coopera¬ 
tion with the Food Administration was not a difficult 
one; the uninitiated thought, no doubt, that the com¬ 
plaisance of the trade in all the manifold rulings and 
regulations imposed upon it was automatic. Because 
there was no revolt, they imagined that the man who was 
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responsible directed the industry without effort. Those 
familiar with the character of the millers of the United 
States, their individuality and their proneness not to 
submit to control or dictation are aware that such ideas 
are erroneous. 

“ To lead and direct many thousands of them into one 
channel of action was an undertaking of the utmost 
magnitude, but Mr. Bell achieved it, and, in so doing, 
not only served his country well but secured the respect 
and esteem of the millers and the affectionate regard of 
those who assisted him. 

“Although the Food Administration has many ex¬ 
ceptionally able men on its staff, none of them exceeded 
Mr. Bell in ability or exceeded him in the measure of his 
devotion to its cause, or in his abiding loyalty to its 
chief. In every instance he sacrificed his own interests, 
without hesitation, in order to serve those of the country 
first and those of the industry next, leaving absolutely 
out of consideration the effect upon his own.” 



CHAPTER XVII 


Cargoes Seized by Germany — Export Under War 
Conditions — A Generous Contribution — Death 
of James S. Bell—H is Character—The Com¬ 
pany's Activities During the War 

H aving a very large export trade and being in 
close contact with foreign buyers, the Washburn 
Crosby Company was fully advised of the serious¬ 
ness of the situation early in 1914 and, even before the 
newspapers and the general public awakened to the actual 
state of affairs, it was aware that war was imminent. 
Commerce is very sensitive to impending change and 
frequently is a better barometer of threatened disturb¬ 
ances than diplomatic, political, or even newspaper 
indicators. 

Although the company had proceeded with due cau¬ 
tion in its international business, it was inevitable that, 
having such an extensive trade overseas, the opening 
of the war should find it with large shipments of flour 
afloat and much of it in German bottoms. In 1914, 
the company’s foreign trade amounted to seventeen per 
cent of the total output of its mills, and fourteen and 
a half per cent of the total flour exports of the entire 
United States, both Spring and Winter Wheat flour 
combined. 

The first definite intimation received of the effect of 
the war on the export trade was a cable announcing that 
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the German government had seized and confiscated 
$140,000 worth of the company's flour on the docks in 
Hamburg, which had been shipped to buyers in Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland. Including this, the company had 
afloat, in German ships and held in American ports, 
Baltic shipments amounting to more than $400,000. 

Orders were immediately issued to stop all ship¬ 
ments that had not cleared. This tied up a large 
amount of money, the rates for which advanced from 
three and one half to six and later to seven per cent, 
with indications of a possible panic. Foreign exchange 
had no market. Instead of being, as normally, a source 
of immediate revenue, export business became a detri¬ 
ment to the quick conversion of flour into cash. 

Instructions were given branch offices to convert 
stocks of flour on hand into money and make vigorous 
efforts to collect outstanding accounts. Meetings of the 
directors were held daily, war insurance was discussed, 
a survey of the companies in which the mills were in¬ 
sured was made and every possible precaution was taken 
to safeguard the company's operations. Safety rather 
than expansion became its policy. 

A very large sale of flour to the Norwegian govern¬ 
ment, negotiated by A. I. With, and paid for in cash, 
relieved the accumulation of the stock of export flour 
at seaboard. In August a further large sale to the 
Corbeil mill in Paris, also paid in advance, contributed 
to this reduction. War proved the value of the Buffalo 
plant. Orders for flour from abroad were conditional 
on immediate shipment, and the company found itself 
in position to fill them With great promptness. 

Flour from Buffalo could be put in New York within 
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forty-eight hours. By September, 1C 1 14. the foreign 
service of the Washburn Crosby Company was even 
better than it had been before the war began, conse¬ 
quently it was able to book large oners on cash in ad¬ 
vance terms and give quick shipment. In the autumn 
of 1C* 14, Mr. Estee, the Xew York manager, reported 
the foreign shipments for the current year, through his 
office, as more than a million barrels, going to 255 dif¬ 
ferent ports in twenty-live countries. 

The war disturbed and disrupted many old and valued 
connections. Tar his which had formerly prohibited 
importations of flour were removed and new markets 
were suddenly opened. The company held itself in 
readiness to bid on passing orders coming from these 
sources, and Mr. Estee and Mr. Bailsman in the Xew 
York office were on constant watch for these opportu¬ 
nities. Foreign shipments could only be made on ocean 
bills of lading, hence the Xew York office was the 
agency through which shipping negotiations were con¬ 
ducted. 

John Washburn, in charge of the company's wheat 
department, happened to be traveling abroad when the 
war began and his return was delayed. Frank M. 
Crosby, his assistant, had a difficult task to perform; 
the wheat market was wild and erratic, and hedging to 
protect flour sales was hardly better than guesswork 
and blind reckoning at best, but with the cooperation 
of the sales department, which gave him an accurate 
and early estimate of daily flour sales, Mr. Crosby was 
able to protect transactions. He did not try to "beat" 
the market and consequently, as he expressed it, "we 
have been neither short, long nor sleepless.'’ 
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The earlier months of the war were full of excitement, 
but, as few believed that hostilities would long continue, 
milling operations were, at first, conducted on a pro¬ 
visional basis according to the demands of the day. By 
January 1, 1915, matters had settled into some form of 
regularity which was not to be violently upset until the 
United States entered the war in 1917. Meantime, in 
September, 1914, a movement had been undertaken by 
The Northwestern Miller under the management of its 
editor, the writer, to raise a cargo of flour from the 
American millers for the relief of the non-combatant 
population of Belgium, in dire distress for lack of food. 

This movement actually antedated the efforts in the 
same direction of Herbert Hoover and the formation of 
his Commission for Relief in Belgium, although, by the 
time the cargo had been secured and was ready for 
shipment, that famous organization was in operation 
and took care of its distribution. The first, as well 
as the largest, individual subscriber to this cargo 
was the Washburn Crosby Company. The writer holds 
in pleasant and lasting remembrance his call for this 
purpose upon Mr. Bell, president of the company. 
After explaining his plan for securing the flour and 
shipping it, which Mr. Bell approved, he presented an 
illuminated printed subscription form, pledging the 
signers to give the quantity of flour set opposite their 
names. 

It was a handsome document, intended for preser¬ 
vation, and still preserved for its historical value, but 
it was without a single signature, Mr. Bell being the 
first to be approached on the subject. Before offering 
it to him the writer had engaged a ship for carrying 
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the cargo he hoped to secure, and had personally entered 
into a charter for it and agreed to pay some $60,000 
in freight money before he had obtained any contribu¬ 
tions. Naturally he was anxious to discover what the 
millers would actually do when asked to give. 

Mr. Bell took the sheet and read it carefully. Then 
he wrote the name of Washburn Crosby Company in his 
beautiful, clear, even handwriting. This done he 
paused to ask “And what shall we give?” The reply 
was “What you will, Mr. Bell.” With his pen sus¬ 
pended over the line he said “We want to give and give 
generously, but we don’t want to be ostentatious. How 
about 5,000 barrels ? ” “ Far too much and out of pro¬ 
portion. So large that it might discourage others less 
able to give. Two thousand barrels would be ample.” 
“Very well, then,” as he wrote the amount opposite 
the signature, “but only with the understanding that 
if you need more you will call on us.” Never was there 
a more princely giver than James S. Bell. If “they 
give twice who give quickly,” he gave much more be¬ 
cause it was given not only quickly but gladly. It was 
not necessary to call again on Mr. Bell for an additional 
subscription. The cargo, valued at $500,000, was soon 
secured. 

It was found necessary in making this shipment to 
Belgium to have the flour of uniform quality, and again 
the Washburn Crosby Company was of great assistance. 
James Ford Bell devoted much time to making tests, 
and the services of the company’s laboratory were given 
freely and generously. Thereby a standard grade was 
established which met the requirements both of contrib¬ 
uting millers and the relief agency; a flour economically 
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desirable, yet containing the maximum of nutri¬ 
tional value. All the Spring Wheat flour in the cargo 
was of this grade, a similar standard for Winter Wheat 
flour was established by the cooperation of Mark N. 
Mennel of Toledo. 

James S. Bell’s career was approaching its close. In 
1913, he had suffered a sudden and alarming attack of 
illness while at his beautiful country place, Belford, at 
Lake Minnetonka. From this he had rallied, and in 
December of that year, accompanied by Mrs. Bell and 
his physician, Dr. Thomas S. Boberts, he went south. 
In January, 1914, he chartered a yacht and passed the 
remainder of the winter and spring cruising in Florida 
waters, making his headquarters at Miami and later, as 
the season advanced, at Old Point Comfort. In May he 
returned home, apparently greatly improved in health. 
While unable to resume his former responsibilities, he 
visited the offices of the company and showed his 
usual spirit and eager interest in the affairs pf the 
company. 

During the summer Mr. Bell remained at Belford 
recruiting his strength and, by the autumn of 1914, he 
was able to return to the city and give partial attention 
to business matters. This was but a temporary and 
transient resumption of his activity, however, and no 
doubt Mr. Bell realized that never again would he be 
strong enough to renew his leadership. The knowledge 
of this must have been saddening to him, but he made 
no outward manifestation of regret or sorrow that the 
end was approaching; he was as gentle, considerate, and 
helpful as ever. He put his affairs in order, mingled 
with his friends as he was able and sometimes for a few 
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hours came to his office, but gradually he grew weaker 
until on April 5, 1915, he passed away. 

The loss of Mr. Dunwoody the year before, followed 
so soon by the death of Mr. Bell, left the company with 
none of its original organizers remaining except John 
Washburn. Upon the generation of younger men, 
trained and encouraged to take responsibilities, now 
depended the future success of the enterprise. Their 
hearts were saddened by the loss of one who had been 
their friend as well as their leader. They realized that 
the war was bringing unusual problems and great dif¬ 
ficulties which they must meet without the wise counsel 
of Mr. Bell, but they closed their ranks and went for¬ 
ward courageously and hopefully, determined to do the 
best that was in them to keep the Washburn Crosby 
Company in the forefront. John Washburn, senior 
vice president, was elected president to succeed Mr. 
Bell, and James Ford Bell became a vice president. 
The remaining officers were Frederick G. Atkinson and 
Charles C. Bovey, vice presidents, John Crosby, treas¬ 
urer, Benjamin S. Bull, secretary; the directors being 
Samuel Bell, Jr., Frank F. Henry, William G. Crocker, 
Guy A. Thomas, Franklin M. Crosby, William H. 
Bovey, Tully C. Estee and George G. Barnum. 

Elsewhere in this book is given an account of Mr. 
BelFs earlier career and his advent in Minneapolis as a 
miller, after twenty years’ experience in Philadelphia 
selling flour. For twenty-six years he remained at 
the helm, not as nominal, but actual leader of the com¬ 
pany. During this time its capitalization increased 
from $500,000 to $6,000,000, and from leased mills 
with a daily capacity of 10,000 barrels it had become 
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the owner of mills with a daily capacity of 45,000 
barrels. 

His coming into the business was coincident with the 
relative decline in the export flour trade and the conse¬ 
quent intensive development of the domestic markets. 
Mr. BelPs previous experience had given him a complete 
understanding of the merchandising side of milling. 
In the operative sense he was not a practical miller, but 
he was preeminently a master mind and a leader in the 
new line of effort which the mills were destined to enter 
upon: the systematic cultivation and expansion of the 
home markets. Only a miller with a genius for market¬ 
ing flour could have won success. 

In no respect did he show greater capacity than in his 
ability to create, build up, and perfect a vital, effective, 
and highly intelligent organization. He drew to his 
support lieutenants in every department who were not¬ 
ably able and competent and he rewarded them with 
characteristic generosity, not only materially, but with 
fine and discriminating appreciation of their work. In 
return he received their best service, their loyalty, and a 
personal devotion and affection both sincere and 
profound. 

The value of his rare personality, his clear percep¬ 
tion and his unerring judgment was not confined to the 
limits of his own business, broad as these were. Every¬ 
thing he touched responded quickly to his understand¬ 
ing capability. Those who came incidentally in contact 
with him immediately recognized his incisive effective¬ 
ness and his quick comprehension. It was a delight to 
do business with him and a pleasure to serve on boards or 
committees of which he was a member. While others 
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hesitated or haggled over inconsequent trifles, Mr. Bell 
instinctively went direct to the essential issue and in a 
few words clarified it. He had little time to waste on 
past mistakes, wisely he preferred to look forward and 
provide against possible repetition of errors. “Put it 
behind you ” was one of his expressions. 

Socially, Mr. Bell was of a genial and hospitable 
nature. Exceedingly courteous and exceptionally punc¬ 
tilious in manner, he was a charming and agreeable 
companion. Kindly and generous, with great charity 
for the weaknesses of others, his friends were many and 
he was loyal to them. His standards of life were high 
and honorable, and although tolerant in his judgments 
of his fellow men, he never compromised his principles 
in order to gain an advantage. The fine qualities of 
mind and heart which were his notable characteristics, 
combined with his instinctive foresight, his wonderful 
business abilit} r , and his marvelous comprehension of 
essentials made him the ideal leader for a large under¬ 
taking. His business grew enormously, but it never 
grew faster or more soundty than he did; always he was 
ahead of it. There have been many great millers, but 
James S. Bell was preeminently the greatest merchant 
miller of his time. 

In 1016, the company added to its property in 
Minneapolis by the purchase of the Xorth Star Feed 
and Cereal mill. This concern ground rye flour, corn 
meal, and feed, and had sold largely to the Washburn 
Crosby Company. For a time the plant was used for 
grinding rye flour, but later this business was turned 
over to the rye and G mills and the equipment used for 
making graham flour. The original feed production of 
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this plant declined as motor trucks replaced horses. 
Subsequently Clyde H. Burdick was put in charge of it 
and developed a demand for dairy and poultry feeds 
especially prepared. In 1923 the North Star mill was 
thoroughly equipped for grinding feeds and John S. 
Dodge is the miller in charge of that part of it which 
is used for making flour, com meal, and corn flour. 

When the United States entered the war in 1917, as 
related in a previous chapter, the producing capacity of 
flour mills was taxed to its utmost to meet the great de¬ 
mand abroad and at home. There came the necessity 
for making more com products in order to supplement 
the supply of wheat flour. Largely for patriotic reasons, 
the company made an appropriation of $200,000 to 
build and equip corn mills, thereby to assist in the 
larger production of these products. The North Star 
mill was already producing some of these and five ad¬ 
ditional plants were added. 

At Louisville, a five-story mill with a daily capacity 
of 1,200 barrels was erected. A com mill at Peoria, 
Illinois, formerly operated by a distillery company, 
having a daily capacity of 1,000 barrels, was leased. 
The Faucett flour mill at Saint Joseph, Missouri, was 
leased and converted into a com mill, with a capacity 
of 700 barrels a day, and at Clearing, Illinois, a suburb 
of Chicago, a blending plant and warehouse owned by 
the company was turned into a com mill of 200 barrels 
daily capacity. A unit of the C mill, Minneapolis, was 
utilized for com grinding and produced a large amount 
of corn products. Soon after the signing of the armis¬ 
tice, the leases were given up and that part of the C 
mill used for grinding com changed back to a flour mill. 
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When the United States declared war on Germany, 
the situation at Minneapolis, as well as in other milling 
and transportation centers, became very serious owing 
to the pernicious activity of pro-German sympathizers. 
A strong propaganda had been conducted in America 
ever since the war began, the object being to create fa¬ 
vorable sentiment for the German side. At first this 
was open and consisted chiefly of speech making and 
the wide distribution of pamphlets advocating the Ger¬ 
man point of view and extenuating the invasion and 
occupation of Belgium. As soon as the United States 
joined the allies, this movement became secret, aggres¬ 
sive and malign, its object being to handicap by violent 
means the producing efficiency ot the country. To this 
end many manufacturing plants were wholly or partially 
destroyed by being mysteriously burned or blown up. 

Minneapolis was especially exposed to attack; the 
government was unable to send troops to guard its flour 
mills, bridges, and railways, and the militia, being on 
the ordinary peace footing, was inadequate to give suf¬ 
ficient protection. The danger was very real and im¬ 
minent, the secret enemy agents being numerous and 
active. In this emergency, the citizens of Minneapolis 
organized a home guard, recruited from all classes, in¬ 
cluding business and professional men, all too old to be 
drafted for regular service. 

A large sum was raised, to which, by the way, the 
Washburn Crosby Company contributed $150,000. This 
was used for augmenting and equipping the militia 
and in other ways for home protection. A strong force 
of guards was employed day and night in patroling the 
mills, bridges, and railway yards. This continued until 
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the national government was able to take over all the 
militia, recruit an army, and thus displace provisional 
emergency protection. While the situation in Buffalo 
seemed less acute than in Minneapolis, the company 
found it necessary to guard its plant there and, for this 
purpose, ten men were employed during the day, and 
twenty at night, armed and sworn in as deputy sheriffs. 
Guards were also placed on duty at the Louisville plant. 

In July, 1917, the death occurred of one who had 
been such a good business friend and associate as to 
seem almost a part of the company itself, although his 
relations with it had been those of a buyer of its flour. 
This was Louis With, representative in the Baltic coun¬ 
tries of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland. The 
steady growth of the distribution of “Gold Medal ” 
flour in these markets was the result of his activity and 
business ability. For many years he had been the active 
head of the firm of A. I. With, of Christiania, pioneers 
in the importation of “Gold Medal.” More than long 
and satisfactory business relations, uniformly pleasant, 
had attached the Washburn Crosby Company’s organ¬ 
ization to this exceptionally able man. Several of its 
members had visited him and traveled with him in his 
own country; he had also visited them in Minneapolis 
and a very strong personal friendship had resulted. 

Shortly after the United States entered the war, 
when James Ford Bell became chairman of the Milling 
Division of the Food Administration, he secured, as 
assistant, the services of Bichard Fenby Bausman, then 
attached to the company’s New York office, who had 
traveled abroad in its interest and w r as familiar with 
the export trade. 
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Mr. Bausman was made buyer of flour for supplying 
the allies. He and his assistants also superintended 
the loading and shipment of these supplies. When the 
Milling Division was discontinued, Mr. Bausman served 
under Julius H. Barnes. All this war-time experience, 
with his earlier training, admirably qualified him for 
the position he now occupies. Ocean bills of lading, a 
heritage of the war, becoming necessary, the export 
flour trade, formerly handled at the mills, is now con¬ 
ducted through New York and Mr. Bausman is in 
charge of its distribution. 

As soon as recruiting began, the company’s force was 
depleted somewhat in all branches by the draft, and all 
those of the required age, physically sound, were called 
upon for military service. Of course they were given 
the utmost consideration in every respect. The com¬ 
pany assured the War and Navy departments that it 
would gladly reemploy every man formerly in its serv¬ 
ice who left it to enter the Army or Navy. 

Elsewhere is related the regulations imposed upon 
flour mills by the Food Administration. To observe 
them entailed great interruption to regular operations, 
many radical changes in equipment and often large in¬ 
vestments, sometimes entailing heavy loss as a conse¬ 
quence. To all of these requirements, however drastic, 
the company responded promptly and cheerfully, mak¬ 
ing every possible effort to do its part in cooperation 
with the authorities. 

In subscriptions to Liberty Loans, in all national and 
local war movements, and in every kind of war work, 
the company and the individuals connected with it 
were active and zealous. Finally, when the accounting 
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with the auditing authorities of the Food Administra¬ 
tion as to profits during the war was made, the Wash¬ 
burn Crosby Company was so scrupulously fair, even to 
the point of claiming much less than was actually and 
rightfully due it, according to agreement made in ad¬ 
vance, as to receive the highly favorable comment of the 
representatives of the Food Administration on its frank¬ 
ness and generosity. 

The part performed by this company in cooperating 
with the government during the war, both as a corpora¬ 
tion and individually, was immensely valuable and 
notable for its true patriotic spirit, its high character, 
its sacrifice of self interest to the general welfare. No 
attempt is here made to recount it in detail, but only, 
as a matter of record, to mention a few of the larger 
activities in which it prominently participated. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


After the Armistice — Death of John Washburn 
— Benjamin S. Bull and William G. Crocker 
Pass Away — Donald D. Davis, Secretary and 
Treasurer—The Present Directors — Rust 

Prevention Campaign — The Romance of Ex¬ 
porting— Head Millers of Today 

F ollowing the close of the World War, the demand 
for flour continued to be surprisingly large. 
Abroad, in many countries there was almost a 
state of famine. As the people had become impoverished 
in many parts of Europe, in consequence of the long 
continued hostilities and their inability to raise crops, 
their buying power was small and their necessities had 
to be met by governmental purchases or by American 
relief agencies. Wherever there was gold to buy with, 
flour was bought. In America money was plentiful 
and, relieved from the necessity of eating substitutes 
and mixed breads, the consumers welcomed as a long- 
lost luxury their old favorite white flour, and ordered 
it eagerly and generously. 

Until the autumn of 1920 the milling business was 
very active and highly satisfactory, but at that time the 
post-war recession suddenly began. Prices of all com¬ 
modities rapidly declined and flour milling took its full 
share of the general industrial grief. There had been 
much overbuying, and cancellations of orders as well 
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as repudiation of contracts became very general. The 
Washburn Crosby Company, in common with other 
millers, had to pass through this unpleasant crisis, but 
it did so without any great discomfiture, having had 
much previous experience in weathering trade storms. 
Within a few months after the recession began, matters 
had adjusted themselves, although inevitably many of 
those who s had too much confidence in the permanence 
of post-war inflation paid the penalty and fell by the 
wayside. 

Owing to increasing concern over the state of his 
health, John Washburn retired from the presidency of 
the company and became chairman of the board of di¬ 
rectors in May, 1919. John Crosby succeeded him as 
president, Benjamin S. Bull became treasurer, and Wil¬ 
liam G. Crocker, secretary. Mr. Washburn did not 
long survive the release from his responsibilities. On 
September 25, 1919, while at his old family home, 
Livermore, Maine, he suddenly died. 

In the fourth chapter of this book is given an account 
of Mr. Washburn’s early experience in the company. 
A nephew of the founder, he began his work in the mills 
in 1880 as an operative and soon became a wheat buyer 
and an authority on quality, price, markets, and grades. 
He was admitted to partnership in 1887, and became 
president of the company in 1915, succeeding Mr. Bell. 
For nearly forty years he had been connected with the 
enterprise. His judgment was shrewd and his decisions 
prompt. His was an unusual character; he Was strong, 
loyal, and constant in his friendships. The last of his 
generation, he was greatly valued by his associates for 
his positive and unequivocal decisions, and, most of all. 
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because of his quaint and delightful humor, that, on 
many a trying and wearisome occasion, served aptly to 
lighten the burden and restore optimism. 

Within a year, another valued officer of the company, 
trained in the service, with a record of a quarter cen¬ 
tury of fine and latterly brilliant work to his credit, 
Benjamin S. Bull, passed to his reward. This was on 
March 25, 1920. William G. Crocker, still another of 
the old line officers, who for even a longer period, 
twenty-eight years, had been with the company, died 
on April 17, 1923. In his own field of effort, that of 
the export trade, and in developing the feed department, 
he had achieved distinction. 

All of these comrades in a* common undertaking had 
been greatly beloved by their associates, and during the 
hard war years their fine qualities had been especially 
pronounced, for they had been prominent, active, and 
helpful in every good work. Their loss was, and still is, 
deeply felt, but, as in all human undertakings, the gaps 
made must be closed and the survivors press forward, 
otherwise the goal cannot be reached. To those who 
carry on there is immense satisfaction in the thought 
that good men and true walked beside them over the 
course behind; their inspiration endures beyond the 
grave. 

During his service as chairman of the Milling Divi¬ 
sion of the Food Administration James Ford Bell had 
been assisted by Donald D. Davis. This experience had 
given Mr. Davis a general knowledge of the milling 
business and his previous training had admirably fitted 
him for the position made vacant by the death of Mr. 
Crocker. On July 1, 1922, he was elected a director 
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and the secretary of the company. Subsequently he 
also became treasurer. 

Mr. Davis was born in 1888. He studied engineering 
and corporate law at the University of Michigan and 
began his business career as an engineer. Later he en¬ 
gaged in general accounting and productive manage¬ 
ment, followed by banking. In his work in the Milling 
Division he rendered very valuable service and made 
such a favorable impression upon those associated with 
him that when he resigned, to become a major in the 
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United States air service, the hope was expressed that, 
after the war, he would become permanently identified 
with the milling business. This finally came about in 
the manner stated. In addition to the duties of his 
offices, Mr. Davis has charge of the company’s advertis¬ 
ing department, and he is largely responsible for the 
experiment in radio publicity which resulted in the 
establishment of the Gold Medal station, WCCO. 

At this time, 1925, the company’s officers are John 
Crosby, chairman of the board of directors, James Ford 
Bell, president, Frederick G. Atkinson, Charles C. 
Bovey, Franklin M. Crosby, Tully C. Estee, Frank F. 
Henry, executive vice presidents, Donald D. Davis, sec¬ 
retary and treasurer, and Bichard Fenby Bausman, 
George M. Coss, Frank B. Eaton, Lewis F. Eaton, 
William B. Morris, Frank G. Tyler, regional vice 
presidents. 

The board of directors consists of Frederick G. Atkin¬ 
son, George G. Barnum, James Ford Bell, Samuel Bell, 
Jr., Charles C. Bovey, William H. Bovey, Franklin M. 
Crosby, John Crosby, Donald D. Davis, Tully C. Estee, 
Frank F. Henry, Hugh Baymond McLaughlin, Putnam 
D. McMillan and John H. Mulliken. 

Of these officers and directors many are veterans in 
the company’s service. George G. Barnum, who resides 
in Duluth, is the dean, having been connected with the 
institution for forty-eight years. He remains the link 
which connects the present enterprise with the days of 
the founder, Governor Washburn. For many years he 
has been identified with the company’s grain interests 
and its associated concerns, but he was the first to sell 
Washburn flour in the east. In the account of his amus- 
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ing adventures in this quest will be found a portrait of 
him as he looked in those days, and by way of contrast and 
to show how kindly time has treated him, in this chapter 
appears a picture taken from a recent photograph. 

Samuel Bell, Jr., for thirty-six years definitely and 
officially connected with the undertaking, although pre¬ 
viously he had bought and sold its flour, was one of its 
original incorporators. He resides in Philadelphia 
and still remains the active head of the firm of Samuel 
Bell and Sons, established in 1857. 
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The chairman of the board, John Crosby, although 
one of the younger generation, reckons thirty-six 
years of service to his credit, but that is brief com¬ 
pared to Frederick G. Atkinson’s record of forty-five 
years. It is difficult to do full justice to the value of his 
services during this long period of constant activity. 
Throughout this book the reference to his share in build¬ 
ing up the company are so frequent and they cover such 
a multiplicity of subjects in which he has taken a lead¬ 
ing part, that it is hard to summarize them into a con- 
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Crete statement of what he has accomplished. His 
devotion to the interests of the organization, his un¬ 
flagging zeal in its behalf, the high degree of intel¬ 
ligence he has displayed in his work and the importance 
of his contribution to the results achieved, give him an 
unique distinction among his associates not only for the 
length of time he has so faithfully served, but for the 
manner in which this service has been performed. 
Charles C. 'Bovey came to the company thirty-six 
years ago. Other officers and directors count with 
pride and satisfaction a continuous association ranging 
from that of Mr. Estee, thirty-eight years, to that of 
Mr. McMillan, twenty-one years. It is therefore a well 
seasoned, time tried, and emergency tested organization 
now at the head of the still growing “Gold Medal ” 
0 company. 

John H. Mulliken, now a director and assistant sec¬ 
retary and treasurer, became a clerk in the traffic de¬ 
partment in 1895. Two years later he was transferred 
to the sales department, in charge of Minnesota, Wis¬ 
consin, and Iowa. In 1917 he was made general sales 
manager. Elected a director in 1918, since 1923 he 
has been acting in an advisory capacity for the general 
sales department and the business as a whole. 

Putnam D. McMillan, who was made a director in 
1921, is one of the younger members of the board. 
Born in 1881, he attended the Minneapolis public 
schools and graduated from the University of Minnesota 
in 1903. The same year he went to work for the Saint 
Anthony and Dakota Elevator Company which he left 
to enter the employ of the Washburn Crosby Company 
in December, 1903- He was first engaged in the mailing 
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department, but was soon transferred to the wheat divi¬ 
sion. He became an expert in grain and now directs 
the wheat purchases of the company. 

Hugh Kaymond McLaughlin, recently made a di¬ 
rector, has had twenty-eight years experience with the 
company, entering its employ as an office boy. After 
working in the cashier’s and the freight departments, he 
served for a time in the order records, whence he went 
into the sales department. He had charge of sales in 
various territories with headquarters in Minneapolis 
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until 1914, when he became manager of the Chicago 
office, a position he held for five years. In 1920, he was 
transferred to Minneapolis and is now the general sales 
manager. 

Frank R. Eaton, a regional vice president, is manager 
of the Washington and Baltimore offices. He is now 
serving his twentieth year with the company. He be¬ 
came manager of the Washington office in 1919 and, on 
the death of L. S. Tyler, assumed the responsibilities of 
the Baltimore office also. 
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Another regional vice president, Lewis F. Eaton, 
joined the company’s forces in 1909, being employed in 
the Boston office in charge of salesmen for the city. In 
1915 he was appointed manager of the Cincinnati office. 
Upon the transfer of Mr. McLaughlin to Minneapolis, 
in 1919, he succeeded him in charge of the Chicago 
office, of which he is now the manager. The Chicago 
territory includes a population of nearly eight million 
people, and for domestic business alone is the largest 
office in the organization. 

References have already been made to the activities 
of Franklin M. Crosby, a vice president of the company 
and one of the younger members of the board of direc¬ 
tors, but attention should be called to the splendid work 
he has done in connection with the elimination of rust 
in wheat, a service entitling him to national recognition. 

Born in Bangor, Maine, in 1876, he was educated in 
the Minneapolis public schools, later at Andover and 
Yale. After completing his college course, he entered 
the company’s service in 1898. He was at once at¬ 
tracted to the study of wheat and soon found himself 
congenially engaged in the grain department. He be¬ 
came one of the most expert and capable sample buyers 
in the country and especially competent in determining 
the milling qualities of wheat. 

In time the original high quality of Spring Wheat, 
which had established the fame of the flour made from 
it all over the world, became impaired by reason of the 
' prevalence of rust, the cause of which was then un¬ 
known, or, at least, not authoritatively established in 
America. 

Northwestern farmers became greatly discouraged as, 
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year after year, their wheat fields became impregnated 
with black stem rust, and in consequence the value of 
their crops was depreciated. For over two hundred 
years farmers in Europe knew that barberry bushes 
caused rust and American farmers were also aware of 
it, but, until 1865, it was not known just how the prox¬ 
imity of the barberry produced it. 

Mr. Crosby had made a close study of the wheat plant 
and became convinced that only by the complete eradi¬ 
cation of the barberry bush could the danger be averted. 
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As this plant was growing in the greatest prolusion and 
entirely unchecked throughout the Northwest, it seemed 
a hopeless task to attempt to eliminate it, but Mr. 
Crosby set about resolutely to accomplish the under¬ 
taking. 

He became interested in the demonstrations of Pro¬ 
fessor E. C. Stakman, plant pathologist of the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota, who showed by charts the manner in 
which the barberry spread rust germs over wide ex¬ 
panses of wheat raising territory, and brought his dis¬ 
closures to public attention. He aroused sentiment to 
the danger, called meetings addressed by Professor 
Stakman, gave dinners at which the subject was dis¬ 
cussed and the necessity for lighting the growing evil 
urged, and secured newspaper publicity and endorse¬ 
ment for an anti-rust campaign. 

It was hard work and difficult to rouse the public 
from apathy to action, but Mr. Crosby and his associates 
persevered. At first supported only by private subscrip¬ 
tions and contributions from banks and grain exchanges, 
the interest of the governors of northwestern wheat 
raising states and their legislators was ultimately gained 
and state appropriations were obtained to carry on the 
work. 

An improvement in the crops immediately followed 
the initial field work. It was found that, where the 
barberry disappeared, black stem rust vanished also, 
but the spread of the bush had been so extensive and 
the wind carried the infection such long distances that 
work in any one district, in order to be thoroughly ef¬ 
fective, must be general, systematic, and widespread. 
The aid of the national government through the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture was finally enlisted and, all tlie 
agencies for crop improvement cooperating, laws pro¬ 
hibiting the growth of the barberry having been passed, 
the evil was at last practically overcome. Mr. Crosby’s 
sendees in this connection were invaluable, although 
comparatively few were aware of their extent and vast 
importance to wheat raisers, millers, and the consuming 
public. 

By the layman, the position occupied by Bichard 
Fenby Bailsman would probably be regarded as the 
most interesting and desirable in the organization as it 
has to do with foreign countries and foreign trade and 
thereby acquires a certain glamour, especially to those 
who have never been abroad. Mr. Bailsman himself 
does not appear to be oblivious to its romance, for in 
one of his interesting articles on the subject, written in 
1923, he says: 


“ No department of our sales organization has more 
interesting work than that in charge of foreign sales. 
Foreign mails arrive daily from London, Paris and 
Hamburg, the centers of the three great European 
powers on the settlement of whose political difficulties 
the peace of the world depends. Letters from Constan¬ 
tinople bring first-hand information of the political 
situation in the Near East; a letter from our Cairo 
agent suggests the probability that the archaeologists in 
charge of the excavations and the wonderful discoveries 
at Luxor are eating bread made from ‘Gold Medal’ 
flour; reports from Brazil show the interest that visitors 
at the British Brazilian Centennial Exposition are 
taking in the ‘Gold Medal’ exhibit; orders from Nica¬ 
ragua remind us that our government is contemplating 
another canal across the Isthmus. 

“To the person with no imagination the daily cables, 
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many of which now come by wireless, are only messages 
from far off markets. Our foreign customers, however, 
are not merely buyers but correspondents and friends 
of long standing. The cables from Ecuador and Colum¬ 
bia, the land of the Incas, recall the interesting history 
of the west coast of South America. Our Hour ship¬ 
ments for the latter country are made in special pack¬ 
ages in order that the flour may be carried by mule train 
back into the country over roads that were once the 
trails used by the Spaniards in bringing out the vast 
riches which they discovered. 

“A wireless from Norway reaches us along with an 
order for flour from Cape Town, South Africa. The 
sender of the one is in the midst of their long winter, 
while the other is enjoying delightful summer weather. 
The London cables come from Mark Lane, England’s 
historic wheat and flour market, founded in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time.” 

Advices from London report that a shipment of 
“Gold Medal” flour has been made to Tristan Da 
Cunha, “the loneliest spot in the British Empire,” an 
island in the South Atlantic, midway between Cape 
Horn and the Cape of Good Hope, with Saint Helena, 
the nearest inhabited place, a trifle of fourteen hundred 
miles away. Its population is 119 and steamers touch 
at it sometimes but once in a year. 

While this shipment was going on its long journey 
south, another lot of “ Gold Medal,” packed in hermeti¬ 
cally sealed containers, enclosed in wooden crates, was 
being loaded on the ship Bowdoin on which Captain 
Donald B. MacMillan sailed for the frozen north, to 
learn, among other things, whether there was beginning 
another ice age. At the same time, Captain Koald 
Amundsen was somewhere in the Arctic regions carry- 
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ing with him, as he always has on his Polar voyages, a 
supply of “ Gold Medal." 

A note from him, written at Maude Harbor, Siberia, 
in July, 1919, in which he stated that this flour, after a 
year’s stay in the ice, was “ as fresh as the day it came 
from the mills” and “will keep forever,” was entrusted 
to a party from the ship to carry to civilization. The 
party perished on the journey, and for three years the 
mail pouch containing this letter Was left where it was 
dropped in north Siberia. Some ltussians traversing 
that country found and forwarded the mail to Norway 
and thence the letter was sent to its destination. Mean¬ 
time Captain Amundsen completed his first journey, re¬ 
turned to the United States, restocked his ship with 
“Gold Medal” and other supplies and sailed north 
again. 

Mr. Bailsman became a clerk for the company in 
1897. In 1914 he was transferred to the New York 
office and previous to his experience with the Milling 
Division in 1917, he had made many business trips 
abroad, becoming acquainted with foreign markets and 
“Gold Medal” buyers. In July, 1920, the export sales 
office was established in New York and Mr. Bausman 
took charge of it. In 1925, he became one of the com¬ 
pany’s regional vice presidents. 

Of the head millers who were connected with the 
Washburn mills during the earlier period, mention of 
whom is made in earlier chapters, John S. Dodge alone 
remains in the employ of the company. John'Kraft is 
living but retired. John J. Gerard died in 1921. Many 
of those now engaged in this capacity are, however, 
veterans in point of milling experience. 
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George Cormack, born in Aberdeen, Scotland, in 
1870, went through the grade schools and completed his 
education at Robert Gordon’s College. For four years, 
in order to gain commercial experience, he was clerk in 
a flour and produce house. He then learned milling in 
the City Flour Mills, of Aberdeen, from 1888 to 1895, 
attending evening technical classes meantime. During 
the last two years of this work he became manager of 
the business, but, owing to competition, milling in Aber¬ 
deen, which once had five flour mills, became unprofit¬ 
able, the City Flour Mills being the last to succumb. 
Mr. Cormack sold the remaining sacks of flour made in 
Aberdeen to a local baker and, in October, 1895, re¬ 
moved to the United States. 

His milling studies had been from both the practical 
and theoretical sides, including technical milling and 
mechanics. Beside taking examinations in the various 
courses in the milling schools, he had attended the 
classes in science at Robert Gordon’s College. He 
brought with him to America first class certificates 
of-proficiency from the Science and Art Department, 
London, for machine construction and drawing, ap¬ 
plied mechanics, steam and electricity, a first class 
certificate from the City and Guilds of London, 
and third prize medal for 1893 for milling, won in 
competition with millers from all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

With such credentials, Mr. Cormack ran no risk in 
coming to America but, before taking a position, he 
first visited various milling centers to acquaint himself 
with the methods and machinery used in the United 
States. This done, he became a head miller in Canada. 
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Later he went to Superior, Wisconsin, working in the 
mills at the Head of the Lakes until 1897, when he took 
charge of the mill at Albert Lea, Minnesota. Two 
years later he returned to Superior for a time. There¬ 
after he was head miller at Jordan, Minnesota, for 
two years and then at Faribault, Minnesota, for three 
years. 

In 1905 he took a position with the Washburn 
Crosby Company. That year he went to Louisville, 
where the company’s plant was being enlarged, and then 
took charge of the Victoria mill, increasing its capacity 
to 1,400 barrels. When the company gave up its lease 
on this plant, Mr. Cormack was transferred to the C 
mill, Minneapolis, of which he rebuilt both units. At 
the time he took charge, the daily capacity of this mill 
was 7,200 barrels, since then it has produced 12,200 bar¬ 
rels in a day. 

In 1907 he planned the F, or experimental, mill, 
which began operations on July 19, 1908. This is the 
most complete experimental mill in the world, being of 
500 barrels capacity, yet having all the separations of 
a 2,500 barrel mill. In 1913 and 1914, he rebuilt both 
units of the Louisville mill, and in 1920 he began the 
supervision of the Buffalo plant, remodeling its three 
units. The supervision of the Chicago mill was begun 
in 1921, when he remodeled and rebuilt the two wheat 
flour and the rye units. 

In 1922 the planning and building of the Chicago 
cereal plant was started by him on November 7. He 
originated the “wheaties” experimentation in the C 
mill, developing and planning the plant in the cereal 
mill. During the war he changed the F mill to make 
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barley flour and the C mill to grind corn flour, later to 
make rye flour; he also started and operated the Clear¬ 
ing, Illinois, plant for the purpose of producing corn 
meal and corn flour. 

In July, 1925, Mr. Cormack was designated as pro¬ 
duction superintendent. In charge of the C and F 
mills, under Mr. Cormack, is W. M. Trimble, who has 
been with the company about three years. E. A. White- 
man has charge of the A mill and Earl I. Barker of 
the B mill, at Buffalo, and Boy Faulk of the Chicago 
mill. 

James K. Howie, a veteran head miller, first came 
to Minneapolis in 1879, after three years’ apprenticeship 
in a mill at Palmyra, Missouri. His first experience 
with roller mills was at Anoka, Minnesota, in the Lin¬ 
coln mill. Later he worked in the Palisade and Hum¬ 
boldt mills, in Minneapolis. In 1884 he went to the 
mills of Washburn, Crosby and Company, but soon re¬ 
moved to Montana to become the head miller at Town¬ 
send. A year later he returned to avoid mountain fever. 
From 1888 to 1914 he was head miller in many mills, 
including plants in Detroit and Saginaw, Michigan, and 
Ligonier and Lawrenceville, Indiana, believing it better 
to have a wide experience of various mills than to re¬ 
main in one place. 

He returned to Minneapolis in 1914, becoming head 
miller of the Washburn Crosby Company’s rye mill. The 
E mill was rebuilt under his direction in 1916 and 
later the G mill. In 1917 he built the corn mill at 
Peoria, leased by the company during the war for corn 
grinding. 

The Kansas City plant was finished under Mr. Howie’s 
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direction. He now supervises the operations of the E, 
G, rye and North Star corn and whole wheat mills at 
Minneapolis, and the mill at Kansas City. J. M. John¬ 
son is in charge of the E mill, under Mr. Howie, Joseph 
ltabal of the rye mill, and Carl H. Greer of the mill at 
Kansas Citv. Donald J. Snyder has charge of the cereal 
plant at Chicago. 

Thomas Spellman, head miller of the A mill, came 
to Minneapolis in 1879 and began his milling experi¬ 
ence in the Humboldt mill, then operated by Bull and 
Xewton. He remained in this plant under successive 
ownerships and, when it was leased and later purchased 
by the Washburn Crosby Company, he assisted head 
miller Gerard until 1904, when Mr. Gerard went to 
Buffalo. Mr. Spellman succeeded him and remained 
head miller of this plant until 1916, when he retired on 
account of illness. On his recovery, he returned to his 
former position which he held until 1923, then becom¬ 
ing head miller of the A mill. 

The present head miller of the historic B mill, the 
first built by Governor Washburn, the founder, is John 
Keller, who decided to become a miller in 1900 and 
started at the bottom in the same mill he now superin¬ 
tends, as sweeper, or, as he more humorously puts it, 
“ professional dust collector.” Serving his time as 
oiler, machine tender, and miller, working in the A, D, 
and the rye mills, he climbed to the top and became head 
miller in 1908. 

Philip Kraft is the son of John Kraft, a retired 
veteran head miller. In 1886, at the age of fifteen, he 
began work in the mills. His first experience was in 
the B mill and he worked in various minor capacities. 
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When the Washburn Crosby Company leased the Minne¬ 
apolis mill, which it later bought and renamed the D, 
his father became its head miller and Philip Kraft was 
made a machine tender. In 1904 he became head miller 
of the D, a position which he still holds. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Tiie Eventually News — A Bag Factory— Moke 
Mills Acquired — Chicago — Kansas City — 
Gold Medal Food Products — Some Brief Busi¬ 
ness Biographies — The Public Invests 

T he celebrated “long felt want/ 5 which has been 
responsible for the beginning of so many publi¬ 
cations, brought into existence, in 1919, The 
Eventually News, Washburn Crosby’s own private and 
particular printed medium of communication. The 
total number of employees of the company exceeding 
several thousand, it became desirable to establish some 
means whereby all of them could regularly be kept ad¬ 
vised of current events connected with the business and 
given such information, both of an official and personal 
nature, as would enable them to keep well informed con¬ 
cerning the varied and far extended activities of the 
organization. 

The Eventually News admirably performs the serv¬ 
ice for which it was created. It consists, ordinarily, of 
sixteen pages, but at Christmas time, or on other espe¬ 
cial occasions, it adds a handsomely designed cover in 
colors and other attractive features. 

It is well printed, on good paper, freely and often 
beautifully illustrated, and is published once a month. 
Earl H. Gammons is its editor and he certainly pro- 
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duces a lively, readable, and withal a valuable publica¬ 
tion. 

Without intending to manufacture bags on a large 
scale, but rather to give more regular employment to 
the young women working in some of the departments 
who, at certain seasons of the year, were comparatively 
inactive, the company equipped a bag factory in 1920, 
purchasing for this purpose a four color rotary press 
and six special sewing machines. This plant was in¬ 
stalled in the fourth floor of the Utility building and 
was the beginning of an important adjunct to the com¬ 
pany’s activities. 

The operation of the bag factory has been under the 
direction of H. S. Sparks, purchasing agent, with J. K. 
Kidpath superintendent. Since its beginning it has 
been enlarged several times, new machinery has been 
added, and the output materially increased. A com¬ 
petent force of bag makers has been developed, the prod¬ 
uct, amounting in all to millions of bags, has been used 
in the Minneapolis mills and sent to the company’s 
plants elsewhere, and the department has fully accom¬ 
plished its original object of providing work for em¬ 
ployees who, otherwise, would have been idle, or only 
partially busy. 

Still requiring greater capacity in order to meet the 
increasing demands of its rapidly growing trade, and 
in pursuance of the policy declared by Mr. James S. 
Bell in 1904, when the Louisville mill was bought, of 
acquiring mills in different parts of the country, the 
Washburn Crosby Company took another pronounced 
step forward in 1922 by purchasing two mills, one in 
Chicago, the other in Kansas City. 
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The first, the Star and Crescent, was an old estab¬ 
lished plant having an extensive trade. Its first mill 
Avas built in 1867 by Clinton Briggs, a pioneer miller, 
and originally had a capacity of less than 500 barrels 
a day, being operated entirely by the old fashioned 
millstones. It was situated on the Chicago river, and 





The Chicago Mill 


the wheat it ground was all hauled in wagons from the 
city. For this purpose the miller owned six double 
teams, each able to carry 125 bushels of wheat. 

In 1903, more production being necessary, a new 
mill was built at 104th Street and the Calumet river. 
South Chicago. This had a daily capacity of 1,500 
barrels of white flour and 200 barrels of rye flour. Sub¬ 
sequently it had been increased to 3,000 barrels, of 
which 500 consisted of rye flour. The plant included a 
flour warehouse of 25,000 barrels capacity, and concrete 
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elevator tanks with working house, having storage suf¬ 
ficient for 400,000 bushels of wheat. 

This property, including brands and good will, was 
purchased by the Washburn Crosby Company in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1922. In April the work of rebuilding, remodel¬ 
ing, and enlarging the mill was begun, with George 
Cormack in charge. New machinery was installed, old 
machines discarded, and the entire plant rearranged. 
All this was done while it was in continuous operation, 
a difficult work. Electric power was substituted for 
steam. The result was an increase of capacity to 4,000 
barrels daily. Roy Faulk, who had been in the employ 
of the company since 1910, became head miller of this 
plant. William II. Smith, formerly manager of the 
Chicago branch office, became its manager in October, 
1923. 

The acquirement of the Star and Crescent mill in 
Chicago was almost coincident with the purchase of a 
new plant in Kansas City, Missouri. This was not the 
result of a sudden impulse toward expansion but in 
pursuance of a well considered plan, fully discussed by 
the directors two years before. 

It had become evident that the milling capacity of 
the Northwest had, for the present, at least, overtaken 
and even passed, its wheat production, and the grain 
naturally tributary to Minneapolis was easily absorbed 
by its existing demand. It was obvious that, if the 
Washburn Crosby Company was to maintain and in¬ 
crease the volume of its production, on which its ex¬ 
tensive organization, as well as its overhead, was based, 
it must enlarge capacity, and it was desirable that, in 
so doing, the additional mills should be geographically 
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situated so as to obtain the best available shipping fa¬ 
cilities and freight rates, as well as access to wheat 
fields apt to increase rather than diminish their yield, the 
quality of the grain obtainable being, of course, a major 
consideration. 

Chicago was an advantageous location for a flour 
mill, being both a wheat receiving center and a center 
of freight distribution. Kansas City was desirable for 
milling purposes chiefly because of its proximity to the 
wheat fields of Kansas and the Southwest, producing ^ 
an enormous quantity of fine quality Hard Winter 
Wheat. This excellent variety had been introduced by 
the Russian Mennonites in 1873, and had steadily 
grown in favor because of its bread making qualities. 
It had been preserved from contamination with inferior 
wheats, and the farmers of this section had been en¬ 
couraged to raise it, largely through the intelligent 
efforts of the Department of Agriculture of Kansas. 
As during the preceding twenty years the milling in¬ 
dustry in the Northwest had increased, so from 1900 
to 1920 it had developed in the Southwest. 

An opportunity was afforded to purchase a partially 
completed mill in Kansas City, the promotors of which 
were in financial difficulties. It was a nine story, con¬ 
crete building built on the modern “ daylight construc¬ 
tion” principle, with machinery partially installed. It 
had a potential daily capacity of 3,000 barrels, and an 
elevator large enough to hold 500,000 bushels. Nine 
acres of land were included in the property, with adequate 
facilities both for receiving wheat and shipping flour. 

In the spring of 1922 this mill was bought, and 
James K. Howie began the supervision of installing the 
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machinery. On August 15 the first unit of the mill 
went into operation. The second unit was completed 
in October, 1922, giving the plant a total daily capacity 
of 3,000 barrels. Carl H. Greer is now head miller at 
Kansas City. William R. Morris, after graduating 



The Kansas City Mill 


from the University of Iowa in 1899, entered the em¬ 
ploy of the Washburn Crosby Company and with the 
exception of three years as manager of a bakery in Saint 
Paul, has remained with it ever since. He became a 
salesman and his ability as a sales leader led to his 
appointment as manager of the Kansas City mill. In 
1924 he was appointed manager of the company’s New 
York office, taking especial charge of the domestic dis¬ 
tribution in that territory. In 1925 he was made a 
regional vice president of the company. 

The Kansas City mill is modern in every respect, 
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equipped throughout with metal spouting and the latest 
and most approved machinery. Its laboratory is very 
complete. The protein and ash content of the flour 
produced, and the protein value of the wheat used, are 
tested daily. An electric oven is used for giving daily 
baking tests. 

In 1924 the elevator capacity at Kansas City was 
increased by building round tanks of 750,000 bushels 
capacity. It was further enlarged in 1925 by 1,100,000 
bushels capacity, making the total grain storage at this 
point 2,300,000 bushels. The elevator capacity of the 
Buffalo plant was also increased in 1925 by building 
Frontier Elevator Number Two, with a capacity of 

I, 200,000 bushels, making the total capacity at Buffalo 
4,700,000 bushels. Altogether the combined storage of 
the Washburn Crosby Company’s elevators is now 

II, 000,000 bushels. 

For many years the company had been manufactur¬ 
ing various food products beside flour in an incidental 
way. These had been favorably received by the consum¬ 
ing public but, in order fully to exploit and develop 
this field and to gain full advantage of the extensive 
national advertising being done, it became necessary to 
organize a separate department which should properly 
have its individual and especially equipped plant. 

There has been an enormous increase in the Ameri¬ 
can consumption of food products packed in small quan¬ 
tities of convenient size and practically ready to eat. 
When Governor Washburn built his first mill, the bar¬ 
rel of flour, made of wood and weighing, container 
included, 19G pounds, was in demand for the household 
trade; it was succeeded by the cotton bag, containing 
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half a barrel of flour, and later paper bags came into 
use, holding a quarter barrel. Both in cotton and paper 
bags, quantities as small as two pounds are now packed, 
and the use of barrels has been practically abandoned. 

Owing to changing economic conditions and the in- 



Gold Medal Products Plant 

creasing number of people living in apartments and 
doing light housekeeping, the demand for package goods 
has been steadily growing. In order to meet it and 
widen the sale of products, guaranteed as to high quality 
by bearing the “Gold Medal ” name, it had been pro¬ 
posed, in 1921, by James Ford Bell, that the company 
perfect a special organization for the handling of this 
branch and an investigation of the subject was ordered, 
the object being to study the field existing for cereal by¬ 
products and other package goods. 

The result of the preliminary survey moved the com- 
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pany to enter the package food field on a large scale 
with a complete line of cereal products, the business to 
be carried on in the name of the Gold Medal Products 
Company, and prepared in a cereal mill to be built in 
Chicago, adjoining the newly purchased flour mill. 
Pending the erection of the building, experimental 
work was carried on in the company’s laboratories to 
determine the quality standards to be maintained in 
these products. 

Work on the structure was begun in April, 1923, and 
by August it was ready for machinery. It is seven 
stories high, of reinforced concrete and “daylight con¬ 
struction.” George Cormack supervised the installation 
of the milling machinery. Walter M. Ringer, general 
manager of the company’s food products division, and 
Irving C. Klepper, sales manager, organized the details 
of distribution. William H. Smith became the manager 
of the mill with Donald J. Snyder in charge of milling. 
It began operations late in 1923, and on December first 
“Gold Medal” food products were introduced to the 
consuming public with satisfactory results, distribution 
being through wholesale and retail grocers whose adver¬ 
tising is supplemented by the company. This is the latest 
“ Gold Medal” achievement in the way of extension. 

In 1923 improvements were made in the North Star 
Mill to facilitate the manufacture of dairy and poultry 
feed. When completed these changes made it one of the 
most modern feed mills in America, able to produce 
some thirty odd varieties of coarse grain feeds, includ¬ 
ing dairy rations and poultry food. 

From the crude selling methods of pioneer days to 
the modern system of merchandizing flour the progress 
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has been as great as tliat in the process of manufacture, 
from the primitive millstone to the present system of 
milling. Gradually and profiting by experience, from 
the first experiment in selling flour direct, made in 1877, 
the Washburn Crosby Company has developed and ex¬ 
panded its distribution machinery until its organiza¬ 
tion for this purpose has become one of the largest and 
most perfect in the world. Upon its efficiency depends, 
of course, the welfare of the entire institution. 

Eeference has already been made to various branch 
offices and their manngers. In addition to the latter 
the following, mentioned in the order of their length of 
service, should be named. 

Ilarry C. Williams, manager of the Newburgh, New 
York, office, left a position with the Northern Steam¬ 
ship Company in 1834 to accept a place in the Buffalo 
office of the Washburn Crosby Company. Later he be¬ 
came a salesman, traveling in New York and New Eng¬ 
land. He was given charge of the Albany branch •office 
when it was established and, upon its removal to New¬ 
burgh, in 1903, continued in its management. 

E. Eicco Barber began his experience with the com¬ 
pany in Saint Louis, in 1904, as shipping clerk. Later 
he was put in charge of the local sales department, 
selling the grocery and baking trades. Then he under¬ 
took to develop business throughout the state of Missouri, 
until that time unsolicited, and his success in the new 
territory was so marked as to elicit a commendatory 
letter from the president of the company. In 1913 he 
became manager of the Omaha office and, in 1917, was 
transferred to Los Angeles, becoming manager of the 
office there, the position he now holds. 
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The manager of the New Orleans office, James I. 
Munoz, first became connected with the company in 
1906 as a broker at Jacksonville, Florida. He entered 
the sales department at Saint Louis in 1914; in 1915, 
he was transferred to Traverse City, Michigan. The 
same year he joined the Pittsburgh office and, in 1916, 
went to Kansas City. Later he was transferred to the 
Springfield office and, in 1917, was called to Minneapolis 
and placed in charge of the New Orleans office. 

Harry B. Smith, manager of the Atlanta office, was 
a traveling passenger agent for the Erie Bailroad Com¬ 
pany and started selling flour for the Washburn Crosby 
Company, in 1907, without any previous flour-selling 
experience and very little knowledge of flour. The first 
year of his new departure was discouraging, but he 
persevered and was rewarded by success. He worked 
in Minnesota and Iowa and in 1908 was given charge 
of an office at Rockford, Illinois. In 1912 he was sent 
to Milwaukee to start a small office covering but five 
counties. His territory was gradually expanded until 
it included the entire state of Wisconsin. In 1923 this 
field was annexed to that of the Chicago office and Mr. 
Smith became its sales manager. In 1924, on the estab¬ 
lishment of the Atlanta, Georgia, office, he assumed its 
management. 

In 1908, Eugene P. Mitchell, became a salesman for 
the company in Atchison and Leavenworth, Kansas, 
under jurisdiction of the Kansas City branch. The 
same year he was transferred to Minneapolis and for 
three years thereafter sold flour in the eastern territory, 
chiefly in Ohio. He left the company’s service for 
several years, returning to it in 1923 to take charge of 
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the eastern sales for the Kansas City plant. In 1924, 
he became manager of the Kansas City office, the posi¬ 
tion he now holds. 

The manager of the Saint Louis office, Berthold F. 
Wallschlaeger, began with the company in 1909 as a 
salesman in Milwaukee. In 1915 he was transferred to 
Chicago, handling the business of the larger bakers. 
He was made manager of the Saint Louis office in 1917. 

Austin S. Harland, now manager of the Twin City 
office, was engaged in 1909 as traveling salesman for the 
company and for seven years sold throughout the North¬ 
west. In 1916 he was given charge of the trade in Saint 
Paul and later transferred to the Minneapolis field. 
He became manager of this branch and Saint Paul was 
added to his territory. In 1924 the entire state of 
Minnesota was included in his jurisdiction and to 
this has since been added the states of North and South 
Dakota. > 

The present manager of the office at Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, Alexander R. Tucker, began his service 
with the Washburn Crosby Company in 1910 as a sales¬ 
man for the office at Springfield, Illinois. When this 
office was closed, he, with one assistant, continued to 
work the territory, and his success in so doing led to 
his appointment as manager of the Scranton office 
in 1913. 

In 1910 Clarence II. Graham became the office boy 
in the Pittsburgh office. He learned to sell flour by 
answering the telephone and soon built up a connection 
with customers that gave him the status of a leading 
salesman. In 1916 he was transferred to the Minne¬ 
apolis office, where he handled a part of the middle west 
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territory. During the war he served in the motor trans¬ 
port corps. At its conclusion, he returned to the Wash¬ 
burn Crosby Company and was made manager of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, office in 1919. 

David H. Crock, prior to 1911, was in the general 
merchandizing business in Manor, Pennsylvania. His 
store as well as his home stood near the railway tracks. 
A freight train jumped the tr&ck and completely wrecked 
his property. Pending the adjustment of his affairs, 
Mr. Crock engaged as a salesman for the Pittsburgh 
office. His success in western Pennsylvania led to his 
transfer to Minneapolis and later to his appointment as 
manager of the Wheeling, West Virginia, office. When 
the Wheeling and Pittsburgh territories were consoli¬ 
dated, he became the manager of the Pittsburgh branch 
office. 

The manager of the office in Detroit, Michigan, Harry 
J. Meyers, began his service in the company in 1914 at 
Chicago, selling the retail grocery trade. He was soon 
transferred to a territory in northern Illinois. In 1917 
he went to Detroit to take charge of the city sales and 
certain county territories. He then handled the larger 
bakery accounts in Detroit and supervised the city 
bakery salesmen. In 1924 he was given his present 
position. 

Notable among those in the service of the company 
who worthily hold responsible positions in its various 
departments are those mentioned in the following 
paragraphs. 

Edward K. Pickett, of the sales department, Minne¬ 
apolis, entered the employ of the company in 1900. 
After an experience in the filing, wheat and sales record 
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departments, he traveled and, in 1908, managed the 
office at Rockford, Illinois. The same year he returned 
to Minneapolis and became district sales manager for 
Minnesota and North Dakota. At present he has charge 
of the territory in southern Illinois and southern In¬ 
diana, covered from the Saint Louis office, and all that 
west of the Mississippi River, except southeastern Texas. 
He is one of the committee of three which has direct 
charge of all sales. 

In 1902, Ashby Miller became identified with the 
Washburn Crosby Company, selling its flour in Virginia 
and North Carolina. In 1905, he was made manager 
of the Detroit office and, in 1908, promoted to the man¬ 
agement of the Saint Louis office. Here he remained 
until 1914, when James S. Bell, president of the com¬ 
pany, transferred him to Minneapolis and put him in 
charge of the company’s Ohio and Missouri business. 
His area was gradually increased until it included all 
territory between the Mississippi River and the Alleghe¬ 
nies except that looked after by the Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Pittsburgh offices. In 1924, he was relieved 
of this work and given charge of general sales in the 
southwest, especially for the Louisville soft wheat 
flour and corn products. He is one of the three 
executives who handle the entire sales of the company 
each day. 

Walter J. Nisbet, district sales manager of the Pitts¬ 
burgh and Cleveland territories, began his experience 
with the company in 1902, in the Providence office under 
Frank G. Tyler. After three years in Rhode Island, he 
was sent to New Haven where he remained until 1916, 
when he was put in charge of the Newark office. This 
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being consolidated with the New York branch, he was 
transferred to his present position in Minneapolis. 

The first work undertaken for the company by Harry * 
W. Pettibone was in 1904, when he spent a year in the 
mill-shipment book department. After another year 
in the order book department, he becafne assistant to 
Charles C. Bovey in sales work for the eastern states. 
Since then he has continued to hold a responsible place 
in the sales department. 

At present district territorial manager of the central 
states, including the Chicago and Detroit offices and the 
direct territories in Wisconsin and Michigan, Edwin 
W. Fierke came to the company in 1910. He was first 
employed in the claim department and then in the order 
book department. Later he sold to the city trade and 
served as a salesman in the Chicago office. For eighteen 
months he worked in the Terre Haute district and for a 
year and a half was assistant manager of the Indianapolis 
office. Upon returning to Minneapolis, he became an 
assistant in the sales department for Michigan. From 
1914 to 1917 he served as manager of the Los Angeles 
office. He entered the army as a private soldier and 
became a first lieutenant in the air service. [Resuming 
his duties with the Washburn Crosby Company, he re¬ 
mained in Minneapolis for three months when he was 
made branch manager at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
From this post he was transferred to Minneapolis. 

Employed for a time as traveling auditor, Richard 
Harold Pearce joined the forces of the company in 
1913. Later he became credit manager in the Pitts¬ 
burgh office and, in 1915, took charge of the Newark 
office. Since 1917, his headquarters have been in Min- 
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ileapolis where he assists Mr. Pettibone in his work as 
Minneapolis sales manager for the Washington, Balti¬ 
more and Philadelphia offices and the export business. 
In 1924, he made a trip abroad in the interest of the 
export trade, in which he is chiefly concerned, visiting 
the United Kingdom and the countries of northern 
Europe. 

Shortly after he had entered the employ of the com¬ 
pany, in 1917, Thomas Donald Barry enlisted in the 
army. At the close of the war, he returned to his duties 
in Minneapolis. In 1922, he joined the sales force of the 
Chicago office and a year later became manager of 
the office in Jacksonville, Florida, being the youngest in 
the organization to hold such a position. When a re¬ 
organization of the southern territory was made, in 1925, 
the Jacksonville office was absorbed by Atlanta and Mr. 
Barry returned to Minneapolis to become a district 
salesman. 

Albert H. Crosby, of the sales department, is a son 
of John Crosby, chairman of the board. He began his 
work for the company in 1922 and has had experience 
in all departments of the mill and the office and has 
also sold flour in the territory of the Boston office. He 
is now assistant to Mr. McLaughlin, general sales 
manager. 

Maurice Dwight Bell, assistant general mechanical 
superintendent, has had eighteen years of service with 
the company. As assistant to William H. Bovey he has 
been identified with its construction work from the 
building of Elevator Number One, including Mill F, 
the additional capacity at Buffalo, the plants utilized 
during the war, the mills at Kansas City and Chicago 
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and the new elevators recently erected in Buffalo and 
Kansas City. He has also been concerned with the 
gradual standardization of the company’s construction 
and operating work. When, in 1918, the labor unions 
complained to the War Labor Board against seven 
Minneapolis milling companies, Mr. Bell gave testimony 
concerning wages and labor conditions in the mills, and, 
largely as a result of this contact, Mr. Bovey assigned 
to him the greater part of the work of organizing the 
committee system, in cooperation with Alpheus Winter 
of the War Labor Board. The fact that this system has 
worked satisfactorily is largely due to Mr. Bell’s con¬ 
tinued interest. 

The position occupied by Thomas C. Roberts is diffi¬ 
cult to classify. It belongs to the products control and 
wheat department. He came to the company in 1910 
and, while he has a thorough knowledge of milling, he 
is a specialist in wheat and familiar with all the mill 
testing work. Included in his equipment is a knowledge 
of semolina, from which macaroni and spaghetti are 
made. Thus Mr. Roberts is able to perform the inter¬ 
esting and important duties of his position which is that 
of connecting the wheat, milling and mill-testing depart¬ 
ments and supplying them with the necessary data to 
enable them successfully to cooperate toward a common 
purpose. 

Harry A. Bullis, designated as comptroller of the 
company in 1925, returned from military service in 
1919 to enter the employ of the Washburn Crosby Com¬ 
pany. His first work was to establish a cost accounting 
system. In 1920 he accomplished this and reorganized 
the company’s statistical department and had chaTge 
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of the constructive accounting department which re¬ 
organized the company's accounting system. In 1920 
he was made head of the auditing department and, in 
1925, was appointed comptroller of the Washburn 
Crosby Company. Mr. Bull is was the first president 
of the Minneapolis Cost Accountants Association and in 
June, 1925, was elected national director of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Cost Accountants. 

In 1910, having been cashier and paymaster for a 
contracting company, John J. Boehrer entered the em¬ 
ploy of the Washburn Crosby Company. At first in the 
package journal department, he was transferred to the 
statistical department, where he assisted the late Mr. 
Hallowell for three years. Thereafter he was in charge 
of the package department and later, for three years, 
assisted the late Mr. Bull in the supervision of branch 
office accounting. During the war he had charge of the 
accounting of the com mills at Saint Joseph and 
Peoria. After the death of Mr. Bull, he was placed in 
charge of all branch office accounting and served as a 
member of the committee appointed to supervise the 
accounting of the company. In 1923, Mr. Boehrer be¬ 
came office manager and in 1925, auditor. Becently he 
was appointed comptroller of associated companies. 

From six to seven millions of dollars are expended 
annually by the Washburn Crosby Company for supplies 
other than wheat. This sum is spent by its pur¬ 
chasing department of which H. S. Sparks is the pur¬ 
chasing agent. Previous to entering the employ of the 
company, in 1915, Mr. Sparks had been manager of a 
mill in Kansas City and he has had over thirty years' 
experience in the business, including operating, account- 
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ing and selling. For four years before he was made 
purchasing agent he was a district sales manager. 

The Minneapolis office manager, Harry E. Marshall, 
came to the company in Hi 10 and entered the statistical 
department, soon his duties were transferred to the 
sales record department and then to the auditing de¬ 
partment. In 1011 he became a branch office auditor, 
continuing in this work until 1914 when he went to 
Xew York for special work in the export department. 
From 1017 to 1019 he was manager of this department. 
He then returned to Minneapolis and entered the eastern 
sales department. In 1920 he went to Great Falls, 
Montana, to do some special work for the Royal Milling 
Company which occupied him until the following year 
when, returning to Minneapolis, he resumed his duties 
in the eastern sales department. In 1925 he became 
manager of the Minneapolis office. 

Arthur M. Hartwell has been in the grain depart¬ 
ment during the entire time he has been with the com¬ 
pany, his services beginning in 1911. In 1916, during 
the Mexican complication, he, as a member of the na¬ 
tional guard, was in service on the border. Shortly 
after his return to Minneapolis, he entered the officers* 
training camp and, until the war ended, was in the field 
artillery. In 1919 he resumed his work with the com¬ 
pany in the grain department where he now has charge 
of buying wheat for the Buffalo mills. 

In the grain department, having charge of grain 
buying for the company’s Minneapolis mills, Walter II. 
Mills joined its force in 1911. He began in the package 
department, later he worked in the department of 
statistics and was then transferred to the grain depart- 
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inent, where he has since remained. For a time he 
was in Louisville and subsequently in Duluth as grain 
buyer. 

Coming to the company from a position in the First 
National Bank, in 1902, Donald G. Lowell began as an 
invoice clerk, was transferred to the mill journals de¬ 
partment and for three years served as assistant pur¬ 
chasing agent. He then entered the sales department 
and traveled in southern Illinois, northern Kentucky 
and Tennessee. After a year of this experience, he was 
recalled to the Minneapolis sales department. He was 
sales director for Wisconsin until the death of Mr. 
Crocker when he was given the position of manager of 
the feed department which he now holds. 

George S. Steward, of the feed department, came to 
the company in 1922 after a long experience with the 
Albert Dickinson Company, seed merchants and com¬ 
mercial feed manufacturers, which included a wide 
range of duties, beginning with that of a bookkeeper. 
He became cashier, credit manager and office manager, 
and from 1914 to 1920 traveled, building up the sale 
of poultry feeds and dairy rations in the northwest. 
The initial introduction of balanced rations into many 
northwestern communities is due to the educational and 
pioneering work of Mr. Steward. In 1920 he became 
northwestern sales manager in Minneapolis for the 
Albert Dickinson Company and, two years later, was 
engaged by the American Linseed Company as sales 
manager and for the supervision of its formulas of com¬ 
mercial feed. His wide and varied feed experience was 
brought to the service of the Washburn Crosby Com¬ 
pany in 1922. 
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Previous to his employment by the company in 1920, 
Arthur L. Euland, manager of the rye and durum de¬ 
partments, had been with a grain and flour firm in New 
York, general passenger agent for the Munson steamship 
lines, in the steel fabrication business in Bridgeport and 
the wholesale coal business in New England. He added 
to this varied experience by becoming field manager for 
rye and semolina during four years, after which he was 
appointed to his present position. 

Samuel C. Gale, office advertising manage^, became 
identified with the company in 1921. An honor grad¬ 
uate of the University of Minnesota, he left just before 
commencement to serve with the First Minnesota Field 
Artillery on the Mexican border. When war was de¬ 
clared, he immediately enlisted and received a commis¬ 
sion. He went overseas in the Sixteenth Field Artillery 
of the Fourth Division and was wounded in service. 
Because of his knowledge of the French language, he 
was retained in France for some time after the armistice, 
assisting in closing up the business transactions of the 
American Expeditionary Force. On his return to 
America, he found a position with a large printing and 
advertising concern, from which he entered the sales 
development work of the Washburn Crosby Company, 
later being transferred to its advertising department. 

Field advertising manager, Walter J. Stephens, was 
formerly with Swift and Company and later with the 
Addressograph Company in the work of advertising and 
sales promotion. He enlisted in Battery B of the 331st 
Field Artillery and was abroad seven months. On his 
return from military service, he became advertising 
manager of the James H. Ehodes Company, remaining 
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two years, when he became assistant advertising manager 
of the Carnation Products Company, from which he re¬ 
signed to accept his present position. 

The province of the sales development department is 
to investigate conditions in the field by personal exami¬ 
nation and bring back reports on the situation and the 
possibilities of the flour business in the designated ter¬ 
ritories. Attached to this department is Thomas L. 
Brown, who has been connected with the company 
since 1895, beginning as general office boy. Following 
this, he was in the order book department for several 
years. He then assisted Frank G. Tyler in establishing 
the Cincinnati office and during the three years there 
was, part of the time, its manager. Returning to Min¬ 
neapolis, he became assistant in the sales department, 
having in charge Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. For 
thirteen years he attended to Indiana sales and for three 
years was in charge of the durum and rye sales. In his 
present position his especial duty is maintaining con¬ 
tact with new customers. 

Waldo E. Foster in the sales development department, 
came to the company in 1908. He worked in the audit¬ 
ing department and for several years was traveling 
auditor. In 1911 and 1912, he was office manager in 
Detroit. In 1917 he entered the accounting department 
in the Minneapolis office and later became office man¬ 
ager. Since 1924 he has been doing special work in 
connection with advertising and sales. 

The manager of the cereal department, Walter M. 
Ringer, became connected with the company in 1922, 
when plans were made for organizing the package cereal 
business and the building of the Chicago plant for this 
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purpose. His previous experience had been in the whole¬ 
sale grocery jobbing business until 1915, when he was 
connected with the Nash wholesale grocery organization 
as an executive in the purchasing department. 

It is impossible within the limits of this book to 
mention all those who have in the past contributed, or 
are still contributing to the successful accomplishment 
of the great task of maintaining the prestige and pro¬ 
moting the continued advance of the “Gold Medal” 
products. In addition to those named herein, there are 
hundreds occupying positions of lesser prominence, per¬ 
haps, but of vital importance who necessarily cannot be 
individually mentioned but who are all, nevertheless, 
loyally and faithfully doing their part in the great 
organization. 

From an original daily capacity of “twelve run of 
stone,” making the out-turn approximately 800 barrels 
a day, which was the size of the first mill built by the 
founder in 1866, the Washburn Crosby Company and 
its predecessors have increased the productive capacity 
of the plants it now owns, including those of its asso¬ 
ciate companies, to nearly 70,000 barrels a day, becom¬ 
ing, beyond all comparison and by far, the largest 
milling company in the world. Besides its mills in Min¬ 
neapolis, the original group, and the nucleus for its later 
expansion, it has mills in Buffalo, New York, Kansas 
City, Missouri, Chicago, Illinois, Great Falls and Kali- 
spell, Montana and Louisville, Kentucky; in all, six¬ 
teen different plants. 

In connection with this remarkable growth in an 
industry notable for the number of concerns engaged in 
it, the exceeding sharpness of its competition, and the 
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slenderness of its profits, the gradual increase of in¬ 
vested capital is interesting. When Governor Wash¬ 
burn built the first mill bearing his name, it cost 
approximately $100,000, which was regarded as an 
enormous sum to invest in a flour mill in 1866. After 
James S. Bell came to Minneapolis and the Washburn 
Crosby Company was incorporated, in 1889, the capital 
was made $500,000. At the time of his death, in 1915, 
it had been increased to $6,000,000. Later, in the same 
year, it grew to $9,000,000. In 1917 it became 
$10,000,000 and in 1920 it was proposed to issue pre¬ 
ferred stock and offer it to the general investing 
public. 

In October, 1923, this plan was carried out and for 
the first time the public was given an opportunity to 
invest money in this company. The capitalization was 
placed at $20,000,000, of which one half was seven per 
cent cumulative preferred and one half common stock. 
Of this total but $7,000,000 of each stock was issued. 
No common stock was disposed of, being held by those 
actually engaged in the operation of the company, and, 
of the total preferred stock issued, only $2,000,000 was 
offered for sale. 

By its financial showing made at this time, the com¬ 
pany had no mortgages or funded debt, and its surplus 
and undivided profits amounted to nearly $4,500,000, 
Indicative of the conservatism in which the company’s 
assets were listed, the balance sheet placed the value of 
its water power and rights at one dollar and that of its 
trade-marks, trade-names, and good will at the same 
sum. 

The $2,000,000 of preferred stock was offered to the 
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public through the company’s fiscal agents on the morn¬ 
ing of October 1, 1923, and by noon it had been three 
times oversubscribed, a flattering testimonial to the 
public’s esteem for the makers of tc Gold Medal ” flour 
and a fine demonstration of the confidence investors 
have in the soundness and integrity of the company’s 
character and operations. 




CONCLUSION 

W hen the author began The Medal of Gold, he 
thought he would write a preface to it in which 
he would state why the history of this company 
impressed him as especially notable, then he concluded 
he would wait until he had completed it, and now he is 
in doubt whether either preface or postscript is needed 
to emphasize that which is so obvious throughout this 
story of industrial effort and achievement. 

The thread of gold running through the fabric is not 
found in the material accomplishments, great although 
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they are, not in the enduring mills solidly built, nor in 
the far extended trade which, based essentially on good 
will, has been created and developed. It lies in the 
human character, which, tested day after day in the 
round of prosaic business, and displayed by the methods 
used to achieve the ends sought, has come through all 
with credit and honor, leaving a heritage to successors 
of worthy ambition, realized without sacrifice of integ¬ 
rity and without compromise of standards or principles 
of right. 

In all great industries men come and go working at 
their tasks as long as their strength endures and then 
they pass on. Each of them builds into the object he 
has helped to create that part of him which is true; the 
dross disappears but the purified remainder endures 
and forms a working basis upon which those who come 
after erect still greater structures. Upon an unstable or 
unworthy foundation cannot be built a lasting super¬ 
structure; inevitably it will crack and ultimately it will 
topple to the ground. 

Apparently those who have thus lived, die and make 
no sign. Their wealth, be it small or great, is distrib¬ 
uted, they are more or less remembered for their per¬ 
sonal attributes and the qualities they possessed in life. 
Soon they become but a memory and in time they are 
forgotten. What then avails all their efforts, their joys 
and cares, their griefs and passing ambitions ? Nothing, 
perhaps, except it be the immortality which is given to 
the things they did which have become a part of the 
inheritance of others; their contribution of character to 
the whole. 

With the exception of the founder, the writer knew 
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personally all of those who contributed to the upbuild¬ 
ing of the company which is the subject of this book. 
With many of them he was on terms of personal friend¬ 
ship. He also knows most of their successors, the men 
of the younger generation who have taken over their 
responsibilities and are now carrying on the great busi¬ 
ness. It would be natural that, in writing of them, as 
he has, he should accent that which is the most praise¬ 
worthy in their actions and their characters, yet he is 
unconscious of having spoken of them in a more lauda¬ 
tory manner than was just, or having praised them 
beyond their deserving. 

From the beginning, throughout the upbuilding of 
this enterprise, there has seemed to continue and persist 
the dominating spirit of sincerity and straightforward¬ 
ness which was early implanted in it as the very comer 
stone of its existence. Fair treatment, a generous and 
broad policy, business uprightness and scrupulous in¬ 
tegrity have marked the upward course of this under¬ 
taking to a degree that is certainly noteworthy. To say 
less than this would be unjust and untrue, to elaborate 
the theme might not be in good taste. 

There has been a continuing inspiration, which has 
been felt apparently by all those associated in the or¬ 
ganization, toward worthy endeavor and the mainte¬ 
nance of high standards. Primarily, the business itself, 
that of supplying one of the first necessities of life, is 
a noble one which, from time immemorial, has been a 
theme favored by poets, by masters of prose, and by ar¬ 
tists. Underlying it is the eternal mystery of wheat, 
the symbol of immortality. Wise and farseeing and 
possessing an innate sense of the true and fundamental 
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meaning of all human effort, the great founder ex¬ 
pressed in one sentence the thought which sustains and 
ennobles all work, when he caused to be carved upon the 
stone walls of his mill the sentence: “ Labor, wide as the 
earth, has its summit in Heaven.” 
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